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INTRODUCTION. 

THE fpace of time which elapfed from the deluge to the 
death of Jacob, was,' without contradi£tion, the mod 
difagreeable part of our work. We have not fa&s 
<?aow, nor fufficient hiftorical details, to frame an abfolutely 
clear idea of the human race in the firft ages. We ought not 
indeed to promife ourfelves more in the infancy of the world ; it 
is even more than one durft hope for in times fo remote. In 
fpite of the fcarcity of monuments, one may alway have a glimpfe 
of the fteps by which thefe people gradually arofe to perfe&ioa. 

We {hall not be expofed to the fame inconveniencies in the 
ages of which I am going to give an account. Although in the 
number of fa£s which prefent themfelves, there are fome great- 
ly altered by fable, they afford, notwith {landing, a great deal for 
the gratification of curiofity. Sufficient particulars have been 
tranfmitted to us of the ftate of politics, arts, fciences, commerce, 
navigation, and the art military in fome parts of Ada, and in 
Egypt. • , 

Greece, which until this time there has been fcarce any no- 
tice taken of, begins now to fix our attention. In proportion 
as we come down from the ages near the deluge, we fhall fee 
arts and fciences introduce themfelves into that part of Europe, 
and its inhabitants immerge from barbarifm. 

The pifture of all thefe different obje£ts is not difficult to 
trace. The epochs of them are known, we are able to deter- 
mine them; in a word, we may eafily follow the progrefs of 
the nation, determine cxaftly enough the degree of their know- 
ledge, and eftimate their fcientifical attainments. 

Vol. II, A PART 
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from the Death of Jacob to the EftablMh- 
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BOOK I, 

Of Government. 

THE hiftory of the Upper Afia will not afford us, ?n 
the courfe of the prefent aera, any infight in politics, 
laws, and the form of government. The events 
that happened in that part of the world, during the whole fpace 
of time under our prefent examination, are abfojutely unknown. 
The hiftory of Egypt is not quite fo barren in thofe times as 
that of the Upper Afia ; it will give us fame affiftance in each 
of the obje&s which \ have juft indicated : but Greece will 
"abundantly repay us for the fmall affiftance which Afia and 
Egypt will afford us for that period. The hiftory of that par$ 
of Europe affords, in the ages we are now treating of, variety 
of events, of circumftances and details, abundantly fufficient to, 
inftruft us in the progrcfs of laws and politics among the differ^ . 
cnt people, known under the name of Greeks.. 

CHAP. I, 

Of the Babylonians and AJJ) rims • 

WE have feen in the firft part of this work, that Ninus had! 
united the throne of Babylon to that of Affyria. We 
have there likewife feen, that, on the death of that prince, the 

vaft 
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Damasicton. 

Xanthus. 

At the death of this prince, 
Thebes became a Republic. 
We know not what was then 
the form of its government. 
We even Jofe fight entirely of 
the hiftory of this city ; it does 
not begin again to make any 
figure, till the time of X er- 
ic es's expedition into Greece. 
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Book L Of Government 3. 

vaQ empire formed by his conquefts fell into the hands of Semi- 
ramis his confort- From Ninias, fon and fuceefibr of Semira- 
miSi to Sardanapalus* we find an aftonifhing vacuity in the 
hiftory of Aflyria and Babylon. There is nothing to be depend- 
ed on in a feries of Kings who had poffefied the throne for above 
800 years. They have indeed preferved the names of the great-, 
eft part of thofe monarchs * ; but that lift has appeared fufpiciou? 
to fome critics. They pretend to have difcovered in it many , 
marks of forgery b . However that may le>, as there remain no 
monuments of thofe princes % that difcjflion is of very little 
eonfequence. 

The obfeurity of their reigns is coirmonly attributed to 
the effeminacy and indolence which thofe ancient monarchs 
are faid to have lived in ; but perhaps thit obfeurity ought to 
be attributed, lefs to the fupinenefs of thofe princes, than to the 
tranquillity they took care their people fhould enjoy. The. vir- 
tues of a quiet and peaceable life are not fc ftriking as the fame 
of military talents. Hiftory takes very little notice of any thing 
but conquefts and important revolutions, especially when hifto- 
rians fpeak of countries they are not intercfted in. We know 
nothing, of the hiftory of thofe ancient people but from the 
Greek writers. The Greeks, a reftlefsj uhfettled people, 
efteemed nations only as they were warlike They have not 
condefcended to write the peaceable reigns cf the kings of Ni- 
neveh d : lovers of the marvellous, they did not find in the hir . 

* Eufeb. Chron. 1. a. ; Syncell. p. 103,, 108^-11 3,-14* ,-15x^-154. 155,-159,. 
165. 

b It has been pretended, that, in the lift given by Ct:fias, there are a num- 
ber of names' which may very well have been borrowed from the Greek and 
Perfian, to form fo long a catalogue. Sphaerus, Lam prides, Laofthenes, Der- 
cylus, are Greek names ; Amyntas is the name of the kings of Macedonia*, A- 
rhis is a name of the Spartan kings : Xerxes, Arm am it res, Mitbrstus, arc Per- 
fian names ; Sofarmus is the name of a king of the Medej, according to Ctefias 
himfelf. See Monrfaucon, hift. de Judith, p. 1x7. |Yet *ne may excufc Cte- 
fias for giving Greek and Perfian names to many of the Afyrian kings, by fay- 
ing, he had ufed thofe names as he found them in the archives of Perfia, trans- 
lated from the Aflyrian into Perfian. One might likewife £y, that probably he 
tranflated them into Greek himfelf, and explained them bj other names which 
to him may have appeared' equivalent. How many authors have taken the* fame 
liberty ? Without fpeaking of the Greeks and Latins, the hiftory written by 
M. de Thou will alone furnilh us with many examples of names fo difguifed, that 
they can- fcarcc be known. 

c See our diticrtation on the antiquities of the Babylonian i and Aflyrians, &c. 

d Diod. 1. 3. p. 136* 

A 2 ftory 



4 Of Government. Book I. 

ftory of the Affyrian monarchs thofe mining events, which 
fix the attention of the readers, and ftrike the writer's imagi-. 
nation. Extremely prejudiced in favour of the Egyptians, we 
may fay, they would only know that people in all antiquity. 

Yet we ought to think, that the fucceflbrs of Ninias were 
jiot abfolutely fuch as they are reprefented. All the hiftorians 
of antiquity acknowledge, that they knew of no monarchy that 
had fubfifted fo long as that of the Affyrians e . Herodotus, 
who, of all the writers, allows the ihorteft duration to this 
empire, yet agrees, fhat the A (Tynans had been matters of 
Afia for 520 years*. There is no mention made of any revo- 
lution during the couife of fo many ages. Could this empire 
have maintained icfelffor fo long a fpacc of time, without trou- 
bles and without revolutions, if the kings who governed it had 
been entirely abandoied to debauchery, and funk in effemina- 
cy ? Indeed, it feenu probable, they only endeavoured to go- 
vern their people in peace ; and, for that teafbn, the Greek 
hiftorians thought tiem unworthy of notice, they found no- 
thing remarkable to relate *. But mould we therefore defpife 
thefc princes ? Do (he warlike inclinations of a monarch al-* 
ways make his people happy? Befides, if it wercfo, we mould 
neceffarily lofe fight of the Babylonians and Aflyrians during all 
that fpace of time, which we (hall run over in this feebnd part 
of our work. 



CHAP II. 

Of the People of Palejtine, and of AJta Minor. 

TT7E are better acquainted with the events which hap* 
v V pened, in the fame ages, in that part of Afia which 
is warned by the Mediterranean. We have feen in the pre- 
ceding volume, that, a fhort time after the deluge, Paleftine,. 
and the borders of the Jordan, Were inhabited by civilized 



« Diod. 1. x. p. iJ7'i Dionyf. Halicarn. 1. t. p. a. 
f L. x. n. 91. * Diod. I. ». p. 13*. 
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Ttookl. Of Govemmeht* 5 

nations; which, notwithftanding, except the Sidonians, have 
made no v great figure in hiftory : moft of thefe people were 
deftroyed by Joftiua when he conquered Paleftine. Thofc 
to whom the Greeks gave the name of Phoenicians, were 
the only peoplfe who maintained themfelves. We will make 
them more particularly knowri, when We fpeak of the ftate of 
commerce and navigation in the ages which employ us at pre* 
fent. , 

The hiftory of Afia Minor, which till this time affords no 
materials for our work, prefents us now with objeds moft 
worthy our attention. Many dates, which are often mention- 
€d in ancient hiftory, fprung up in that part of the world. The 
Lydians, the Trojans, the Phrygians, are well-known nations. 
It is true, that, the Trojans excepted, thefe monarchies, in the 
times we fpeak of, were not very confiderable 5 therefore we 
ihall not dwell long upon them. 

With refpefk to the Trojans, their empire was of pretty large 
extent. Many provinces were dependent on it. , The whole 
maritime coaft of the Hellefpont was fubjeft to* them h . All 
the writers of antiquity agree in giving a great idea of the 
grandeur of Priam J. Troy, the capital of his dominions, was 
a confiderable city ; his kingdom, moreover, appears to have 
been very flourilhing 5 but we know nothing in particular of its 
form of government ; we are ignorant of their laws. What one 
jmay fay with the greateft certainty is, that the erown was he* 
reditary k . 

The throne was alfo hereditary in the other kingdoms 
of AGa Minor. The way they relate how Gordius, whom 
^re ought to look uppn as the origin of the race of the 



* Achilles, in the Iliad, fays, that, by fea he had taken twelve cfties from the 
•Trojans, and eleven by land. 1. 9. v. 318. 

i The description which Achilles made to Priam himfelf of the extent of the 
Trojan empire, gives us a great idea df it. Iliad* !. 14. v. $44, &c. 

The epithet that Virgil gives Priam, is likewife a fign that the}' looked on tha* 
prince as the moft powerful monarch that then reigned in Afia Minor* 



4 . . . . Tot quondam popufis terrifgue fuperhum t 
Regnat',rem Afia, Aneid. I. 4. v. 559. 

Strabo entitles Priam, King of kings, i, 1 3, p. 89 f* 

k Diod. 1. 4v p. 31*, &c. 
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kings of Phrygia, obtained the fovereignty, fliews lis one of 
thofe events, which, in the earlieft times, gtve birth to kingly 
govern ment* 

* The Phrygians, like all other people, were fome time with* 
out any form of government. Weary of the evils to which 
their domeftic diflenfions daily efcpdfed them, they confulted 
the oracle to know what the end of them would be* The an-' 
fwer was, that to ele£t a king was the only means of putting 
an end to their miferies. 

The Phrygians would know on whorti they ought to fit 
their choice : The oracle ordered them to give the crown to 
the firft perfon they fhould meet going in a car to the -temple 
of Jupiter. Scarce had they received this anfwef, when they 
met Gordius. They proclaimed him king upon the fpot 1 .* 
Gordius, in memory of that event, confecrated to Jupiter the 
car in which he was when he was raifed to the throne. *The 
knot by which the car was yoked, was fo artfully made, 
that it was not poflible to difcover where it began, or where 
it ended. This is the knot fo well known in antiquity by 
the name of the Gordian knot. The oracle had declared, 
that he who could unloofe it fhould have the empire of 
Afia ra . 

After Gordius, his fon Midas afcended the throne, 142$ 
years before Chrifi: n . The hiftory, or rather fable* related 
of this prince, is too well known for me to dwell upon it* 
It was Midas who eftabliflied in Phrygia the ceremonies of 
public worihip, which, ever after his reign, was there paid to 
the Divinity. He derived from Orpheus the knowledge of theft 
religious offices . Hiftory remarks that thofe fehtiments of 
religion with which he infpired his people, contributed more 
to ftrengthen his authority, than the power of hi6 arms p . 

I JufHn. I. ix. c. 7.; ,Arrian. dc exped. Alex. p. 86. 

Arrian deceives himfelf in referring. to Midas what has been, read of Gordfas. 
The greateft number of writers agree to acknowledge Goidius for the firft king 
of Phrygia. 

m Arrian, loco cit. p. 87. 

n See the memoirs of the academy of inferiptions, t. o. p. 1x6.; Eufeb. Chron. 
I. x. p. 86. 

« Cononapud Phot, narrat. 1. p. 4*5. > Juftin. 1. ix c. 7.; Ovid. Metam, 
1. Ti. v. 93. 

P CJonon, Juftin. loco clU 

Thi« 
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This is all that the hiftory of Afia can fupply us with on 
the fubje£t we are; at prefent employed about* The maxims, 
the political and civil laws of the people of whom we are 
fpeaking, are abfolutely unknown to us. We cannot even form 
any idea of them. Materials are entirely wanting. Yet wc 
jnuft except the Lydians. Herodotus acquaints us that their 
)aws were the fame with thofe of the Greeks q . 

But^ if we were to turn our attention to the Hebrew na- 
tion, we fhould find materials in abundance to make us 
amends for the want of them in the other nations of Afia. 
From their going out of Egypt the Ifraelites began to form 
ihemfelves into a nation, diftin& by their laws, and by their 
C uftoms, from all the reft of the earth ; a nation which fubfifts 
^t this day; and which is ftill governed by its own particular 
cuftoms, though difperfed throughout all the countries of 
the univerfe. 

The political and civil laws of the Hebrews are perfeftly 
known to us ; fo well, indeed, that it is not worth while to 
enumerate them, Befides, ,we ought not to make any compa- 
nion between the form of government eftabliflied by Mo* 
fes, and the other fpecies of governments, of which hiftory 
gives us examples. The Hebrew people had the Angular ad- 
vantage of having God particularly for their monarch, and for 
their legiflator. It was from God himfelf that this nation had 
received its laws* In a word, it was the Supreme Being who 
condefcended to prefcribe the ceremonies of the worfhip that 
he would have paid him by the Ifraelites, We ought there- 
fore to make no comparifon between the laws of this people, 
laws dilated by wifdom itfelf, and thofe that could be, obfer- 
ved by other nations. The precepts of the decalogue alone* 
contain more fublime truths, and maxims more eflentially pro- 
motive of the good of mankind, than all the profane wri- 
tings of antiquity could afford. The more we meditate on 
th« laws of Mofes, the more we {hall perceive their wifdom, 
sind infpiration; that infallible fign of the Divinity which fails 
all human works, in which, when we examine critically, we 

* L. I. P54- 

always 
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8 Of Government. Book I. 

always find great defe&s: befides, the laws of Mofes alone 
have the ineftimable advantage, never to have undergone any 
of the revolutions common to all human laws, which have 
always demanded frequent amendments ; fometimes changes ; 
ibmetimes additions ; fometimes the retrenching of fuperflui- 
fies. There has been nothing changed, nothing added, no* 
thing retrenched, from the laws of Mofes ; a lingular example, 
"»d fo much the more ftriking, as they have preferved their 
purity for above 3000 years. If Mofes had not been the 
roinifter of God, he could not, whatever genius we may 
fuppofe him to have had, from himfelf have drawn laws 
which received all their perfeftion the inftant of their forma- 
tion : laws which provided againft every thing that could hap- 
pen in the fuccelfion of ages, leaving no neceffity for change^ 
or even for modification. That is what no legiflator has ever 
done, and what Mofes himfelf could not have done, had he 
writ limply as a man, and had he not been infpired by the Su- 
preme Being r . 

I (hall obferve further, that the alliance made in the defert 
between God and the Ifraelites, may be 16oked upon as a mo- 
del of the forms they ufed to obferve in contra&ing thefe forts 
of engagements. 

Of all the ceremonies anciently ufed in folemn alliances, 
the effulion of blood appears to have been the mod important, 
and the molt univerlal. St* Paul fays, « For when Mofes had 
K fpoken every precept to all the people according to the law, 
« he took the blood of calves and of goats, with water, and 
«* fcarlet wool, and hyflbp, and fprinkled both the book and 
«< all the people, faying, This is the blood of the teftament 
*« which God hath injoined unto you f ." 

Profane hiftory affords us as plain a proof of this ancient 
cuftom, which regarded the Ihedding of blood, as the feal of 
all the covenants they contraSed. Herodotus, fpeaking of a 
treaty of peace concluded between the Medes and the Lydians, 



r Voy. Jaqnclet. diflertotion 3. fur I'exiftcnce de Dien, chap. 4, 7, 8, 9. & 
tiaiti dc la vcrite ct dc rinfpiration des livrcs fdCres, t. 1 . chap. 8. 

f Hcb. ph p. 9. v. 19. Voy. ic I\ CaUnet, foo^.7. ct t. *. p. 51, et u3< 
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by Cyaxaru% and by Aliattcs, obferves, that with thefe peo- 
pie, befides the other ceremonies common to them and the 
Greeks, the contra&ing parties ufed to make incifions on the 
arms, and mutually to fuck the blood that, ran from them 1 . 

We find, even among the favages, an example of tWe 
ancient ceremonies ufed in treaties of peace and alliance. — 
The, Spaniards, in 1643, m ade a treaty of peace with the 
Indians of Chili ; they have preferved the memory of the 
forms ufed at the ratification: it is faid, that the Indians 
killed many fheep, and ftained in their blood a branch of 
the cane-tree, which the deputy of the Caciques put into 
the hands of the Spanifli general, in token of peace and 
alliance u . 

As to the manner of ratifying alliances, the. cuftom then 
was to write two copies of their contracts : the one of the co- 
pies they folded up and tied, and fealed it with the fealfc of the 
contracting parties : the other was neither folded nor fealed ; 
it remained open, in order that recourfe might be. had to it on 
occaGon. The orders that Mofes received from God with re- 
gard to the tables of the law, and the manner in which that le- 
giflator executed them, prove the cuftom of having two copies 
of the contracts they made. The tables of the law whick 
Mofes,received on Mount Sinai, was the authentic copy where 
God had written the conditions of the alliance which he made * 
with his people. God ordered that thefe two tables fhould 
he put into the ark *. Mofes, at the fame time, taking care 
to write a duplicate of the fame commandments, placed it at 
the fide.of the ark*, that they might confult it, and eafily take 
copies *. 

Such like forms muft, without doubt, have' been in ufe, 
with refpect to particular contracts, with all the nations iq 
whom alphabetic writing was then known. We may, by' 
comparing the practice I have juft fpoke of, with thofe I 

* L. 2. n- 74. *4 Voyage dc Frezier, p. 73. 

* Exod. chap. ij. ver. 16. Y Deut. chap. 31. vcr a 5. 

s See the commentaries of Father Calmer, and his ditfertatioq on the form of 
ancient books. 
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have mcritioiicd ia the firfl: part of thi% wprk, a$ .having been 
ufcd originally % perceive the difference which alphabetic wri- 
ting has introduced, with refpe£k to the meafures taken for the 
fecurity pf. a£ts and cbntra&si ampng civilized natiops, 

♦ p h a p. m. 

Of the Egyptian^. • 

IN $h$ firft part of this work I haye fhewn the origin and 
the conftitution of government among the Egyptians ; but . 
1'have entered into no particulars ©f the rejgns and perfons of 

.the monarchs who poffeffed the throne in the ages we were 
then treating of ; but it will not be fo at prefent. Thd reign 
of Sefoftrisj tyith whom begins this fecond part of the hiftory 1 
of Egyptj is too rernarkabl^ an sera not to demand a particular; 
account of a monarch fq famous in antiquity. Of all the 
king^ of Egypt, the a&ions of Sefoftris were^the moft grand- 
*nd rhpft memorable*? : he equally fignalized himfelf in peace, 
}n vfrar, and in art?. This prince afcended the throne 1655 
^ears before ChrifK 

Sefoftris wa$ born with all the qualities which can form 
a great monarch. The education he' received was moft pro- 
per tp fecond thefe happy difpofitions. They fey, that the 
ting his father caufed to tte brought to court all the male 
infants born in Egypt the fame day with his Ton A \ he gave 
to them all, not excepting the young prince, an education 
perfe&ly equal and uniform. They were inured to labour 
and fatigue by all forts of e?ercifes ; they gave them no-' 
thing to eat till they had previously made out a confiderable 

« ."paid on foot e . Such was the education of Sefoftris and all 
\ his 

a Book 1. chap. u b Diod. 1. i. p. 6t. 

f I have followed j for the reign of Sefoftris, the chronology of P.. Tournc- 
mine. See his diflertat. ad oticcot Meuochii, in fol. Paris, 1 710. diflert. 5. t 

d Diod.,1. i. p. $*. " > 

The Notches, a people of South America, have the fame cuftom wkh refptft 
to the helr-apparant. ^.ettr. 'e<fiF. t. xo. p. aoi. 

e Diodorus fays, one hundred and eighty ftadia; an incredible number, fa 
tike them, as is common, twenty-four, ftadia to a league, for then ther muft 
4,t " •■■-^ ,--■■■■ > . * • • - " ■'• fe ;iVC 
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ins companions. Hiftoryadds, that <jhcy remained inviolably 
attached to him, ^nd that he chofe from this body the principal 
Officers <6f the army which 4c raifed for his gratnd expeditions t. 
TJhey jweie fciid *hea*o liatfe eppfifted of 170911 $ let us paufc a 
*Blile upoift thfe feci.. 

fiiodprtus Aies ndt afeeqain die nmraber x>f male infants bom 
iiilgyprthe fepie^ty mkh Sefoftris; but be gives room to 
gtidfi it, by facing, that when that monarch began his con- 
queftfc, *hey *rere*hcn 170®* For one cannot prefume, that 
^tfaere wre -only p^c/o ^idle children born in Egypt the feme day 
^witftSdfoftrta; and w* ought ftilHefc to fuppofe, that in cafe 
*her**rfcrc bnfy ryoa, tfcey .(hotild art come to manhood. S*- 
ibftris <couid not be ttuich kfethfrn forty years of age when he 
nudewook hi* «speditton, liitoe he was determined to it by 
*he <awiitl & hie daughter Amyrta K Jor we know from ex- 
perience, that out of a thotif&nd children, born at the fame 
time, {Sftre WH1 ifetpain tot little above one* third ^t the end of 
forty years K [ Tberefcre, as «We (till remained' 1 700 of the 
-Ci^rnpattidm'OCiSefcftris^iatTthelSme of his ^pedition, it mijft 
fcave r %eenV't»at Ae-wamfcier ofmale* horn Jn f Egygt the fame 
«4ay wkh ithfe prince, amountetl to morethan^boo $ and this 
appears to tnfeliighly imptt&abie. 

It hafr^been d%fer*ed, that there are very few more boys bom 
tfian girK; the whole dumber of chiyren, then, born the fame 
day ^ly^S«&%is, IhouW amourit' to -more than 10,000. How- 
lo^vef^pebpte^that country was anciently, how can one pcr- 
fulde dnt's TeTf that it was fo populous, that there could be 
J l>otntmr<wcVday wore thaft 10,000 children ? One may, by a 



iun gone forennetgnesittAwt half* But *e know, diat the. value *nd inta- 
(ur<joC the fiadit was as different and equtvacal among the ancients as the mc,a- 
* lure of miles and leagues among the moderns. We fchow that they had fli->rt fti- 
dia, eleven hundred* and eleven to a degree $ therefore one hundred and eighty 
ftadia, reckoning two thou land two hundred eighty two fathoms to a league, of 
twenty-five to a degree, make four leagues and tome fathoms. This valuation 
makes the fa& fpoken of by £>iodocus a little lefs incredible. % 

f Pied. p. o> g Tb "*« h ibid- 

1 Journal des fcayans, Aout. i£6JS, art. t. ; Tables de M. Dupre de S. Maur, 
rapportees, &c ad tome de l'hift. nat. clu cabinet du Roi, par M. Buifon, p. 590. 
e$fuiv. 
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companion of what happens in our times in France, make this 
;rery plain. 

In examining the number of children bornin Paris in a year, 
.we fee, for exalnple, that in 1750, they amounted to 23,104 k , 
which gives 63 or 64 for each day; and we may ohferve, that 
there were a few more boys than girls : thus we may fix the 
number of males born in Paris each day at 32 or 33. Paris 
.contains about 700,000 fouls K But we ought to take from 
: this number the monks, the nuns, the ecclefiaftics, old men, 
infants, and-that immenfe number of people of all forts who 
: live unmarried. I think I fhall not go too far if I reduce 
to 400,000 fouls all the perfons capable of having children. We 
have feen that there were only born in Paris 32 or 33 males 
each day; we therefore: can, after this calculation, determine 
.the number that could be born in Egypt, more efpeoially as the 
Egyptian^ could only marry one wife m . . - 

Following the rnoft exa& refearches, Egypt contained under 
its firft kings 27,000,000 of inhabitants. Every .body married 
» in thofe countries; the women were prodigioufly fruitful a , and 
were obliged to bring up all , their children, even thofe that 
fprungfrotjn illicit commerces p. For this reafoq, in order to 
render the account which I. would eftablifh more plain, and 
make a fort of cpmpenfation, I will calculate the number of 
children which could be born in Egypt each year from tjiefe 
-27,000,000 of inhabitants, whom I may well fuppofe tabe the 
number of per/ons capable of having children; an4 however ad- 
vantageous that, fuppdfitiqn may be $9, Egypt, yet we (hall want 
many to approach the member which the 1700 companions of 
Sefoftris neceffarily demand. 

In efFe£r, even fuppofing in Egypt 27,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants capable of having children, it refults from the obferva- 
tions which I have juft made, that there could not be born in a 



k Mercure de France, Janvier 1751* 

* Voy. le diftkm. de la Martiniere, au mot Park. 

« Herod. 1. x. n. gz. a Mem. de Trcvoux, Janv. 17S*. p. |s. 

© Strabo y t. 5. p. 10 1 8, B. See alfo the notes ad btnc he. - 

9 Diod. 1. 1. p. 31, * 
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-day more than 4320 children; a number fufficiently diftant from 
10,000, to which the relation of Diodorus neceflarily brings us. 
Above half is then wanting to bring us to an equality. To ob- 
tain that, we mud fuppofe more than 60,000,000 of inhabitants 
in Egypt, a number too exceflive ever to be admitted. I hope 
to be pardoned for this (mall digrqffion: I return to Sefoftris. 

This monarch had fcarce afcended the throne, when he did 
all in his power to render Egypt more powerful and more for- 
midable than it had ever yet been : his ambition propofed no- 

. thing lefs than the conqueft of the univerfe. But before he put 
in execution bis vaft proje£ks, he began by corre&ing and per- 
fecting the interior government of his kingdom. I fhall fpeak 
in ks proper place of his grand expeditions, and military regu- 
lations. We ought at prefent only to confider Sefoftris in the 
light of a legislator : his political eftablilhments ought to be our 
only objeft. 

I faid elfewhere, that from all antiquity Egypt was divi- 
ded into feveral provinces q . Ancient authors agree in this; 
but we cannot exa&ly difcover what were their precife number 

. before Sefoftris. That prince fixed them at thirty-fix. - He 

'divided all Egypt, fay the ancient hiftorians, into thirty-fix 
names ^ ordiftridts r , and gave the government of them to as 
many perfons, on whom he could depend. They levied the 
King's taxes, and regulated all the affairs which happened in 
their jurlfdiaionf. 

Sefoftris further divided, according to Herodotus, all the 
lands of Egypt into fo many portions as there were inhabi* 
tantsj each had an equal portion of land for paying a certain 

• rent annually. If the pofTeflions of any one were kflened 
or damaged by the Nile, he went to the King, and declared 
the lofs he had fuffered. The King caufed it to be measu- 
red, to know how much it was diminifhed, and proportioned 



* Part 1. book r. 

r Diod. Li. p. 64. The term nome> ufed to denominate the dHferent cantons 
of Egypt, is a term, invented by the Greeks when they were mailers of it under 
Alexander. - The Romans afterwards called the fame dill rifts firejeftures, when 
they brought Egypt under their command in the time of Auguttus. 

* Diod. L 1. p. 0*4. , 

the 
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the tifbvkt \6 the Quantity «f land that regained to die pro* 
•^rietor x . 

Of all the political iofthutionfc attributed «o Sefoftrfe, the 
fcaoft retoarkable, in my opinion* is the distribution be made 
<tf all his fobje&s mto different cMeSor ftaHes*. They>*o- 
koned in Egypt feveA different orders, who took their names 
ifrom the froftffion which each ordct eaereifed*. By this 
eftabliThment the different profeffions of ^atih member of the 
.*ihte were feparated and diftinguffhed froda *afch other. The 
Egyptians could not take upon tbem indifferently -the profe&oh 
-for whfchl&ey had the gteateft likings the ihotce Was not left 
' *o their difpofal : the childreh were obliged «& fee of the profef- 
' l -fion of their t atfeers y . They fc vetely puniflied whoever quitted 
it to embrace another «• We fhall again have occafion to fpeak 
*ff this political mftkutiofl, I referee like wife for the article of 
war the military laws published by Sefoftris. The .Egyptians 
attribute to this prince the gteateft part of the rfcrles concerning 
Ihe troops and the discipline -of armies \ 

Srfbftres has been placed ki the number of the maft'ia. 
-fcious kgiSators b ; the Egyptians, to iftiew haw perfe£tty that 
jprifioe knew the feience of government, faid, that he wafcitaiigbt 
by1Me^r^pdities*nd4fce«tt:bf governing r . They alwaysthekl 
fctsmcfcibry in thehigheft veneration, as one may j*K}ge.frc*i 
what I nm going to -relate. 

When Egypt, many ages afteir Sefoftris, «ras fallen undct 
-the domMion of the Fetfiairs, JBartus, ifeither 6i Xesxes, would 
-have his ftrftue placed above that Of this prince- The high 
p*f<ftft> -oft the part of &e whole college aflemUed on tfcerfub- 
>j<f£t 9 tfppoTed she delign of Darius, reprefenting to him, that 
•he fcad hot yetfwrpaifed 'the a&ions of Sefoftris. Darius was 
fcbt ftffended at fee fifeejfy of *he high pridft*. He -only an- 



* L. 1. D. 109. 

u Arift. polit. 1. 7. c. 10. init. 5 Dicaearchus apud fchol. Appollon. Rhod. 1* 

* Herod. 1. a. n. 16 3. 

y iMato in Tim., p. 1044. 5 libcrat. in Bafirid. p. ji8, 3*9. ; Diod.l. 1. p. $5* 

* Diod. loco cit. * Diod. 1. 1. p. 106. t> ifiikn.-vtr.-hilt. K ix.-c.4« 
c Arift. pblit. 1, 7.-C. 10.; I>bd. l.,x. p. 10$, xtf6. 

d Herod. 1. x. n. 2x0.; Diod, ). 1. p. <8. 
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fwerel, th*f ht vf&xU endejivour to attain to thfe glory of tha* 
hero, if he lived to his age c . 

Sefoftris died after a reign of 33 years *\ his fon fuccceded 
him *. Hiftorians agree in faying, that he did nothing re- 
markable K He was, in that, like the reft of the rnpnarchs 
who poffefled the throne of Egypt* from Sefoftris to Bochoris, 
whofe reign falls in the year 762 before Chrift. We do not 
know pofifively the names, and ftilj lefs the a&ions of mod of 
thefeprinces. Egypt therefore will fupply us with nothing (qjf. 
flur refear^hejj fpr a long fucpeflion of a^es, 

CHAP. IV. 
Of Greece. 

I Need not repeat wbat I hate faid, in the firft pait of this 
work, of the (late of the ancient inhabitants of Greece* 
We there have fee* to what a pitch they were originally rude 
and barbarous* The reader will not have forgot, that this part 
pf Europe owed the firft knowledge of fcience it poffeffed t& 
ftrangcrs, who going out of Egypt, formed there a very egten- 
Jive empire, though of a very fliort duration. Other colonics 
pafled fucceflively into Greece. I have not indeed been very 
particular about their firft eftabliftiments. Marking the «ra, 
and telling the name* of the authors of them* W& all that I 
had to do. 

Thefe firft colonies had done little or nothing to civilize the 
Greeks. Thefe people did not begin to be poliihed till near thfc 
times wo are at present engaged in. TTiis happy change was 
the work of new colonic! which came then from Egypt and Phe- 
nicia into Greece. TJie condu&ors of thefe laft emigration* 
taught the ancient inhabitants of the country to ufe more % form 
and more order in their focieties. They founded different king* 
4oms, which fubfifted a long time wkh great reputation. W* 

< Diod. ibid. 

f Dtod. 1. 1. p. €9. € Xicu>, ibid. 5 Herod. I %. h. in. b Item, ibid. 
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will run over the hiftory of them, obferving the order of time, 
and the importance of the fubje&s. 



ARTICLE I. 



Athens. 



r 



|"N the preceding volume I have touched upon the origin of 
♦the kingdom of Athens. I there remarked, that -Attica had 
not been expofed to the fame commotions as the other govern- 
ments of Greece *. The inhabitants neverthelefs had not profit- 
ed from the tranquillity they enjoyed, fo much as to be any 
way polifhed. The Athenians remained a long time barbarous 
and rude, ignorant of the moft neceflary arts, living without 
( laws, and without difcipline. Attica was nothing before the 
foundation of Athens. 

That famous city, to which all Europe owes the origin of its 
laws, its arts and fciences; Athens, the feat of politenefs and 
learning, the theatre of valdur and eloquence, the public fchool 
-of all who afpired to knowledge; Athens more famous, by the 
genius of its inhabitants, than Rome by its conquefts, owed its 
foundation to Cecrops, originally of Sais, a city of the lower ! 
Egypt*. 

Cecrops arrived in Attica 1582 years before Chriftianity *. 
He was well received by Afteus, who then reigned in that 
diftrift. That prince even gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and after the death of Afteus, Cecrop6 fucceeded him m . 
As foon as he afcended the throne, he laboured to polifh his 
fubje&s, by acquainting thenv with the advantages of living 
in fociety. When Cecrops came into Attica, that part of 
Greece was a prey to the ravages and incurfions of pirates 
and robbers. The people of Boeotia, whom they then called 
Merles, defolated the country by perpetual incurfions n : the 
Carians on the fea-poaft were always pillaging 9 . Cecrops 

i Part i. book i. 

k Diod. 1. 1. p. 33. ; African, apud. Etifeb, prsp. evang, h 10. c. 10. p. 491. 

1 Marm. Oxon. cp. 1. m Apollod. 1* 3. p. i9*-» Fauf. 1. 1. c. a, 

a PhUicor. apud Strab. 1. 9. p. 609. * Idem, ibid. 

reprefented 
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iepreferittci to ttstfe* fiibje&s, that the billy way to fcefitt fucb 
violences, was to aflertibie and utiite their forces. He (hewed 
them to htiM hotifes, mA gmndtd a city, which he' called af- 
ter himfelf Geeropid*.' Laftly* to* put his new eftabHfhmem in 
abfoiute feckrity, he fefeilt a fdrtrefe on si riling ground, where 
they afterwards built t*e telnpk of Mtaem«. Such is the epo- 
dia of the birth of Athens. 

The rtattte of that city id famous irt ancietit ftory, by an 
tvent that is ftrangely disfigured by fable, but which, howeverj 
deferves to be related, on account of the remarkable change it 
occafioned iti the Form of government. 

Antiquity fa^s then* that Cecrops, in building the walls of 
Athens j faw ftart out of the earth In a moment an oKve-tree 
and a fountain. Struck with thefe prodigies,, he fent to Del- 
J>hos to affc of -Apollo what they fignified, and what he was to 
do. The oracle anfwered* that Mmerva, who was defigned 
by' the olive-tree* and Ncf{>tune, by the water, claimed recipro- 
cally the fight Of naming trie city they had built, and that the 
peopfe were to decide the difference. On this anfwer, Cecrops 
iaffembled all his fiibje&s, men attd Women ; for, at that time, 
the women had a right to vote in public deliberations. Mi- 
nerva carried it only by one votej and that, they fay, was a 
woman's r . 

* A fittle while after, Attica having been greatly damaged ' 
hj the waters, the Athenians imagined that Neptune was en* 
raged, and wanted to be revenged. To appeafe him, they re- 
folved to punifh the women on account of the preference they 
had given to Minerva ; they determined, that for the future 



P Apollod. 1. 3. p. 191.; Plm. 1. 7. &&. 57. p. 41 j. 

4 Thucyd. 1. x. p. no.; Plin. loco cit. Anonym, d* incredib. c. 1. p. 85.; Va- 
ler. Maxim. 1. 5. c 3.; Excrn. n. 3. p. 46$. 
' r Varro apud Auguft. dc civit. Dei, 1. 18. c. p. 

We ought not to be furprifed, that, in the firft ages, the women among the 
Greeks were admitted into their public aflcmblies, and had a right to yote : they 
enjoyed the fame advantage among many other nations of antiquity. The women, 
were admitted in our national aflcmblies by our anceftors the Gauls, and they 
took no refutation without their advice. It was the fame with the ancient people 
Of Germany: Pint. t. a. p. »4*. C, j Tacit, de morib. Germ. n. •.; Polyxn. 
jgtrat. 1. 7. c. $♦. 
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they Ihould not be admitted into the aflembiies* nor kny child 
from that time bear the name of its mother f . 

Some ancients fay, that Cecrops built twelve cities, or, to 
jpeak more properly, twelve towns 1 : but it appears to me 
much more likely to give the foundation of thefe twelve ci- 
ties or towns to. Cecrops II. the feventh king of Athens. ThU 
is the opinion of many of the moft efteemed modern critics u . 
It was not pra&icabjc in thofe early times to found twelve 
towns at the fame time ; it was enough for Cecrops to be able 
to form one, with a people fo rude as the Athenians were then. 
One may prefume, that the founding of Athens was foon foU 
lowed by that of fome other cities or towns. We are fo much 
the more authorifed to Relieve it, as the Athenians were looked 
upon as the firft people of Greece who eftablifhed capital cities K 

One of the firft cares of Cecrops was the inftitution of public 
worfhip rendered folemnly to the Deity. He applied himfelf 
to regulate the ceremonies of religion. Not but the firft inha- 
bitants of Greece had fome fort of worfhip ; but it appears, that 
they had no fufficiently clear and diftin& idea of the Divinity, 
and of the homage due to fcim ?. We therefore ought to look 
upon Cecrops as the firft who gave any certain form to the re* 
ligion of the Greeks z . Pauianias fays, that this prince regu- 
lated the worfhip of the gods and religious ceremonies with 
great wifdom a . He taught the Greeks to call Jupiter thq- Su- 
preme God, or rather Moft High b . He firft ere&ed an altajr 
at Athens c , and forbade them to facrifice to the gods any thing 
that had life d . 



f Varro apud Auguft. loco at. 

One may fee the different explications given to this hifforical fable, Vofllus de 
idol. 1. i. c.xs.; Le P. Tourncmine, Trevoux. Janvier 1708. f I.' Abbe Ban- 
nier, explicat. des fables, t. 4. p. xo. 

* Philicor. apud Strab. 1. 9. p. 609. 

u Moeurs de regn. Athen. 1. z. c. 14. ; Potter, Archqeol. Gr. 1. 1. c. 1. p. ?• 

* Stephan. voce Afotth p. 28. 

y Voy. Bannicr, explicat. des fables, t. 6% p. 148* & fuiv. 

2 Ifidor. orig. 1. 8. c rx. • a L. 8. c. *. iniu 

h u *fxct,Ti{ y ibid:; Eufeb. prsp. evang. 1. xo. c. 9. 

c Eufeb. ibid.; Macrob. Sat. 1. 1. c. xo, d Pauf. 1. 8. c, %. init. 

There 19 on this fubjeel a very remarkable difference of opinion among ancient 
writers ; but the contradiction is only in appearance. Mcurfiu* has fufficicn^y 
proved it, de regib. Athen. 1. 1. c.19. 
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To fecure the foundations of his new eftablilhment, and to 
linifh the civilizing of his people, Cecrops laboured to give 
them laws. The firft and moft important was that of mar- 
riage c . Before Cecrops, the Greeks had no idea of conjugal 
union : they gratified their deGres indifcrirriinately. The chil- 
dren which fprung from thefe irregular commerces, never could 
know who were their fathers, and could only know their mo- 
thers, whofc name they always bore f *w Cecrops (hewed the 
Athenians the inconveniencics arifing to fociety from fuch an 
abufe. He eftablifhed the laws and rules of marriage in the 
form they were pra&ifed in Egypt, that is to fay, that one 
man mould only have one woman*. 

The laws would not have been of any great fervice,' if he 
had not had perfons charged with the execution of them. It 
was in this view that Cecrops eftablifhed courts to determine 
the differences that might happen among his fubje&s. The 
Athenians found this eftablilhment fo wife and fo neceflary, that 
afterwards each town of Attica had its magiftrates to preferve 
peace and good government, and had places fet apart folely for 
that bufinefs h . . Of all the tribunals fet up : by Cecrops, the 
jnoft famous was that afterwards called Areopagus *. We (hall 
fpeak more particularly of it under the reign of Cranalis, fuc* 
ceflbr of this prince. 

Cerfops likewife diftributed into four tribes all the inhabi- 
tants of Attica k . It is probable he made this divifion on the 
plan of the diftin&ion of profeffions eftablifhed in Egypt by Se- 
foftris K We (hall, in the fequel, have an opportunity of feeing 
many other conformities between the policy of the Athenians 
,aad Egyptians. 

e foftin. 1. 1. c. 6\; Athen. 1. 13. hit.; S aulas, voce TtpunB, t. 3. J>. 189. 
f %arro apod Auguft. it civ. Dei, i. 18. c. 9. ; Suidas, loco ciU 
S Herod. 1. a. n. 91.; Suidas, loco tit. 

* Thucyd. 1. a. p. 108.; Plut. in Thef. p. xx. A. 

1 The ancients are divided about the time 6f fixing tbe inftitution of the Arco* 
pagns : but, Once the difcovcry of the Arundelian maibles, we can afcribe this 
eitablifhmcnt to none other but to Cecrops 5 fince, in the reign of Cranaus his 
fucccilbr, that tribunal was in Aich high reputation, that Neptune and Mars 
chofe them arbitrators of their difference. Marm. Oxon. ep. 3. 

* Pollux, V. 8. c. 9. fegm, xoo. Others refer thii 4nflittttion to the reign of 
jBrec.hthens. 

1 See Diod. L z. p. 33. 
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The manner of burying the dead has always been looked 
upon as one of tbpfe cuftoms which diftinguifti polifhed people 
from nations abfplutely barbarous and ftvage. All legiflators 
have taken particular care to prefcrihe to their people the rules 
yrhich ought to be pbferved pn thefe forrowful occafions 10 . 
Antiquity attributes to Cecrops the inftitution of funeral cere- 
monies in Greece. Cicero fays, that this prince, introduced 
the cuftom of burying the dead, and of (brewing corn upoo 
fheir graves a . 

In thofe rernote times kingdoms were of very fmall extent j 
one city, oft which fome villages and feme leagues of terri? 
tory depended, often comprjfed the whole domain of thefe firi| 
kings. By what an ancient author relates of the roll of the 
inhabitant of Attica, taken by Cecrops, one may judge of 
the power and the ftjrength of tbofe ancient kings. Cecrops, 
to know tbe number of his fubjedts, ordered that each fhould 
bring a (tone to a certain place which he appointed * % when all 
had obeyed, they counted the ftones^ aqd found twenty thou- 
(and*. 

Thi$ is all that hiftory infprms us pf the anions of Cecrops, 
urho reigned fifty years after his arriva} in Greece p. Fable has 
fnade this prince a monfter cqmpofed pf two different fpecies. 
The ancients have affigned many motives for this allegory. 
Some have explained it from the inftitution of marriage, 
which in feme fort compofed a man of two different bodies : 
others have explained it from his foreign birth : others from 
the largenefc of his body : apd, laftly, feme became heXpoke 
two languages, Egyptian and Greek, and that he fcnew the 
pianqers of both nations q . 

Cecrops had, by his marriage with the daughter of A&eus,< 
only one fcj, named Eryjifthon*. This prince died before bis 
father (. Cranaiis, a Greek, and -an Athenian by birth *, 

i? pUfo dc repufr. I 4. p. 656. B. De leg. Li. p. 774. A. 
° De legib. 1. *, h. 15. t. 3. p. 158. , 

The Greeks afterwards thought proper to burn their dead. Vide Bom. Iliad. & 
OdyfT fafim. 

Philicor. apud Scholiafr. Pindar. Olyrop. ode 9. ver 68. p. 209. 
P Suidas in flg^ctftl, t. 3. p. 189. * Sec Marfh. p. 109. 

1 Panf. 1. x. c. a. p. 7. C Idem, ibid. 
\ -A polled. 1. 3. p. 193.} Pauf. hcQclt. 
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finding htmfelf, at the death of Cecrops, the moft eminent and 
naoft powerful man in the pity, feized on the throne* W? 
fhould have had little to fay of bis reign, if the marbles had 
not placed under this prince two events very famous in an* 
fiquity. 

The firft is the judgment given by the Ardopstgtirf be* 
tween Neptune, fovereign of a" part of Theflaly, and Mar% 
v*ho likewife reigned over many diftri&s of that provbicfc. 
The murder of Hallirothius, fon of Neptune, killed by Mara, 
pade thefe two kings appeal to the judgment of the Areopa- 
gus. As this judgement is the firft and moft celebrated that 
Fas given hy this grand aflembly tt , it & right to relate it* 

The Areopagus, inftituted by Ceerops on the plan of the 
tribunals of Egypt* was not long of rifing to very great re* 
nutation. Strangers, even fovereignt, came to fufamit to its 
decffiQfiSf It was principally for the examination of murders^ 
that the Areopagus had been eftabjifhed x . Hallirothius, fon. 
p{ Neptune, baying abufed Alctppa, the. daughter of Mars, this 
prince, enraged at fo fcandalous. an affronts revenged himfijf 
hy the death of £IalKrothips. This violent proceeding might 
have bad terrible confluences. To avoid which* Mara and 
Neptune fubmitted their difference to the decifion of the Aroo 
pagus. The fenate being afiembfcd, after having heard die rea> 
ibns on both fides, they determined* that the revenge qf .Mans 
$d not exceed the outrage he had received in the perfoa of has 
daughter*; This judgment was found fo juft, that, or extoi 
the abilities of thofc who had given k, they faid that twdvt 
gods had mingled among the number of the fenatois *. It waf 
pn this occafion* that the Areopagus z$cozvcd {be name- which 
it has always borne fince% 



" Marm. Oxon. ep. 3. ; Plin. 1. 7. feft. $7. p. 41$.; Pauf. 1. 1. c. at. 

* Solon confiderably extended the jurifti&iei* of tki* court ; be gavt itfftefn- 
fpc&ion of tb^e whole Gate. 

f This was the (irft procefs for murder which was judged at Atberri, Paul; I. t . 
e. *i.; Plin. 1. 7. fc£t. 57«; Liban. deckm. ax, 13. , 
z Apollod. I. 3- p. 193. . » 

* Marra. Oxon. ep* 3.,- Eufeb. chron. L x. p» jtf.; Scrv. ad Geor&L i r v. 18. 
The ancients do not entirely agree about the etymology of Uac word Arco}*; 

$u$. Voy. les mem. de l'acad. des iiifcrip. t. 7. mem. p. 17c, 
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At the beginning! the members of this famous tribunal were 
chofen from the mod prudent afcd judicious perfonages of the 
city. Authors do not agree as to the number of judges which 
compofed it b $ which makes me belieye, that it varied at dif- 
ferent times. The edifice where the Areopagus aflemhled in 
the beginning, was very plain and mean c . It was placed in 
the middle of Athens, on a hill, fituated oppofite to the cita- 
del d . That pofition muft have been very inconvenient for old 
men, who could not get up but with difficulty e . This deter- 
mined the Areopagi to remove their tribunal to a part of the 
city called the King's Portico *. It was a place expofed to all 
the injuries of the weather*. The judges repaired thither ill 
great filence. As foon as they were all met, they (hut them up 
in a circle, marked by a fort of rope with which they inclofed 
them*. They fat there on feats of ftone, holding in their Jhand, 
as a mark of their character, a fort of baton, made in the form 
ofafceptre*. 

Homer fhews the antiquity of thefe ufages. Among the dif- 
ferent fubje&s reprefented on the (hield of Achilles, we fee 
the judges employed in the fun&ioh of their office. The poet 
painted them fitting in ja circle, in the midft of a public fqoSre, 
upon finely polifhed ftones, and bearing a fceptre in their 
hand when they gave their opinions K There, is room to be- 
lieve, that, in this pifture, Homer has conformed himfelf to 
the practice of the Areopagus. Paufanias fays the fame of this 
ancient fimplicity ; when, fpeaking of this tribunal, he fays, iri 
the court were feen two forts of filver ftones, cut in forni 
of feats or benches K The expreffion he ufes is remarkable > 
he calls them filver fiones m ; a proof that, in thofe ear- 
ly times, ftones were the only feats they ufed in the Areo- 
pagus . 

to Vby. Its mew, dc 1'aead. des Infcript. t. 7. p. 198. 

« Vitruv. I. 1. c. 1. d Herod. 1. 8. n. 5*.; Val. Max. 1. i. C. 3. p. 4tf?- 

- e Acad, des infcript. t. j . mem. p. 19;. f Ibid, p. 19c. 8 ibid, 

b T. 7. mem. p. 190, 196. i Suid. 1. 1. p. 421. 

k Iliad. 1. 18. v. 497, &c. 1 L. x. c. x8. p. 6"8. ™ AgyvgSj Xtfog* 

» Spou pretends, that the remains of this ancient tribunal are (HU to be feen at 
Athens. - Voyage de Grece a t. z. p. 451. 
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In order that nothing might take off the attention of the 
Areopagi, they never fat in judgment, hut during the night. 
For this reafon, fays Athenaeus, that none might know either 
the number or the faces of the Areopagi °. Thofe of the 
ancients who have inquired into the reafons of this pra&ice, 
have delivered many motives which I think more ingenious 
than folid p . It feems to me, that this was a neceffary confer 
quence of the cuftom, that all tribunals had of judging crimi- 
nals accufed of murder, fub dio, in the open air q . It is plain, 
that, without that precaution, the crowd and noife of the peo- 
ple, which it would not be poffible to hinder during the day- 
time, might take from the magiflrates, affembled in a place 
only inclofed by a cord, a great part of the attention which 
matters of fuch importance as murder require. 

I have faid, that the Areopagus was formed by Cecrops 
on the model of the tribunals of Egypt. We have feen, that 
the parties were not allowed to defend themfelves by ora- 
jtors in Egypt r . The maxims of the Areopagus, at its in- 
ilitution, were, in this particular, very conformable to thofe 
.of the Egyptians. In the earlieft times, the parties were 
obliged to plead their caufes themfelves f ; the eloquence of 
orators was looked upon as a dangerous .talent, and was only 
proper to give to crimes the appearance of innocence. Yet 
the feverity and exaftnefs of the Areopagus, in this particular, 
was foftened in time ; they permitted the accufed to make ufe 
of the affiftance and help of orators c ; but they were not fuffer- 
ed, in pleading, ever to lofe fight of the main queftion u . In 
confequence of this reftri&ion, they could neither make ufe of 
exordium, nor peroration, nor any thing, in a word, that coulji 
excite the paffions, and feize on the admiration or pity of the 
judges x . The orators were obliged to confine themfelves folely 
to what belonged to their caufej otherwise filence was im- 



° U 6. p. ijj. P Ibid. See alfo Luciaa in Hermot. n. $4. 1. 1. p. 8c|. 

4 See Antiph. orat. ie c*de Herodis. 

r Part the firtt, book 1. ait. 4. 

f Sext. Empiric, adv. rhet. 1. x. p. 304. 

* Lucian in Anacharfi, n. 19. t. %, p. 889. 

u Arift. rhet. 1. x. c. 1. intt, ; Lucfon ub\ fupra. 

* PoUux, 1. 6. c. 10. fegin. 117.$ Qniatil. inftit. 1. *. c. 1. 
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pored tipdtt ttam by a herald *. This manlier of plead- 
ing before the Areopagus, one may fay, ga?e the tone to 
the bar of Athens, and extended itfelf to the difcourfeft 
that were pronounced at the other tribunals. It is for this 
reafon, that the beginning and the end of the orations of De* 
noftbenes appear to us fo fimple and fo deftitute of orna- 
ments a . 

A9 to the emoluments of the judges, there is room .to doubt 
whether they had any originally. Thofe they had afterwards 
were very fmall. They had at firft only two oboli a caufe, 
and afterwards three b ; that is, four fols at moft, an obelus 
being about fifteen deniers of French money*. The length 
of the proceedings made no alteration j and, when the deci- 
sion of an affair was put off to the next day, the Areopagi had 
only one obolus for that day. Such was the Areopagus, 
whofe integrity and wifdom is too univerfally known to bt 
infilled upon. Hiftory never fpeaks of this auguft aflembly 
but to boaft of its abilities, and make encomiums on it. De- 
tnofthencs does not fear to fay, that it was unheard of that 
any one had complained of an unjuft fentence given by that tri- 
bunal 4 . 

The feeond event, which has made the reign of Cranaus 
memorable, was the deluge of Deucalion e . Nothing is 
more celebrated in the Grecian hiftory than that event, 
Deucalion is looked upon as the reftoref of the human 
race ; and really was the ftock of a numerous pofterity 
who reigned in many parts of Greece. But the ddUge, 
which happened in his time, was only a great inundation 
caufed ,by feme rivers in Theffaly, whofe courfe was in- 
terrupted by the high mountains with which that country is 
environed : this, joined to the vaft quantity of rain which 

7 Arid. Quint. Lucian. loco o/* 

a Epilog?* iili mo€ ciyitatU abftulit. Qttintil. inft. A 10. c. u 

b Ariftophan. in Plut. v. 319. in Equit. r. 51. See the note of Cafaubon, p. 
77. and thoic of Spanheim upon Plutus, £.151. & let m*m. de I'acad. des in- 
icript. t. 7. mem. p. igx t & 195. 

c Ibid. p. 195. % 

d In Ariftocrat. p. 735. F, . 

e Marm. ep. 4. . 
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fell that year, overflowed the whole country *. It even appears 
that the inundation extended to the borders of Mount Parnaffus* 
where Deucalion had eftablifhed tfie feat of his dominions *. 

Yet moftof the ancient writers fpeak of the dduge of Deu- 
calion as an univerfal inundation, which drowned the whole 
human race, except this prince and Pyrrha his wife*. It is 
from this tradition that in the Grecian antiquity Deucalion paf- 
fes for the firft who built cities and r aifed temples to the godfe. 
They likewife fay chat he was Ac firft king K Some have even 
pretended, that after this deluge the earth remained a long 
time defert and uncultivated k j that the inundation had deftroy- 
ed the trees, corrupted the fee^s, and obliterated unSmfallf 
all the monuments of arts and fciences 1 . This is the reafoti 
without doubt that fbme modern writers have advanced, tkat, 
after the deluge of Deucalion, Greece was totally defert, and 
abandoned, and was not cultivated, far more than three ages 
after this flood w . 

All thefe fa&s, fo far from being proved, are entirely con* 
tradi&edby hiftory. Greece, -from die moment it began to be 
peopled, never wanted inhabitants. The fmcceflion of the 
Kings of Argos, of Athens, of Sicyon, was never interrupted. 
We ought then to look upon the deluge of Deucalion as a lo- 
cal inundation, which might deftroy a great many people in 
the country where it happened, but does not appear to have 
had any other cenfequences. Thus the marbles of Paros ex- 
plain it. They fay plainly, that Deucalion having been faved 
from the flood, retired to Athens, where he facrificed to Jupi- 
ter Phyxius tt . 

Cranaiis only pofien*ed the throne nine years. He was 
drove away by Amphy&ion to whom he had given his daughter 
in marriage °. Some make, this Ampby&ion fon of Deucalion, 



f Marm. cp. a.; Biimier explic. des fables, t. 6. p. 7 $. « Mann. ep. a. 

h Apollod. 1. 1. p. 19, 20.; Ovid. met. 1. 1. v. 318, &c. 

i Apollon. Rtiod. 1. 3. v. 108;. k Plato de leg. 1. 3. p. 804. 

1 Diod. 1. 3. p. a 3 x. 1. $. p. 37*, 397, 39 8 - 

«* A&z Erudit. Lipf. «n. 1691. p. 100. j Buffbn, hift. nat. t. 1. p. zot. 

■ Marm. Oxon.ep. 4. ° Paul". 1. 1. p. 7, 8. 

Vol. II. D others 
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Others fay he was only his grandfon p . Neither of thefe opi* 
ijions is to be received. The marbles diftinguiih very plainly 
Amphy^iop {on of Deucalion, from Amphy&ion King of At 
thens *. They make them cqtemporaries *. We are ignorant 
of the e*tra£tion of |he king of Athens. We are not better inn 
ftru&ed in the manner of his gqvernment : but there, happened 
in his reign two events of very great confequence in the Greci- 
an hiftory, the cfiablifhment of the Amphy&ioas, and the arri- 
val of Cadmus. I fhall at prefent only 'fpeafc of the firft. 

At the time that Amphy£Hon enjoye4 the fruits of his ufur, 
pation *t Athens, Amphy&ion, fon of Deucalion, reigned at 
Thermopylae f . This prince, full qf wifdom *nd the love of 
his country, ferioufly refle&ed on the ftate of Greece in his 
time. It was then divided into many independent fovereignties, 
This divifion might caufe difputes, and occafion inteftine wars, 
which might fubjedfc the nation to the enterprifes of barbarous 
people, by whom they were furrounded, and who coujd^ eafily 
overwhelm them l , 

To prevent fo great an evil, Amphy&ion thought of uniting 
by a common tie all the different ftates of Greece; ^o the cnd % 
fays an ancient writer, that being always ftri£Uy united 1 by the 
feared bounds of friendfhip, they, might labour together to main? 
tain themfelves againft the common enemy, and make them- 
felves formidable to the neighbouring nations u . In this view 
he formed a league among twelve Greek cities, whofe deputies 
were to meet twice a-year at Thermopylae *. This famous af- 
ffcmbly was called tfo council of the Jmpbyftions y from the name 
of the inftitutor *. 

Each city fent two deputies, and had of confequence two votes 
in theif deliberations, and that without di(tin£Hon, and with- 



P Acad, des infeript. t. 3. mem. p. 195, <1 Marm. ep. 5. 

t Ibid. Seaalfo ApoWod. 1. 1. p. ao. »* Mann, cp. $. 

t Dion. Halicarn. ]. 4. p. ai$. u ibid. 

* Herod. L 7. n. 100.5 ^ichin. de falfa kgat. p. 401. ; Strabo, L 9. p. 643.; 
yauf. K 10. c. 8. imt. 

y Marm. ep. 5. ; Pauf. loco c'tt. The Greek hi dorian s are not agreed as to the 

{lumber of people of which the aflembly oi the Amphyt"tfofts was cpmpofcd. Sec 
rs mem. de l'acad. des infeript. t. 3. mem. p. 19 J. 
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dut thfe ifaoft powerful hiving ahy prerogative or pre-efnihfcrice z : 
the liberty which thefe people valued themfelves upon> required 
that all ftiould be upon an equal footing. 

The oath whidh toe deputies took before their lnftalntent* is 
too remarkable to be pafled over. ^Bfchiiies hafe preferved the 
form a . ft was comprehended iiearly iri thefe terms : " I 
**' fwear ilever to overturn ahy of the cities honoured With the 
" rights t>f the~Amphy£ticttiate, and not to chaftgc the courfe 
" of its risers* ileither in time of peace nor war. And if any 
" people come upoit Arch an ertterprifc, I engage itiyfelf to car- 
« ry war into their country, arid to eraze their cities, their 
" towns* and villages. And further* if I find any one fo im- 
<c pious as to dare to Ileal any of the fcfferifags confecrated in 
«« the temple of Apollo, or to be any wife aiding in the com- 
" mifBori of that criihe, either by giving him an helping hand, 
« or aflSfting with his counfcls, I will employ my feet, my 
" hands, my voice* in a Word* all my ftrength, to revenge the 
« facrilegei" This Oath was accompanied with terrible impre- 
cations and execrations* 

' We fliould look On the aflfembty df the Amphy&ions as the 
fefEon Of the ftates-general of Greece; The deputies who com- 
pofed that auguft company, re^refented the body of the nation, 
With full pQwer to concert and refolve whatever appeared to 
them to be moft advantageous to the common caufe. Their 
authority was hot limited to judge of public affairs in the laft re- 
fort; it extended even to the railing of troops* to force rebels to 
fubmit to the execution of their fentences. The three religious 
wars undertaken at different times by order of the Amphy&ions, 
are a ftriking proof of the extent of their authority b . 

It was efteemed a great honour among the Greeks to have a 
right to fend deputies to this kind of ftates-generah The leaft 
mark of infidelity to their country was fufficient to hinder their 
admiffion. The Lacedaemonians and the Phocian* were ezclad- 



* Mfchin. de falfa legat. p. 401. a De falfc legal, p. 401* t. 

* Acad, 4es iafcript. t. 3. mem. p. ipi» x*j. 
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ed for a time € . They could not get readmitted till they had 
made amends by plain proofs of fervice and attachment for the 
fault which they had committed^ 

Great politicians have always found, that' the bed way to give 
duration to the eftablifliments they formed, was to unite them 
with religion. With this view, Amphy&ion charged the coun- 
cil, which bore his name, with the care of protecting, the tem» 
pie of DeJphos, and of having a watchful eye over the riches 
treafured there *•,• But his principal oty'eft was, as we have 
fliewnjuft now, to eftablifh between the different dates of 
Greece, the harmony that was neceffafy for the prefer yation of 
the body of the nation, and to form' a centre of union which 
might affure for ever a reciprocal correfpondence among thefc 
different people* 

The effeft anfwered the care and expe&ation of the prince* 
From that moment the interefts of their country became com- 
mon among all the people of Greece. The different dates of 
which that part of Europe was compofed, only formed one and 
the fame republic 5 a union which afterwards made the Greeks 
formidable to the Barbarians *. It was the Amphy&ions who 
faved Greece in the time of the invafion of Xerxes. It is by 
fneans of this affociation that thefe people have done fuch great 
adions, and have fupported themfelves fo long a time with- the 
highcft diftiuftipn. Europe ha6 models of the fame affociations. 
Germany, Holland, and the Swifs cantons, form republics cpm- 
pofed of many ftates* * 

Amphy&ion therefore ought to be looked upon as one of the 
greateft men Greece eve* produced, and the eftablUhment of 
the council of Amphycltions, as the greateft mafter-piece in po- 
litics). ' We muft place in the fame rank the inftitution of- the 
Olympic games, whoever was the author. Wef cannot in ge* 
aerai give too high encomiums to the Grecian legiflators* foe 
the variety. of method* &cy invented to unite and league 



c P|nf. I 10. c. 8* iniU * d Act^ <fes iofcript. f 3. »e&j, IV 191. 

« iEfchift, dc falu itgat. p. 40ft , -*, .,„;,-.* 
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that infinite number of fmall dates which compofed the Greek 
nation. 

I (hall pais over the reigns of Erichthonius and Pandion, to 
come to that of Erechtheus, under whom the marbles place one 
of the moft memorable events in Grecian antiquity. That is* 
the arrival of Ceres in Greece f : an sera fo much the more fa- 
mous becaufe it was to that time that all the ancients refer the 
eftablifliment, or rather the re-eftahlifliment, of agriculture and 
civil laws in Greece* I (hall treat in the fequel of thefe articles 
in a particular manner *. 

The reign of Erechtheus is liiewife remarkable for fome 
a£ts relative to the ancient form of government eftablifhed in 
Greece. Till the time of this prince, the kings had always 
united in their own perfon the fceptre and the priefthood. Erech- 
theus, on fucceeding Pandion, gave up fome of his rights in 
favour of his brother called Butes. He kept the fovereignty, 
and gave to Butes the priefthood of Minerva and of Neptune b . 
This is the firft example we find in the Grecian hiftory of the 
divifion of the fecular and ecclefiaftical power. 

Erechtheus reigned fifty years-, he was killed in a war he 
had undertaken againft the Eleufinians K The event however 
was to the advantage of the Athenians to whom thofe of Eleufis 
were obliged to fubmit k . The Athenians had given the com- 
mand of their army to Jon fon of Xuthus, and great-grandfon 
of Deucalion K They were fo pleafed with the fervices Ion 
had done them in that war, that they intruded him with the 
care and adminiftration of the ftate m . There are even authors 
who fay, that, on die death of Erechtheus, his mother's father, 
Ion afeended the throne n . Yet we do not find the name of 
this prince in any of the catalogues of Athenian kings °. 



f Marm. Oxon. ep. i*. * Sec art. 8. book a. fee*, a. chap. i. 

b Apollod. 1. 3. p. 19B. i Pauf. L 1. c 38; * Ibid. 

I Herod. 1. 8; 11. 44*$ Pauf. 1. &. c. 14. 

II Vitruv, 1. 4. c. 1.; Strabo, 1. 8. p. 58S. 

Euripid. in lone, ▼, 577, and Conon epwl Phot. 4iamt. a 7. p. 438. 
• Sec Pauf. 1. 7, iniU 
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But it is certain that Ion had a very great authority. He 
was the firft who introduced into Greece the cuftom of feparat^ 
ihg into different claffes, the different f>rOfcfflbns to which the 
Citizens apply thenifelves in a ftate. He diftribufed all the peo- 
ple of Athens into four claffes p. Orte included the labourers* 
another the artificers* the third was compofed of the minifters 
of religion, and the military « cbmpofed the fourth. 

Before we finiih what concerns the reign of Erechtheus, I 

think it ought to be remarked, that, under this prince, Attica 1 

. was already fo fully peopled, that not being able to fubfift all it$ 

inhabitants, the Athenians were obliged to fend different Colo* 

nies to Peloponnefus r , and the ifle of Euboea f . 

From Erechtheus to ThefeuS, the hiftory of Athens offers 
us nothing remarkable nor interefting. The age of Thefeus is 
that of the ancient heroes of Greece. This prince without 
doubt was one of the moft famous and moft diftinguifhed of 
them ; but it is not his exploits, buthis adminiflration, and the 
changes he made in the government of Athens, which ought 
to employ us at prefent* 

We have before feen that Cecrops the Second founded twelve 
principal towns in Attica. The inhabitants of thefe towns li* 
ved entirely feparate from each other c . ' Each divifion had its 
ownjurifdiction, and its particular polity, and that indepen* 
dent even of the fovereign u * This arrangement made each 
town form, as it were, a particular body feparate from the 
ftate ; it was not eafy to affemble the inhabitants, and to unite 
them when they were to deliberate on their fafety, and the in- 
tereft of the common caufel Befides, they were pretty fre- 
quently at war with each other x , often even againft tjieir fove-* 
reign y . 



P Straho, 1 8. p. 5§S. 

« This is the fenfe in which I think we ought to take the wordpvA****, 
which is here ufed hy Strabo. This meaning is authorifed by Plato, who, in 
his republic* always ufes this word, to defign military people. See Arift. polit. 
Li. 

» Strabo, 1. 8. p. $8*. 

f Pauf. 1. 1. c. 5. p. 13. It is called at prefent Negropont. It is the largcft of 
the lOes of the Archipelago. 

* Thucyd. 1. a. p. no. u Ibid. 

* Plut. in Thcf. p. 10. F. J Thucyd. 1. *. p. no. < 
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The firft^ufe that Thefeus made oE * his authority, was to re- 
medy this abufe. Knowing how to join prudence with refo- 
lution, be broke all the magiftrafes arid all the partfcular affcm- 
blies of each diftri& z . He even caufed all the halls where 
they held their councils, and the edifices where they admini- 
ftered juftice, to be demolifhed*. After this reform all the in* 
inhabitants of Attica were fybje&ed to the jurifdi£lion of the 
magiftracy of Athens, All political power and authority was 
centered in that capital *. Thus when they, were to take any 
general refolution, the inhabitants of the country were obliged 
to leave their villages and repair to Athens c , The aflemblies 
of the nation were only held in the city, which by that means 
became the centre of government, of which wry one par-* 
tpok by an equal right who bore the name of Athenian. For 
the inhabitants of the cpuntry had the fame right to vote as 
thofe of the city; and in that fenfe one may truly fey that 
3II .the Athenians were really citizens of one and the feme 
city d , 

To enlarge and people the capital, Thefeus invited all the 
country people to repair thither % offering them the fame rights 
^nd the feme privileges that were enjoyed by the citizens f 5 
but at the fame time, left this crowd of people gathered from 
all parts, fhould bring cpnfuCon and diforder into his new 
eftablifhment, he thought proper to divide the inhabitants of 
Athens into three clafles. We have already feen that ancient- 
ly* under the reign of Erechtheus, they had divided the A- 
(heniaps into foyr clafles ; Thefeus thought there only fhould 



* IbM. • Pint, in Thef. p. n. A. , 

£ Thucyd. he a tit* \ Tfocrat. £ncom. Helen, p. 31*,; V\\\t. fae aU 
c Thucyd. 1. i. p. no. d Ifocrat. Encom. Helen, p. 31a. 

« Ifocrat. Plut. loco ciU 

T Plat. p. 1 1 . It is for want of fufficient reflection that mod of the modern 
writers have advanced that Thefeus had traofported all the people of Attica ioto 
Athens. It is true tjiey might be deceived T>y Cicero, de teg. 1, a. n. x. Dio- 
cloms, I. 4. p. 30^ Strabo, 1. 9. p. flop, who fay it expreisly. But that notion 
is not juft. It is certain t^ere remained inhabitants in the country to cultivate 
f jjc grounds. Thncydides plainly fays fp, 1. a. p, 108. Thefeus only made A- 
fhens the metropolis of Attica. 
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be three : the nobles, the labourers, and the artificers *. The 
principal end of Thefeus was to eflablifh a perfeft equality in 
the ftate h ~ With this view, he gate to the nobles the pri- 
vilege of offering facrifices, of adminiftering juftice, and of 
taking cognizance of what concerned religion and civil go- 
vernment >. By this means Thefeus made the nobles as pow- 
erful' as both the other eftates. Thefe laft prevailed by their 
numbers, by their neceffary importance, and by their utility in 
the ftate : but the honours aftd the dignities which the nobles 
were in pofTeflion of, gave a weight to them, which was not in 
die labourers nor artificers. 

This diftribution of the citizens of a ftate into different claf- 
fes, relative to their different profeffions, was the reigning 4 
tafte of the ancient people. ' We have feen that it had place in 
Egypt. The colonies that paffed from that country into 
Greece, brought with them this policy k . It is riot therefore* 
furprifing that it took place there. I will not here infift on the 
inconveniencies that might arife from fo dangerous a maxim :* 
I will fpeak of them elfewhere K 

Such was the new form of government which Thefeus efta-" 
Mifhed in his kingdom. He made Athens the capital, or, one. 
may fay, the metropolis of his dominions. From thence this' 
prince laid the foundations of the grandeur which this city 
afterwards attained. He may juftly be looked upon as the fe- 
cond founder m . 

Thefeus was alfo the firft prince who favoured popular 
government 11 . He ufed the kingly power with much mo- 
deration, governing his people with great juftice and equity . 
But, notwithftanding all thefe great qualities, he could not 
avoid the ftrokes of envy, always fond of perfecuting the 



8 Diod. 1. i. p. 33.; Plut. p. 11. c. 

k Pauf. 1. x. c. 3. p. p.; Demofth. io Neaeram, p. 873. C. 

i Plut. loco cit. k Diod. 1. x. p. 33. 

I Part 3. book 1. ch. 4. m Diod. 1. 4. p. 305. 

» Demofth. in Neaeram, p. 873.; Pint, in Thef. p. 11. This author obferves, 
after Ariftotle, that the Athenians were the only ones to whom Homer gives the 
_~ ~c *„*;. ri:«#i 1 • R «• <• m 



name of people. Iliad. 1. x. B. v. 54. 
• Ifocrat. Encom. Helen, p. 309, & 3x1. $ Diod. 1. 4* P* 3°^» 
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merit of great men. He was banifhed from the very city he 
had raifed *. What is ffitll mtfre remarkable, is, that it was by 
way of oftracifm* whith he himfelf had tftabliihed <*: 

I (hall fay nothing of the kings lfrho poffeffed the throne of 
Athens after Thefeus; We will pais on to Cbdrus* in whom 
ended the kingly government; An ahfwer of the Oracle deter- 
mined this prince to faerifice himfelf for the fafety of his king*. 
dom r . This was.the occafion of it. 

The return of the Heraclidx into Pelopbtiriefusi of" which I - 
{hall fpeak immediately, had thrown that province into the 
greateft trouble and coiifufibri. The inhabitants driven from 
their ancient habitations, had been obliged to look for a retreat 
in different places. The Ibniansj among others^ had applied 
to the Athenians. Melanthus, who then reigned at Athens, 
had given tl?em i retreat r . This new colony madfe Attica 
touch more flburifliing than ever. The Heraclidae faw with 
a jealous eye this incre4fe of power; They declared war a- 
gainft the Athenians *. Melanthus was then dead, and Codrus 
had fiiccefcded him; It was foirmferly the fcuftbrii hever to un- 
dertake any expedition without firft applying to the oracle. 
They therefore coiiftilted it* and the arifwer toaS, thdt the He- 
raclida flibuld be Cbfaqiierdrs if they did rtbt kill the kirig of 
the Athenians. In cbnf&qiiencfe of this, they publiflied an 
exprefs order not to touch the King of Athene. Cbdriis heard 
of this. The love which his pebple had for him made them 
kdep a Watchful guard lijpbh hifti. To fcfcape from the vigi- 
lance bf hid guards^ he difguifes himfelf like a peafaiit, enters 
into the eheniy's camp, pibks a quarrel tfrith a foldier, and 
Vrouhds him. The foldier falls iipoh him and kills him. Thfc 
hews was fobn fpread. CodruS is known. The Heraclidi 

t» Diod. i. 4. p. }o6Jf Plut. in Thef. p. i$, i*. 

* Theophraft. in polic. apud Snid. wee Ayy* 2*vg**» t; 1. p. J44.; Eufeb. 
chron. 1. x. p. 90. j SyncelL.p. 17a.. r Schplialt. Ariltophap. in Pluto. 

It is true this* opinion has its difficulties. See Scahger. Animaa. in Eufcb. p. 
jo.; hotter, Archacol. L 4. c. 25, p. 1x5. et ks mem. de l'acad. des iri&ript. t. 
11. mem. p. 145. 

r Cbdr:is pro patrid ncri timidus rftori. Horat. car in. I: j. od. 19. 

f Strabo, 1. 9. p. 60a.; Pauf. 1. 7 ..cap. 1. 

* Juftia. I. *. c, 6i ; Strab. 1. p. p. 00*. 
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imagining, fttfm the aitfwet of the oracle, that the Athenians 
would be vtdortous, retired without giving battle u . 

After the death of Codrus, tht Athenians would have 
given him ft fucceffbr. But not finding any to compare with 
him, they abolKhed royalty. By this means the govern- 
ment ctf Athens was changed front monarchical to republi- 
can ». We will {peak afterwards of the confluences of thia 
revolution y . 

ARTICLED. 
A R G O S. 

Y Have before obferved, that Argos was one of the njoft an- 
cient kingdoms of Greece. I have nikewife faid, that the 
reigns of the firft fuceeflbrs of Inachus deferved no attention z . 
We therefore pafs them over in filence to come to Gelanor. 
He was the laft of the race of the Inachidae who enjoyed th* 
crown. 

Gelanor had not reigned many months, before Danaus* 
at the head of an Egyptian colony % came to difpute the 
crown with him b . The people were chofen to determine 
their difpute. Till that moment Danaus had had bo com- 
merce with the Argives. Every thing feemed united in fa- 
vour of Gelanor. Danaus wa6 fcarce known to the people 
over whom he would reign. Gelanor, on the contrary, was 
the iflue of the family which for a long time had been in 
pofleflion of the government. The motive which made 
them prefer Danaus is very fingular. At the time that they 
both met to attend the decifion of the people, a wolf fell 
upon an herd of cows which was paffing under the walls of 

u Juftin. loco cit. j Val. Max. 1. 5. c. 6. p. 489.; Pauf. 1. 7. c. a 5. 
* Jtrfthi. \, x, c. 7.; Veil. Patcrcnl. 1. i.e. i.; Paufan. I. 4. c. 5. Jul fin* / 
T Part >. book 1. chap* 5. 8 Sec part 1. book 1. 

a Marm. Oxon. cp. 9.J Herod. 1, z. a. 91.5 Apollud, 1. a. p. 63. j Died. 1. $. 
p. 376. f 

b Tauf. 1. 1. c. 16. 

the 
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the city. He attacked the bull who marched at tfaek he*}* 
and overthrew htm. The Argivet took this accident fer a 
dccifive augury. They thought that Gelanor was leprefimted 
hjr the bull, a tauoe animal, and Danaus by the wolf, a favag* 
one. And on this principle they determined in favour of D&> 
naus c . 

As foon ac he faw himfdf infdted with feverejgn authori- 
ty, be thought of the mean* of preferving it. With tWt 
▼iew he buik a ckadei in the city «f Argos <*. Itonaus edu$a* « 
ted in Egypt, where the arts were very flourishing, woujd iro- 
part them to his new fufejefts. . He Shewed them the way %q 
meliorate their foil, and make, k mote fertile 6 . Thi$ prt$ce 
excelled all the kings who had' preceded him j acid that in fo 
diftinguifhcd a manner, that, in consideration of it, the people 
changed the name which they had always hornet and did him 
the honour to adopt his f . 

To Danaus fucceeded Lynpeus his fon-in-Jaw* ; but there is 
nothing to be related pf his reign, nor of thofe of his SucceSfors* 
till we come to Acrifius. It is in the reign of this prince thai 
they place the arrival of Pelops in Greece h . 

He was fon of the famous Tantalus, king of Phrygia. A 
war with Ilus, fon of Tros, the fame who gave to Troy the 
name of Ilium, obliged Pelops $> quit Afia, and to go into 
Greece with his fitter *. Their arrival, in a very little time, 
oceaGoned great changes in the affairs of that part of Europe, 
Thucydides remarks, that Pelopa eafily obtained great credit in 
Greece, becaufe he brought there from Afia riches unknown 
before that time to the natives of die country k . To which 
Plutarch adds, that the number of his children contributed 
to it as much as fh$ greatnefs of bis treafures: for his daugh- 
ters were married to the molt powerful princes of Greece, and 
he found means to procure Sovereignties for each of his chil- 
dren 1 - Pelops was moreover a Steady and prudent prince, and 

c Pauf. 1. x. c. 19. <* Strabo, 1. 8. p. $7$. 

- e Wc (hall i*peak of this in the article of arts, 
f Euripid. apud Strab. 1. 9, p. $70. 
* Apoilod. I. *. p. $7. ; Pauf. 1. i. c. 6. 
*» Marfh. p. *86. i Ibid. > Ibid. I Ibid. 

E % knew 
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knew how to conquer moft of the people of Feloponnefus, 
He was even fo far honoured and refpe&ed, that they gave 
his name to all that peninfula. I fliall have occafion in the 
fcquel to fpeak of the poftericy of J?elops. Let 119 return to 
Acrifius. 

No one is ignorant that the end of this prince was moft un- 
lucky. He loft his life by the hand of Perfeus his grandfon. 
By his death, Perfeus found himfelf king of Argps. But the 
manner, by which he afcended the throne, gave him a diftafte 
to his kingdom. He condemned himfelf to quit his country, 
and engaged Megapentes king of Tyrinthus, his coufin, tq 
change his kingdom with him *. 

The kingdom of Argos loft by the death of Acrifius almoft 
all its glory. From Megapentes, who left his crown tQ Anax- 
agoras his fon, there is nothing certain in die fucceffion of the 
kings of Argos. All that we know is, that Cylarabis was the 
laft of them. In the reign of this prince, Oreftes, fon of Aga- 
memnon, feized on the kingdom of Argos % and united it tQ 
that of Mycenae. 

ARTICLE |H, 
M Y C E N M. 

rpHotJGH the kingdom of Mycenae be the leaft ancient and 
the leaft confiderable in Greece ; yet, to leave nothing to 
be wifhed for relative to the anp ient ftate of that part of Eu- 
rope, I (hall examine its hiftory, but that very briefly. What 
we have read of the exchange made between Perfeus and Me- 
gapentes, made me place l\ere what I haye to fay pn this fiib^ 
je£t. 

The kingdom of Mycenae owe? its foundation to Perfeus °- 
Tyrinthes yas the capital of that new kingdom which that 
prince had juft acquired 5 but, for rcafons at prefent unknown* 



m Apollod. 1. x. p. 77.J Pauf. L *. c. 1$. * Ptuf. ibid. c. 18. 
o Strabo, 1. 8. p. s.W " ' ' • * * ■ - 
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he refbhred to change his residence. As he looked for a proper 
place to build a new city, the hilt of his fword fell off. This 
accident appeared to him an happy prefage. He thought he 
there faw the will of the gods in a fenfible manner, and, be- 
(saufe fcvxfif in Greek Ggnified the hih of a fword, he built a ci- 
ty there, and called it Mycenae K Such were the motives by 
Which they were commonly determined in thefe remote ages. 

Perfeus, a prince equally famous by his exploits and by bis 
travels, is one of the moft celebrated heroes of antiquity 4 . 
But I believe I fhall be difpenfed with from entering into any 
detail of his a£Uons. What hiftory has tranfmitted to us is fo 
disfigured by fabulous and contradi&ory relations, that one can- 
not tell what to make of them. I (hall therefore content my* 
felf with juft taking notice of hi* voyages in the article of navi- 
gation. 

The fucceflbrs of Perfeus were Maftor, Ele&rion, Sthenelus, 
and Euryflheus. This laft was grandfon of Pelops by his mo* 
ther Nicippe r , whom Sthenelus had married. No one is ig- 
norant of the labours with which he loaded Hercules his cou- 
lin. The family of Perfeus ended in the perfon of Euryflheus. 
Having made* war in Attica, he perifhed there with all his chil- 
dren f . 

At his death, the crown of Mycense paffed into the family 
©f Pelops. Upon going on his expedition againft the Athe- 
nians, Euryftheus had intrufted the government of his domi- 
nions to his uncle Atreus, fon of Pelops*. Atreus was no 
fooner apprifed of the death of his nephew, and the defeat of 
his army, than, availing himfelf of the condensation which 
that event had thrown his countries into, he feized on the 
throne of Mycenae. This priqee is but too well known by 
the horrible cdnfequences of his implacable hatred of l*hyeftes 
his elder brother. We know the caufe of it. To revenge hinw 
felf of the difhonour he believed he had received, Atreus made 



• Pauf. i. ». c i$. 

$ Herod. 1. 1. n. 91. !. 7. n. d"i, & 1*0.; ApollocL-i %. ; Hygio. fab. 64.; O- 
vid. Met. I. 4. 
r ApeUcxT. 1. ». p. 78, 79. 

f Thocyd. 1. 1. p. 8.; Apollod. 1. a. p. n*.: Died, I, 4. p, jor. 302. 
^Thuc^d.l.i.p.89.; Diod. 1, 4. p. 30*. 
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Tbyeftes cat his own children u . This unhappy fetter had 
been intimate' with his own daughter Pelopia*. Front this in- 
ceft he had a fon whom he called Egyfthua. Egyfthus reven- 
ged his father by flaying Atreus. This death placed Thyeftes 
on the throne of Mycenae *. Agamemnon his nephew drove 
h|m out ■ : hut, by the intrigues of his w|f<$ Clytemneftra, he 
himfctf fiwne time afterward fell beneath the ftrokes of Egy- 
fthus, wha feized on the crown *. This ufurper in bis turn 
periflied by the hand of Oreftes, who did npt even fparc his 
own mother b . 

The crime of Oreftes did not go unptroiihed* Without 
peaking of the remorfe of confidence, meant by the revenging 
furies with whkh the ancient tragedies have reprefented him 
tormented, he was accufed before the people by Perilaa, who* 
as coufin-german of Clytemneftra, demanded vengeance for her 
death*. Oreftes was obliged to go to Athens to fubmit him- 
fclf to the judgment of the Areopagus*. It is one of the moil 
famous that this tribunal is laid to have given* Though fable 
has ftrangely disfigured the circumftanccs, it is certain that this 
judgment was the epocha of a change of the utmoft confer 
quence in the criminal proceedings of the Athenians, For this 
reafon I will lay the fa£te before the reader. I leave to his own 
difcernment the care of difentangKng the truth,, from what has 
been added to it by the tafte of an age too fond of the marvel-* 
Ions* 

The Areopagus- diffcufled the affair o£ Oreftes with great at- 
tention. They were divided in opinion at the beginning; but 
in the end, the number of the judges who were- for condemning 
Oreftes, carried it by one vote over thofe who would have him 
acquitted. This unfortunate prince was going to be condem- 
ned ; when Minerva joined herfelf, fey they, to the judges who 
were for pardoning, and by that means made, the votes equal. 



" Paof. !. a. c. 18. ; Hygin. fab. 87, 88. * Idem, ibid, 

y Ibid.; Iliad. I. x. v. xoo. * Euripid. Ipbig. aft* f. 

a OdyfT. I/4. v. 01, 91. 1. 11. v;4o8, &p.; Virgil. ^Eneid. 1. 11. v. %%6, & 
*«8.; Hygin. fab. 11 7.5 Veil. Pater. I. 1. p. a. 

b Marm. Arund. ep. 14.; Hygin. fab. 119. c PauC 1. 8. c. 34. 

4 Jd. L x . c. a8. ; Marm. Anind, *P* *4« 
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la confequence, Ortftes was acquitted of the fcccu&fitm c . 
From that time, whenever there was aa equality of voices, they 
decided in favour of the accufed', by giving him what they call 
*** f*f ra g e ¥ Minerva «. 

The reign of Qreftes was glorious and flourifting. By 
his marriage wkh Hetaaione, daughter of Menelans, he in- 
herited the kingdom of Sparta h . I have already ohfenred, 
that he united the, crown of Mycenae to the kingdom of Ar* 
gosi. 

Ttfamenes his fon fecceeded him S and only wore the 
crown three years. It was in his reign* that the kingdom 
of Mycenae ended by the invafion of the Heraclitfce, who threw 
themfelves into Peloponnefus, made themfelves mailers of it^ 
and changed the form of government 1 . 

ARTICLE I\ T . 
THEBES. 

T>OEOTIA was the firft country of Greece faid to be inhabited ; 
thefc people formerly called themfelves E&enes, and rec- 
koned Ggyges for their firft fovereign m . A violent plague ha^- 
ving deftroyed almoft all the firft colony, the Hyanthes and the 
Aonians entered Boeotia, and fettled there n . We are entirely 
ignorant of the events that happened till the time that Cadmus 
feized on it. 



* JEfchil. in Enmen. v. 745, & 740. 

f Arid, problem, feci, xo. prob. 1 3.; Hcfychius, wee irai tynQci. See alfb M*-* 
ziriac, in ep. Ovid. t. x. p. 171.; Bianchini, id. univ. p. 318. and the note on 
Murm. Oxon. p. 353. 

According to Varro* this cuftom mould be yet more ancient than Oreftes-; he 
fays it took place in the judgment which the Areopagus gave between Mars and 
Neptune, on account of the murder of Halirotbiut. A pud. Auguft. de civit.Dci. 
1.8. c.io. 

8 In France the accuied are treated yet more favourably. There mud .always 
be two voices majority for the mod rigorous fentenee. So among eleven, for ex- 
ample, if there are fix for an heavy punilhment, and five for a lighter, the "five 
carry it againd the fix, and the court partes the milder fentenee. 

* Hygin. f aD « ***• S ^auf. 1. 3. c. 1. 1 Art, a. 

k Pauf. 1. 1. c. 18. 1 See art. 6. ™ Pauf.l. 5. c. J. 

* Ibid. SeealfoStrab. 1. o. p. 615. 
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The arrival of this prince is one of the thoft celebrated 
epochas of the Grecian hiftory. It happened in the reign of 
Amphy&ion, fecond king of Athens °, 15 19 years before 
Chrift. It is of very little confequence to know whether Cad*- 
mus was originally an Egyptian or Phoenician ; that is a point 
I fhall not examine* It is fufficient to know that he came frorft 
Phoenicia into Greece. All authors agree in this. The mo- 
tive of his voyage, according to fome, was an order he re- 
ceived from the king his father, to go in fearch of his fifter 
Europa whom the Greeks had ftolen away p. After having 
been flopped by a tempeft a long time, he came into Boeotia.' 
His firft care was to go and confult the oracle of Delphos, to 
know in what country he might ^find Europa* The god, 
without anfwering his queftion, bid him fix his abode at a 
place that mould be (hewn to him by an ox of a particular 
colour q . On going out of the temple, Cadmus met one* 
which, after having led him a great way, laid down through 
wearinefs. Cadmus fixed himfelf in the very fpot, and called 
it Boeotia*. 

It was not without meeting with great refiftance from 
the inhabitants, that Cadmus was able to form his new 
eftabliftment. The Hyantes in particular oppofed him great- 
ly f . But a decifive battle obliged them to abandon their 
country, and to look for a retreat fomewhere elfe. The 
Aonians, become wife by the example of their neighbours* 
voluntarily fubmitted themfclves to the conqueror, who, 
on their becoming fubje&s, permitted them to flay in their 
own country. From that time, they were onfc and the fame 
people with the Phoenicians c . This is Che abridgment 



• Marm. Oxon. ep. f. 

• P Eufeb. Chroii. I. a. p. 19. 

According to an ancient tradition related by Athenfctfs, I. 14. p. 0*5$. Cadmus 
was only one of the principal officers of the king of Sidon. Seduced by the charms 
•f Hejpnkme or Harmione, a mufirian in the court 6f that prince, be carried her 
•IF, and conducted her into Boeotia. See upon this whole anecdote, le comment* 
Au P. Calmet, ad Gen. c. 37- y- 3* * Athenaras took this from the third book of 
Xuhemeres» a famous author, but much cried dotirn by antiquity, and I betiefd 
Tery unjuftly, as I will fully (how hereafter. 

4 Apollod. 1. 3. p. f 3««j Hygin. fab/ 178.; Pauf. K 9. c. 1*. 

* PauC 1. 9. c 1*. f Pauf. L9.&5. c Ibid. 
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of the ftiftory of this colony, which fable has ftrangely aL 
fered*. 

When Cadmus faw iamfelf in peaceable pofleffion of the 
cmintry,.he>bttik a fortrefc, according to the cuftom of thefe 
feft jconquecorei which* from the name of its founder, was cal- 
led Cadmcus *. As he wanted to increafc the number of his 
fubje&s, he firft granted the favour of afylums* and gave an 
abfolute fecurity to all thofe who would fly for refbge to him y . 
Cadmiis iucceeded, and by this expedient made his city ex*- 
tremely populous. But he expofed it at the fame time to the 
jealoufy of his neighbours, in that he protected criminals from 
the punifliment they deferred* 

There are few colonies from whom the Greeks have drawn 
fuch great advantages as from this of Cadmus. Greece is in~ 
debted to him for alphabetic writing, the art of cukivafting the 
vine, and the forging and working of mfetals. I ft all take a 
proper notice of all thefe particulars in the fequcl of this 
"work. 

Cadmus, after having reigned feme time in Boeotia, faw a 
tonfpirfcey formed which deprived him of the throne. Forced 
to retire, he looked for an afylum among the Encheleans *. 
Thefe people, being at that time at war with the Illyrians, had 
received an anfwer from the oracle, which promifed them vie* 
tory if they marched under the conduct of Cadmus. They ^be- 
lieved this; and, having effectively put that prince at thek 
head, they defeated the Illyrians. In acknowledgment of the 
fervice which Cadmus had done them, they chofe him king. 
There he finifhed his courfe. He died in that country*. 

The moment that Cadmus abandoned his rifing princi- 
pality, Polydore his fon afcended the throne b . I fhall 

u Scc Apollod. 1. 3. p. j 3 6\; Ovid. met. 1. 3. mm?./ Pabephat. c. 6\j Banrier, 
txplicat. des fables, t. 6. p. 117. 

x Strab. I. 9- P« tfiS. » Paul*. 1. p. c. 5. 

y Potter, Archaeolog. Gr. 1 a. c. x. p. a 13. 

Romulus availed himfelf of the fame means Co people Rome the more rea- 
dily. Dion. Halic. 1. z. p. 88.; T. Livius, 1. x. n. 8.; Strabo, L 5. p. 3ja.» 
Plat, in RomtJlo, p. xx. E. 

* Apollod. 1. 3. p. 143.; Strabo, I. 7. p. 503-; Pauf. 1. p. c. 5. 

* Apollod. & Pauf. loco eh. b Ibid. 
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dwell no longer on the fucceflbrs of Cadmus. The family of 
that prince is but too well known by the (hocking misfortunes 
that overwhelmed it. The moft tragical cataftrophes feem to 
have been the portion of his 'fucceflbrs. They continued to 
Xanthus the laft king of Thebes. The manner in which he 
perifhed, was the reafon that the government changed its form, 
and became republican. 

A difference had arifen between the Athenians and The- 
bans about a city of which they difputed the pofieffion. The 
troops being in fight of each other, the two armies refle&ing, 
that, in risking a battle, there mud be a great many killed on 
both fides, they agreed then, to fave the effufion of blood, to 
oblige the two kings therofelves to decide the quarrel of the two 
dates. Timcetheus, king of Athens, refufed the challenge, and 
refigned his royalty. Melanthus, to whom they offered it, ac- 
cepted it, and killed the king of Thebes b . 

This event, joined to the misfortunes which feemed infepa- 
rable from the perfons of their fovereigns, gave the Thebans a 
diflike to royalty c : like the Athenians in this particular, who, 
on the death of Codrus, changed jikewife the form of their go* 
vernment. But this change aggrandized the Athenians, where- 
as the Thebans, in lofing their kings, loft all their reputation d . 
•Athens become a republic,' carried its glory to the higheft pitch 
it was capable of arriving at. Thebes, on the contrary, could 
only languiih for a long time. It was more than feven hundred 
years before it could arife from its obfcurity. At laft it got out 
of it by the reputation which the vi&ories of Epaminondas and 
Pelopidas gave to their arms. This republic played but a fliort 
fcene, it is true, but a moft brilliant one. But this is too fo- 
reign to our fubjeft to dwell upon it. 



b Conon. apud Phot, narrat. 39. p. 447* > Strabo, 1. 9. p. 6oi»$ Pauf. 1. 9- 
c. <*; Polyzu. ftrat. I. i.e. 19.; Froutin. drat. 1. a. n. 41. J Suidas, voce 

'A?r«rtfe'*> l * *• P« 148. 

c Paul". I.9. c 6. d Pauf. ibid. 5 Herod. L 9. n. 8s* 
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ARTICLE V. 

JLACEDIMON. 

TT is not with the origin of this city as with that of Athens. 

The beginning of Lacedaemon is abfolutely unknown. Its 
firft years have been fo obfcured, that even fable itfelf has not 
found (iifficient matter to embellifii it. I (hall not therefore 
flop to examine the different traditions which have been hand- 
ed down to us about the origin of this people, of whom we are 
not at all inftru£ted e . We muft without doubt attribute the 
caufc of this to the contempt which at all times the ^Lacedaemo- 
nians had for letters f. 

Lelex is looked upon as the firft who is faid to have reigned 
over Laconia. Some ■ fay that he was an Egyptian * ; others* 
that he was originally of that country h . They place the begin- 
ning of his reign 15 16 before the Chriftian sera. Of mod of 
the Kings who have poffefled the throne from this prince to Ore- 
ftes, we fcarce know any thing but their names ; we can no 
where find either the time that each prince reigned, or even 
the number of years which make up the fum of their reigns. 
Befides, the little we know of their a&ions prefents nothing 
worthy of detaining the reader. Yet we muft except Oebalus, 
the eighth king of Sparta from Lelex. 

This prince efpoufed for his fecond marriage Gorgophona, 
daughter of Perfeus. That princefs was then widow of Perie- 
res, King of Medina ». This is the firft example the Grecian 
hiftory gives us of a widow's marrying k . By this marriage he 
had Tyndarus ! . His father declared him heir to his domini- 
ons, and he enjoyed them fome time. But Oebalus had#had 
by Nicoftrata, his firft wife, a fon called Hippocoon m . This, 
prince, affifted by the nobles of the country, claimed the throne 



e SceBochart. le P. Pezron. le Clerc, biMiothcque univ. t 6. 

f .tlian. rar. hift. 1. ix. c. 50. S Pauf. 1. i.e. 44, 

h Id. 1. 3. imt. i Id. 1. 4. c. a. k la. J, a . c . »i. 1 Id. 1. 3. c. 1. 

m Meurf. dc rep. Lac. c. 3, 4* 
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in virtue of his right of feniority, declared war againft Tynda- 
rus n , obliged him to give up {he crowq, and go to Sparta ° v 
Tyndarus retired to Theftius, and marked hid daughter Leda, 
fp well known in fable by her amours with Jupiter p. Hippo- 
coon having fome time before drawn upon himfelf the wrath of 
Hercules, that hero mafiacred him and alt his children, and re* 
phced Tyndarus upon the throne of Sparta q . But he oply ce- 
ded that crown to him on condition that he gave it up again to 
Jus defcendents when they ihould coa&? and demand it of him \ 
Tyndarus had, by his marriage with Leda, two fons twias* 
Caftor and Pollux, and two daughters* Helena, and Clytem-* 
ncftra f . Authors are not agreed in what manner Caftor and 
Pollux periihed. However it was* Tyndarus, affli&ed for the 
untimely lofs of his two fons, thought to repair it by chufing a 
fon-in-law worthy of his daughter* and capable of governing hi* 
kingdom. Hi$ defign Was no fooner known, than all the princes 
of Greece offered themfelves. They reckoned there were twen- 
ty-three rivals who afpired to tfee hand of Helen *. This crowd of" 
competitors greatly ernbaraffed Tyndarus. He feared left the. 
choice that he ihould make flipuld bring on him the enmity o£ 
thofe who Ihould be refufed. Ulyfles, who was one of the. 
number/ then gave marks of that artifice which has always ap* 
peared in his cpnduft. Jie fuggefted to^Tyndarus an expedi? 
ent to get put of (he difficulty without $ny difagreeable confer 



n Pauf. I. x. c. 18. p. xjx. L 3. c. x. 

o Apollod. 1. 3. p. 173. j Biod. 1. 4. p. 3178.; Strabo, lv 10. p. 708.; Pauf. 
1. 3. c. xt. p. x6$. 

P Apollod. 1. 3. p, 173. ; Hygbi. fab. 77.; Strabo, 1. 10. p. 709. 

4 Apoilod. 1. x. p. 114, M5-J Djiod. 1. 4* P* *78.J Pauf. 1. x. c. l8[. p. 151. 
1. 3. c. ie. p. *44« 

* Diod. 1. 4. p. 278. ; Pauf. p. 151. 

f Apollod. 1. 3. p. 174. ; Hygin. fab. 7.8. 

c Apollod. 1. 3. p. 1 7 j. 

It mu(l have been that in thofe times the hopes of a crown furpafled all other 
confederations ; otherwife the rape of Helen by Thefeus, had made too much 
■poife in Greece not to have cooled the ardor of tlie pretenders, efpecially as (he 
^as fnfpecled to have to Thefeus, Iphigenia, whom her aunt Clyteroneftra took 
Care to bring up as if fhc'hadbeen her own daughter. Pauf, I. a. c x».j Aqton. 
liberal, metam. c. 17. 
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quences. He advifcd him to make all the lovers of Helen 
ftr6ar fofcmnly* that they wmddi agree to the choice of that 
princefe, and that they would all Join themfelvcs. to ban whom 
flie had chofen, to defend, him againft any one who- would diipute 
her with him "v They alt aceept the proportion, each flatter* 
*ng himfelf that the choice of Helen will fall upon- him. She 
determined in favour of Menebns,. brother of Agamemnon*, 
who by that meanst became King of Sparta *. Scarce had fhe 
been three, years with this prince, when, (he was carried, off by 
Paris, fon of Priam, Every one- knows that this rape oecafibned 
the waFof Troy*. 

Before this event,. Helen had had to Menelans a daughter 
dalled Hermione *. This prirtcefo on marrying Oceftcs her 
$ oufin-gprman, brought as a dower to the prince the kingdom 
of Sparta b « It was under the reign of Tifamenes- his fon, that 
the dependents of Hercules enceced into Peloponncfus, and 
made themfelves mailers of i% eighty years after the taking of 
Troy. This events, one of the moft confideraMe in. the Grecian 
hiftory, totally changed the face of that part of Europe, and 
brought upon, it a dreadful revolution* *]?his vrata the occafiorj 
pf it, 



ART I C LB VL 

The H f H A C L I D A 



■pERSEUShad had^ by his marriage with Andromeda, Al* 

ecus, Sthenelus, Hilas, Maftor, and Ele£trJon c . Alceus 

having married Hippomene, daughter of Meneceus, had two 



" Apollo*. I. * p. 116, j Hygin. fab. 78.; Paof. I. 3. c t *o, 

* Hygin. fab. 78. y Ibid. 

* Herodotus makes a very judicious reflctfion on this fubjeft. The Asia- 
tics, fays he, look upon the taking away a man's wife as a nod unjm* aftion ; 
but they think none but fools would try to revenge thofe that have I e;n car- 
ried off, pcrfmded that this could not have happened but with their own con- 
tent. 1. 1. n. 4. 

* Apollod. I. 3. p. 175. b Pauf. 1. 3. c. x.; Hygin. fab. i%\. 
? Apollod. 1. *. p. 77, 78. ; Diod, 1. 4. p. %e$. 
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children by her, Amphytrion and his fitter Anaxo d . Elefhrion 
married his niece Anaxo, daughter of Alceus, and by that mar- 
riage had Alcmena % who afterwards became the wife of Am- 
phytrion, and was mother of Hercules. 

Ele&rion enjoyed the throne of Mycenae after the death of 
Perfeus. Amphytrion ought naturally to have fucceeded him. 
He was grandfon of Perfeus, and by his wife Alcmena, he wa 8 
the fole heir of Ele&rion f . But haying had the misfortune in- 
voluntarily to kill his father-in-law, he was obliged to retire to 
Thebes *• Sthenelus, brother of Ele&rion, availing himfelf of 
the public hatred which this accident had drawn upon Amphy- 
trion, feizcd on the realms of his fugitive nephew, and gave 
them to his ion Euryfthcus b . By this ufurpation Hercules was 
himfelf excluded from the crown of Mycenae. We know to 
what dangers Euryfthcus expofed this hero, with a view to de- 
ftroy him. He without doubt apprehended that he would un- 
dertake fome time or other to dethrone him. Hercules at his 
death left many children. They were almoft all brought up by 
the care of Ceix, king of Trachine K Euryftheus fearing that 
they fliould one day unite to take the crown from him, threa- 
tened Ceix to declare war againft him if he did not drive them 
from his court. The Heraclidse terrified by thefe menaces, quit* 
ted Trachine. In vain they fought an afylum in molt of the ci- 
ties of Greece. They found none who would receive them. 
The Athenians were the only people who durft give them a re- 
treat k . Euryftheus would not fuffer them to ftay there. De- 
termined to deftroy them, he led againft them a powerful army. 
The Heraclidae fupported by the Athenians, and commanded by 
Iolaus, nephew of Hercules, by Hyllus his fon, and by Thefe- 
us, they gave battle to Eryftheus. They gained it. Euryfthe- 
us loft his life in it l . 



d Apollod. ibid. e Id. ibid. . f Tb. p. 79, 80. 

8 Id. p. 80.; Pauf. 1. 9* c. 11. b Apollod. 1. x. p. 80. 

i Id. ibid. p. i»i. y Diod. 1. 4. p. 301. ; Pauf. 1. 1. c. 32. p. 79. 
k Apollod. Diod. Pauf. locis cit,; Euripid. Hcraclid. v. 19, 50, 145, &c; 
Jfocrat. p. x*9« 

4 Apollod. Diod. locis «*/.; Strab. L 8. p. 579. 
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This happy fuccefs having drawn a great number of foWiers 
to the army of the Heraclidse, they took almoft all the towns 
of Peloponnefus m . But a violent plague having affli&ed that 
.province, they confulted the oracle upon it. They were inform- 
ed, that having entered the country too foon, they could not 
make the plague to ceafe but by retiring. They obeyed, and 
abandoned Peloponnefus n . 

The oracle, according to cuftom, explained itfeif obfcurely 
as to the time that (hould elapfe before the Heraclidse ought to 
make a new attempt. So Hyllus, their chief, who thought ha 
had difcovered the meaning, returned to Peloponnefus at the 
end of three years °. Atreus, who then reigned at Mycenae, 
aflembled all his troops, ftrengthened hinifelf by alliances, and 
advanced to difpute the paffage with the enemy p. The armies 
being in fight of each other, Hyllus rcmonftrated that it would 
not be fo well to expofe the two parties to the chance of a gene* 
ral battle. He therefore propofed to Atreus and the other 
chiefs, to chufe among them a champion, and he offered to 
fight him, on condition that the event of their combat (hould 
determine that of the war. The offer was accepted. They 
came to this agreement, that if Hyllus was vi£tor, the Heracli- 
dae (hould enter into their father's poffeffions ; but if he was 
conquered, neither he nor any belonging to him (hould return into 
Peloponnefus for an hundred years q . Echemus, King of Te» 
geates, on the fide of the allies, accepted the challenge of Hyl* 
lus, and (lew him. The Heraclidse, according to treaty, with* 
drew their troops, and abftained from all ads of hoftility r . 



m Apollod. ct Diod. fcis cit. n Apollod. 1. ». p. 111^ 113. 

Id. ibid. p. taj, 124. The god had ordered them to wait for the third 
fruit; Hyllus believing that that cxprelfion meant three harvefts, returned in- 
to Peloponnefus at the end of three years; whereas, according to the intention 
of the oracle, he ought to have undcrilood by the third fruit, the third genera- 
tion. 

P Diod* 1. 4« p. 301. 

1 Herod. 1 9. n. %6. ; Diod. 1. 4. p. 30*. He is miftaken in fixing this term 
•nly fifty years. 

r Diod. 1. 4. p. 301. ; Pauf. 1. 1. c. 41. He is miftaken in placing this event 
in the reign of Oreftes. * 
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Th*y "fcepfc ttiear word; bxxt when the terrti they had agreed 
upon was espired, Teraenes, Crefphontes, and Ariftodexmis, 
dependents of Hercuks by Hyllus x , made a laft pufli to make 
thetnTeffvesjiaafters of Fctopotmefus. This laft trial fkeceeded 
better than the preceding., Aiter having equipped a fleet at 
Naupa&us \ the Heradida, .acoondiflg to cuftom, confuked the 
oracle upon the fuccefs of their enterprife. The anfwer was* 
that they ought to take thtee eyes for the guides of their expedi- 
tion u . As they endeavoured to find the fenfe of thefc words* 
there happened a one-eyed man to ride by on a mule. Ue was 
an iEtoUan* called Gxylus. Perfttaded that be was the guide 
defigned by the oracle, the Heraclidae joined him in their ea* 
terpriie, and promifed him Elis for his ihare *. 

The Achaians and Ionians then poffeffed the greateft part of 
Peloponnefus T . Tifamenes, fon of Oreftes, reigned over Ar* 
gos, Mycenae, and Lacedaemon. He took up arms, but was 
defeated* and perifhed in the battle that was fought z . The 
Heraclidae took Argos, Mycenae, and Laceda?mon. They di- 
vided theft three cities among them. They had their pofleffions 
by lot*. Temenes had Argos. Lacedaemon fell to the chil- 
dren of Aiiftodemus, who died during the courfe of the expedi- 
tion. Mycenae fell to Crefphontes *. Oxylus had Elis, as they 
had promifed hirm He Was not fo ealily fettled in it as they 
had Mattered thcmfelves. Dius, who was the pofleflbr, difput- 
ed it with him. According to the cuftom of thofe times % in. 
ftead of expofing all their troops to the rifle of a battle, they 
agreed to chufe an Etolian and an Elean, who, by fingle com- 



f Pauf. 1. x. c. 1 8. 

* Apollod. 1, x. p. **4. ; Pauf. L J. c. 3. While they were preparing this 
fleet, Ariftodemus died. He left two children who fucceeded to his rights. 
Apollod. fupra; Pauf. 1. 4. c. 3. 

u Apollod. 1. x. p. ix s. ; Pauf. 1. c. c. 3. * Apollod. Pauf. hcis cit. 

y Thcfe people had their names from Acheus and Ion, "funs of Xuthus, 
grand lbns of Helen, and great grandfons of Deucalion. 

* Apollod loco cit. j Pauf. F. x. c. 1 8. only fays, that this prince was obliged 
to retire with his children. 

a Apollod. 1, x. p. izs, ix5.; Pauf. 1. 4.^. 3. The original of this treaty re- 
mained in the time of Tiberius. Tacit. Aonal. 1. 4. n. 43. 

b Plato de leg. 1. 3. p. 808.; Apollod. 1. x. p. 1x6. j Pauf. 1. a. c x8. 1. 4.- 
c. 3. 

c Strabo, 1. 8. p. 548. 
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bat, fhould terminate the quarrel of the two pretenders. The 
Eiolian got the vi&ory ; fo Oxylus was acknowledged King d . 

It was thus that Pdoponnefus went from the family of Pe- 
lops to the defcendents of Hercules, That part of Greece was 
not the only one that felt the effe&s of this revolution c . The 
reft of the countries fuffered almoft as much from thd confe- 
quences of this event. The people who were flrft attacked 
threw themfelves upon their neighbours : thefe reciprocally 
carried defolation into the countries whofe vicinity made them 
moil convenient to them. The ftrongeft drove out the weakeft. 
Like the waves of an agitated fea, this people, fo to fpeak, 
flowed back one upon another. The Achaians were the flrft 
upon whom the ftorm fell. Forced to quit their country, they 
threw themfelves upon the Ionians, whom they obliged to quit 
theirs. Thefe laft had recourfe to Melanthus, who had juft 
afcended the throne of Athens. Touched with the misfortunes 
of his ancient countrymen, this prince gave them a retreat in 
his kingdom t . 

The return of the Heraclidae into Peloponnefus is one of the 
moft remarkable epochs of the Grecian hiftory. The confe- 
quences were fatal to the whole nation, as I (hall (hew, when I 
come to fpeak of the (late of arts and fciences in Greece during 
the courfe of the ages we are going over. 



A R T I C L E VII. 

Qbfervations on the ancient Government of Greece. 



TTTE have feen from the expofure I have made of the be- 
^ ginnings of the Grecian hiftory, that the monarchical 
government was the flrft that took place among thefe peo- 
ple. This is a truth acknowledged by all the writers of antiqui- 



d Strata, ib. Pauf. 1. 5. c. 4. imt. 

c Id. J. 1. c. 13. hit. $ Herod. L %, n. \\i . ; Diod. fragm. 1. 6,; Apud Syn* 
cell. p. 179.; Strabo, 1. 9. p. 60%. f Strab. 1. $. p. 604.; Pauf. 1. 7. c. 1. 
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ty g . Thefe famous republics, Athens, Thebes, Corinth, &c* 
were not formed but till pretty late. Let us examine what were 
the rights, the power, the offices, and authority of the firft fo- 
vcreigns of Qreece. We fhall fee, by the details we are going 
to make, how fhapelefs and rude the ancient government of 
thefe people was. 

One ought to apply to the firft tings of Greece, what I 
have faid of the firft fovereigns of Afia. They were very 
diftant from the idea we now join to the name of king. 
The extent of their dominions, their domains, and their 
power, in no refpedt anfwered to the title -they bore $ a 
fmall city, a town, a few leagues of ground, were honoured 
with . the name of kingdom. There were not then . any con- 
fiderable cities in Greece. The greateft part of the inhabi- 
tants lived in the country h „ Thus, when the hiftory of. thofe 
times fpeaks of great monarchies, and of powerful kings* we 
ought always to underftand it in comparifon of the neighbour- 
ing ftates. Argolide, which formed the kingdom of Agamem- 
non, was only a very fmall province. There are in France ma- 
ny eftates more confiderable, by the demefnes that depend 
upon them, than this kingdom fo boafted of in Grecian an- 
tiquity. 

The power of thofe kings was not much more extenfive that* 
their territories. The affair of Hypermneftra, daughter of Da- 
naus, proves how very bounded was the authority of the Gre- 
cian fovereigns. 

Danaus was provoked at his daughter, becaufe file had not 
executed an order he had given her to ftab her bufband the firft 
night of their marriage. He durft not punifli her by his own 
authority. He cited her before the people, as guilty of difobe- 
dience : Hypermneftra was not only acquitted of the accufa- 
tiori, but Was even honoured by the Argives, by being made 
prieftefs of Juno their principal divinity K 



S Arid, polit. 1. i. c. 10. ; Dionyf. Halicam. 1. 5. p. 336.5 Strabo, 1. 7. p. 496. 

k Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 11. lin. 70. 

i Pauf. I. x. c. ip. ; Euieb. Chron. 1. 2. n. 581. It feems in rhefe times that 
the king did not name the highprieftcrfb, but that they were elected by the 
people. See Iliad, i. 6. v. 30c. 
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We Jikewife know, that the kings of Attica, fo far from 
having fovereign authority," were often expofed to the capri- 
ces and violences of their people, it was not uncommon to 
fee them take up arms againft their prince, and often to de- 
clare war againft him. The will of the kings was not their 
rule. They governed themfelves according to their own wills, 
and often came to blows with each other k . They did not ap- 
ply to the king but when the common danger obliged them to 
aflemble: then indeed they fubmitted themfelves to his con* 
duft'. 

What Homer tells us of the form of government of the king- 
dom of Ithaca, of that of the Pheacians m , and of fome others, 
raay ferve as a rule to judge of the reft of the ftates of Greece. 
We ought only to look upon the firft fovereigns of this country 
, as chiefs of a kind of republic, where all the affairs were de- 
cided by a plurality />f voices. The ancient government of the 
Greeks was, properly fpeaking, a me<}ley, a compound of mo» 
narchy, oligarfchy, and democracy ^. 

The grandees had great authority, and enjoyed very exten* 
five privileges. In Homer, Alcinous, king of the Pheacians, 
fpeaking to the great men of the ftate, fays in plain terms, 
" There are twelve chiefs who command a people, and I am 
* the thirteenth °.* When Thefeus would make Athens th6" 
centre of the authority of the whole government, and bring un- 
der its jurifdiftion all the cities and towns, of Atticar, he found 
great oppofition from the rich and moft powerful of his king- 
dom, who were afraid of being ftripped of the beft part of their 
authority *. 

The people had likewife their rights. They held public 



* Pint, in Tbcf. p. to. F. , 1 Thncyd. !. 1. p. 107, i<tf .. 

ra Though, for reafons I (hall give in another pUce, 1 think we ought to look 
Vpon the ifle of the Pheacians as belonging to Afia, rather than Europe; yet, 
finding great conformity between the government of thefe people and that of the 
Greeks, I thought I could ftrengthen the article I am at prefent treating of by ex- 
sintples drawn from the Pheacians. 

* Arift, polk. 1. 3. c. 14.; Dion* Halie. J, $. p. 337. 

°Ody(E 1. 8. v, '390. Thefe twelve chiefs or priuces were famething.like 
what the twelve peers of France were formerly. . . 

9 Plqt. in Thef. p. 11. 
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affemblies to deliberate on affairs of (late. The kings deter- 
mined nothing of themfelves. They had a. council compofed 
of the principal perfons of the nation * : they there propofed 
what they judged proper. If their projeft was approved of, 
thfey put it in execution after having declared it to the affembly 
of the people'. This is what Ariftotlc explains very diftin&ly : 
" It is eafy to remark," fays he, « by the ancient forms of 
« government, very cxaftly copied and written by Homer, that 
« the kings propofed to the people what had been refolved in 
« council f ." We (hall again have occafion to return to this 
fubjeft, when we fpeak of the military discipline of thefe an* 
cient times *. 

Befides, the people lived in very great liberty, and almoft 
in independence, without any obligation of obeying the fove- 
reign, if he propofed what they thought was unjuft or contrary 
to the laws of the flate, to the received cuftoms, or the interefts 
of particulars, The conftitution of government among the an* 
cient inhabitants of Germany* was perfe&ly conformable to 
that of ancient Greece u , and cohfequently as defe&ive. 

It appear* further, that it was the people who difpofed of 
dignities. In the Odyffey, Ulyfles, addreffing his fpeech to 
the queen of the Fheacians, fays to her: " Great Queen, I 
*< come to embrace your knees, thofe of the king, and thofe of 
" all thofe princes who are feated at your table. May the gods 
«« grant them the favour of leaving to their children after them 
« the riches and honours which the people have heaped upon 
« them *. v Jhe power of the firft kings of Greece was then 
extremely limited - % their titlq amounted to little more than at 

<l Odyfl". 1. 8. fj»7, 

r Iliad. 1. x. v. 53.; Odyfl*. 1. 3. v. lit- J Euftath. ad Iliad. 1. 1. v. 144. Wc 
Mufl take care to diftingutfh aJ'embBa from councils ; they were two very dif» 
Icrent things. Affemblies, Aydgosi, were general ; all the people had a right 
to be there. Councils, B«A« 1, were particular affemblies compofed of chofen per- 
fons. 

f In moral. 1. 3. c. c. t. a. p. 31. See alfo Dion. Halic. 1. a. p 36. 

t Book 5« chap. 3. Our ancient feudal government is exactly like the govern- 
ment of Greece in the heroic times. They knew no more then in one country 
than the other : barharifm reigned equally. 

u Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. 1 1, 

* U 7.V. j*0, cVc, 

fort 
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fort of pre-eminence over the other citizens of the ftate. Here 
is the whole amount of their prerogatives. 

They had. a right to afferable the people each in their own 
diftrift. They voted firft, heard the complaints, and de- 
termined the differences which happened among their fub- 
jc£fay. But the principal office of thefe kings, and tliat in 
which truly confided the prerogatives of their dignity, was 
die command of the troops in time of war, and the fuper* 
intendance of religion. They prefided at facrifices, .public 
games, and holy combats z . In Homer, the kings always 
did the office of facrificators. The Greeks were fo. tho- 
roughly convinced that the high-priefthood could not be ex- 
erciied but by their kings, that even in the cities that chan- 
ged their monarchical government to republican, he who pre; 
fided over the myfteries and affairs of religion had the -title 
ef king, and his wife that of queen a . It was the fame thing 
among the Romans ; in fpite of the averfion. and contempt 
which thefe haughty republicans kept up for whatever bore 
the name of king, yet they had at Rome a king of the fa* 
orifices*. 

The revenue of the kings was of the fame nature as that of 
private perfonsr It confided in lands, woods, and, above ally 
m flocks *. The only difference between kings and private per- 
fons was, that the kings had thefe things in larger quantities*. 
The people even (hewed their gratitude in no other way but by 
making them prefents of this kind d . The Athenians, to re- 
ward Thefeus for the fervices he had done them, gave him a 
certain quantity of land and inclofures e . Indeed, it was the 
cuftom, in thofe remote times, for the people to (hew their 
cfteem and gratitude for their princes by prefents. For this rea- 

y An(l. polit. I. 3. c, 14. p. 3*7. B.; ibid. c. 15. imt. 

1 Arift. ibid.; Demoft. in Neaeram, p. 873.; Strabo, 1. x. p. 43. 1. 14. p. 938.; 
Plut. t. x. p. 279. C. 

* Demoft. loco at. \ Pollux, 1. 8. c. 9. fegm. 96. ; Heraclid. in Polit. 

*> Cicero dc divin. I. 1. n. 40.; Dion. Halicarn. 1. >. p. 178. 

c OdylT. 1. 14. v. 98, &c; Pauf. 1. 4« c- 3$. See Meziriac in ep Ovid. t. w 
p. 319. 

d Iliad. 1. 6. v. 104. 1. 9. v. 573. 

c Plut. in Thef. p. 10. E. The people in this refpeft treated heroes like the 
|ods, for the $o4s ha4 lands confecrated to them. 

for* 
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fon it is, that the fcripture often fpeaks of the prefents which 
the princes received from their fubjefts f. It was alfo an an-* 
cient cuftom among the Romans to give, as a reward, a cer- 
tain quantity of lands'. 

Independently of their particular demefnes, thefe princes le* 
vied fubfidies on their people h . On fome occafions they even, 
impofed new taxes'. It was likewife ufual to exadt tributes from 
conquered people k . It appears that thefe laft tributes were paid 
in kind 1 . 

For the reft the riches of thefe firft fovereigns could not be 
▼cry confiderable; it is fufficient, to be convinced of this, to 
confider, that Greece, in the heroic times, was without trade, 
without arts, without navigation, deftitute, in a word, of all 
the resources which procure abundance and riches to a coun- 
try". 

It is true, hiftory fpeaks of one Minyas, king of the Phle- 
gians, whofe revenues were fo confiderable, that he furpafled 
all his predeceffors in riches. They add, that he was the firft 
ling of Greece who built an edifice on purpofe to depofite his 
treafures B . This prince might reign about 1300 years before 
Chrift ; 50 before the expedition of the Argonauts °. 

They have likewife boafted of the riches of- Athamasj 
king of Orcbomene. Athamas was grandfbn of Deucalion, 
and fon-in-law of Cadmus p. I will not difpute thefe fadte, 
but fliali only fay, that we ought to underftand them with 
proper reftri&ions. Minyas and Athamas might be looked 
upon as very rich, comparatively with the other kings of 
Greece, their cotemporaries. But, as thefe fovereigns were 
not then opulent, it follows, that we ought not to apply to 

f 1 Kings, c.' X3. v. aji 

8 Plin. 1. 18. feci. 3. init. See likewife Tacit, de mor. Germ. c. xc. 

I> Iliad. 1. 9- v. i$6. i Odyfl! 1. 13. v. I*, 15. 

k Apollod. 1. *• p. 8j.; Diod. 1, 4. p. 155.; Pauf. 1. 9. c. 37. wit. 

1 Plu». t. x. p. ap4- D« 

m See Thucyd. 1. 1. n. xi.; Herod. 1. 8. n. 137. I (hall have an opportu- 
nity of examining this more particularly, when I come to fpeak of the ftate of 
arts and commerce of the Greeks,. in the ages we are at prefent employed about. 
#ook 4. 

n Pauf. I. 9. c. 3<*« 

o §ce Mezriac. in ep. Ovid. t. %. p. 56, &c. 

P Apollod. I. 1. p, 31.; Hygin. fab. 139. 

tbe 
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the riches of Minyas and Athamas the idea we at this time an- 
nex to thefe expreffions. 

I have taken care to remark, in the firft part of this work, 
that in Egypt and Afia the throne was hereditary* 1 . The fame 
maxim prevailed in Greece. The fceptre paffed from father to 
fon r , and commonly to the eldeft f . Super ftition alone had 
fometimes the power to make them reject the prefumptive heir. 
This appears by the difcourfe which Homer makes Telemachus 
hold with Neftor, who demands of that young prince, whether 
the people had taken an averfion to him in confequence of 
fome anfwer of the oracle l . If then we except fome particular 
circumftances u , the order of the crown's paffing from the fa- 
ther to the fon, feems to have been conftantly and generally fol- 
lowed. We need only caft our eyes on the Grecian hiftory to 
be convinced of this truth. 

I think I ought not to finifti this article without fpeaking of 
oracles, and the influence which they had on the conduct of the 
people. The queftion of Neftor to Telemachus, which I have 
juft now mentioned, brings us naturally to it. 

We ftiould never have done, were we to cite all the exam- 
ples which ancient hiftory affords of the power and effect of 
oracles. We may find traces fufficiendy plain in the fhort ac- 
count I have given of the principal events that happened in 
Greece, during the ages that we are at prefent running over. 
Thefe fafts fhew us to what a degree the Greeks were then 
blinded with that fuperftition. It will fuffice to fay, that no- 
thing was done without the advice of the oracles. They confulted 
them not only for gr,eat enterprifes, but even in private affairs. 
Were they to make war or peace, to found a new city, avert 



<i Book i. 

r Odyfl". 1. r . v. 387. I. 16. v. 401.; Arid, polit. 1. 3. c. 14- p. 35**. A.; Thucyd. 
1. 1. p. x*. lin. 71. The genealogy which Homer makes of the fceptre of Aga- 
memnon, Iliad. 1. 1. v. 46, & 1 01. is alone fufficient to prove that the crown was 
hereditary among the Greeks; but. this fatl is elfewhere eftabliihcd by a number 
of paflfages of the fame poet. 

f Apollod. 1. 3. p. loa.; Diod. I. 5. p. 376. lin. 96. 1. 6. fragm. Apud. Syn- 
cell. p. 179- C. 

t Odyfli 1. 3. v. ax$. See alio 1. xtf. v. 96. 8c Euftath. p, 1454. lin. ac. 

u See arc. a, & 3. 

fome 
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fomc calamity eftablifli new laws, reform ancient ones, 
change thfe conftitution of the ftate, they had recourfe to the 
oracle. Its anfwer was the fupreme authority which determi- 
ned and influenced the people. If a private perfon wanted to 
marry, undertake a voyage, had he an important affair in 
hand, was attacked with a dangerous diftemper, he went and 
confulted the oracle. In a word, nothing more generally in- 
fluenced the conduft of the ancient people of Greece *. It is 
to the oracles that we muft afcribe moll of the great events we 
read of in the firft ages in the Greek hiftory ; events, for the 
moft part, Angular, unexpe&ed, and of which we find no ex- 
ample in the later ages. We fee among thofe of which we 
are now fpeaking, revolutions and fudden changes, which can 
neither be attributed to policy nor the force of arms* From 
whence then did they fpring ? From oracles. They even di- 
r&ted the manner of bringing about thefe events. They threw 
that uncertainty on them which we always look on with afto- 
nifhment. We ought alfo to afcribe to oracles the new forts of 
worfhip which we know to have been introduced at different 
times into Greece. 

All thefe movements fprung from a principle unknown to 
us at prefent. In this confifts the moft eflcntial and moft re- 
markable difference of the genius of former nations, and thofe 
of this time. At this day, among the people of Europe, po- 
licy and the force of arms are the only means ambition can 
employ. We very feldom fee fuperftition feduce the mind to 
fuch a pitch as to occafion revolutions ; but in the times I men- 
tion, it was always this fedu&ion that occafioned revolutions, 
and decided the fate 6f empires. And what means did they 
ufe to effe& this fedu&ion ? The oracles. 

If we wanted evidences to prove the rudenefs and ignorance 
of the Greeks, in the heroic times, their credulity, and their 
refpe£t for oracles, are proofs more than fufficient to demort- 
ftrate that truth. This fpecies of fuperftition has no force 

* Sec Plat, dc kg. 1. C. p. 869. A. & 1. 8» inii. 

or 
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6r erttpire* btit jHfopdrtiona'lly to the grofe ighdrance bf the 
jjcdple : ^irittiefs the favages, Who &o hot undertake any thing 
till they have pfevioufly conflilted their divines and theif 
oracles* 



AitiCtEj Villi 

Of ilk anvhAt Cltftms anifirfi Law* of Greta* 

taSfore we enter on the fubjeft, it is propel to recapitulate 
fiimrrtarily what I have faid in the firft part of this work* 
Of the origin and diftin&ion of laws. I have (hewn* that* 
originally, A^ people were governed by huftomt^ which i by 
length of tttne and long ufage, acquired the force of lawsi 
W* have daHed theft forts of lawfrj natural lawn I have faid 
afterwards, that, to make up for the little extent and preeifibn 
erf theft natural tats* the firft kiiigs had made different regu- 
lations, to which we have given the name of pofitive laws* 
I have diftiftguifhed thefe pofitive laws into two claffes ; into 
political lawd, and civil laws* The readdr cannot have 
forgot, that under the name of political law$, I have com- 
prifed all the rules which relate to the fupporting the civil 
government of the fociety* and properly form the conftitu- 
tion of the ftate* Such are the laws on the obligations of 
marriage; the penal laws> thofe which prefcribe the form 
and ceremonies of public worfhip, &c. I have included 
under the name of civil laws, all thofe eftabliflied to regu- 
late the particular interefts of the different members of the 
fociety. Such are the laws concerning falesj commerce, con- 
tra&s, &c. I have faid alfo, that the inftitution of political 
laws was prior to the inftitution of civil laws. We fhall di£ 
cover from what hiftory acquaints us of the eftabliftiment and 
progrefeof the laws of Greece, the truth of all thefe propo- 
sitions. 

We know of no pofitive laws in Greece more ancient than 
thofe of the Athenians* They were indebted for them to 

Vol. II* H Cecrops, 
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Cecrops, who afcended the throne about 1582 years before 
Chrift. It is true, before this prince, Phoroneus had given 
forae laws to the inhabitants of the Argolidx. But there 
are none of them preferred. Befides, it does not appear, that 
the other people of Greece have ever borrowed any thing from 
the Argives 5 whereas the lata of Athens have been adopted, 
not only in almoft all the cities of Greece, but even in the 
greateft part of Europe y . • 

We muft then fix the epoch of the eftahlifhment of pofitive 
laws in Greece to the year 1582 before the Chriftian sera, the 
time of the arrival of Cecrops in Attica. But it is not natural 
to fuppofc, that, till the time of this prince, Greece was with-* 
out any kind of law. We ought then to conclude, that, till 
that time, the greateft part of the Greeks knew no other laws 
but thofe tacit conventions, which I have affirmed to have been 
the bafis and foundation of all focieties, and which I have cal- 
led natural laws 2 . • 

Having given a particular account of the rules eftabliflied by 
Gecrops, in the article of Athens ; the reader may have ob- 
ferved, that all thefe regulations are only politic*! inftitutions ; 
as {he inftitution of marriage, the cerempnies of religion, thofe 
Y>f funerals, and the eftahlifhment of tribunals to judge of 
crimes and offences. There is no mention made of any ordi- 
nance which one can range in the clafs of civil laws. Wc 
ought not to be furprifed at this; The Athenians, like all the 
other people of Greece, had no; yet applied themfelves to a- 
griculture, the practice of which was not well eftabliihed in 
that part of Europe, till towards the reign of Erechtheus, a- 
bout 1 70 years after Cecrops a . It is at this sera we ought to 
fix the knowledge and eftahlifhment of civil laws among the 
Greeks b . 

Y Adfunt Athenienfes, uftde hnrfcanitai, d&irlna, feligio, fruges, jura, leges 
ort*, atque in omaes terras diftribotx purantvr. Cicero pro L. Flacco, n. xt* 
t. 5. p. z6i. ; Lucretius, ). 6, \nit.\ Macrob. fat. 1. 3. c. ix. p. 413. 

z See part 1. book 1. * Marm. Oxon. ep. 11. 

b See what 1 bave faid on tbil fubjett, part 1* book u 

Her€ 
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Here is, then, in a few words, a faithful account of the ori* 
gin and progrefs of the laws of Greece. But it muft be ob« 
fared, that in the detail we are going to enter upon, I (hall 
fellow the order of the matters, rather than ftritt chronolo- 
gy, which would too much interrupt the feries and connec- 
tion of obje£b ; yet I (hall make mention of no laws' whofe 
eftabltftiment does not relate to the ages we are now exa- 
mining. 

The ftate of barbarifm into which Greece was^plunged be- 
fore the arrival of the different colonies which came from E- 
gypt and Phoenicia to fettle there, permitted the inhabitants 
to live in great liberty in their commerce with women. The 
engagements and bonds of conjugal union were totally' un- 
known to them* Cecrops was the firft who drew them from 
this diforder ; he convinced them that marriage was the foun- 
dation and fupport of fociety. He eftablifiied the union of 
one with one c . From this prince the Greeks fubjeded them- 
felves inviolably to that law. They even conceived fo high 
an idea of the conjugal union, that there patted above two 
centuries, before the widows durft marry again ; a proof that: 
they looked upon thefe- fecond marriages to be contrary to 
good morals, is, that hiftory has tranfmitted the name of her 
who firft entered on a fecond marriage. It wa6 Gorgophona, * 
daughter of Perfeus and Andromeda, who gave the exam- 
ple. This princefs having firft efpoufed Perieres, King of 
the Meflenians, and having furvived that prince, fhe married 
again to Oebalus, King of Sparta d . Oebalus reigned about 
1348 years before Chrift. They fix the epocha of Cecrops 
1582 years before it. Thus, for the fpace of 234 years, 
the Greek hiftory does not furnifli one example of a widow 
who was remarried ; and, till Gorgophona, it was a cuftom 
which they looked upon as inviolable, that every woman whet 
lqft her hujfcand fliould pafs tfce reft of her days in widowi 
hood c . 



c Book 1. an. i." tt Panf. 1. a. c. u. 

? Pauf. i. i.e. 21. 
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. In all appearance, the example gf Gorgpphojia wap not 
long of being followed: yet k appears, th*t, in fhe heroic 
times, the widows who remarried offended agajjift depeney- 
This is what one may fairly conclude, frofn the different words 
which Homer puts into the mouth of Penelope* The dif- 
pourfe which UJyffes bad with tha$ priqeefs, the foment of 
his departure for Troy, is (till more pofitiye j be f*y« to her, 
«< That he does nqt know whether he (hould efcape from the 
<.' dangers -of that war; and, if he (hould perifli there* (he 
f< (hould chufe, as hufband, the prince who, appeared moft 
f worthy Qf herf.'' It is true, Virgil makes Dido (peak quite 
another language. Thefe is a perpetual combat in the heajt of 
that unfortunate queen, between the Ukipg (he has token for 
JEneas, and the remorfe of entering on a fepond marriage, 
She reprefentfi this a&ion as an offence againft her honpui;^ 
But Virgil would not have m^de Dido fpeak thi)s, but ia 
compliance with the manner of thinking of the Romans,, 
with whom fecqnd marriages, though permitted, urcre dis- 
honourable *• * 

Hefiod gives us reafon to think, that anciently it wa* 
the cuftojn in Greece, not tP marry the young men tilt 
they were thirty, and the girls till they were fifteen 4. Pre? 
fages determined the moment in which the marriage ought 
to be folemnized. To tljis they P*i4 gre^ attention k . 
There is great reafop to believe, that, in the earlieft times, 
fhey determined nothing relating to the degrees of con-? 
fanguinity : except the union qf fathers and mothers witty 



f OdyflT. 1. x$. y. zs8, See. 
S JEneid 1. 4- ▼• *9$ *5 7S* 

Huic \\m forfcii potyi fuccumbere ailp$* • 

Vcl pater oronipotens, ■ 

Ante, pvidor, qiiam te vielom, attt Kra jura refolvanj. 
■ ■ — Siolvitque pudorcro, &c. 

li Val. Max. 1. a. c i, n. 3.; Mart;bl, 1; 6. epig. 7.; Quinti|. declatn. 30$. p. 

' i Opera & dies, v. 6$6 t &c. On this cuftom is founded the calculation by 
?yhich Herodotus, imitated in this by the greateft part of the ancient chronolo- 
gcrs, eftimates the generations at thirty-three years, and reckons an hundrc4 
years for three generations. I. a. n. 14*. 
k Hefiodlococit. v. 801. 
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thejr children, all other alliances fceija to have been per- 

. Children could npt contra& any alliance without the con* 
fcut of their father^, who had a right to determine about 
their fettlement ^ They brought them up to have a great, 
reffeft for thofe who had given, them birth, It is even one of 
4e raoft ancient ftatutes pf Greece. In the laws attributed 
# 'to Triptpleqius, we find pi*? which exprefely orders to honour 
parous*. 

At this time t a great number of children is looked upon as 
a burthen ; but, in the firft ages of Greece, it was an honour 
and an advantage tp be the father of a numerous family. The 
Greeks greatly efteen?ed. irwffetoefs. Flutarc^obferves, that 
Pelops was the mpA ppwerfirf and mod cpnfiderable of all the 
kings his cotemporaries, not only, by his riches, but ycjt n>ore 
by the number of. children he was the father of . The an- 
ient poets greatly e*tplted the happinefs of Priam, for being 
the father pf fifty children. We fee in fcripture David glpries for 
having had many children'. It was HJsewife a very great re- 
pwach for a wpman to be barren q - The Chinefe ar£ of the 
fam? opinion* They lopk uppn barr^naefs with fo much hor- 
ror, that married pepple had rajhf r have, committed the great* 
sft crimes, tkm dip without children. The leaving no pofte- 
rity, is racked among the gr$atefl of evils r . 

Hie Qreeks thought the fame. They looked upon a man 
wbe died without children to. hftve had the worft.Iot iq the 
world* Phoenix, in the Ilipd, wiring to (hew with wha* an 
excefs of paffion his father was tranfported againft him j « He 
" invoked," fays he, « the terrible furies, conjuring them, 
'* that I might never have to fit upon my knee, a fon from my 
f 1 own body f ." It was to remedy, in fonie meafure, the mis- 
fortune of not having chUdfeQ* that the Greeks contrived adpp- 



1 Fcithius, antiq. Horn. 1. ». c. 13. p. 2 1$. "* Ibid. p. ai$>, xiq. 

D Porphyrias dc abftin. 1. 4. p. 431, © In Thcf. p. *, A f 

Px Chron. c. a8. v. 5. 

q Gen. c. 30. v. 13. ; x Sanj. ex. r. 5. ; Luke, c. 1. v. %$• 

r Martini, hiftj dc la Chine, 1, 6. p. ax. J Lectr. cilif. t. $, p. $6* 
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tion, *a cuftom that was very ancient. Paufanias tells us, 
that Athamas, king of Orchomene, feeing himfelf with-' 
out male-iflue, adopted his grand-nephews c . Diodorus fup« 
plies us with another' example of the fame antiquity u : and Plu- 
tarch fays, that Caftor and Pollux, having made themfelvea 
matters of Athens, demanded to be initiated into the great 
myfteries ; but they were not admitted, till they were adopted 
by Aphidnes, as Hercules had been by Pylius *. It is proba- 
ble that the Greeks took this cuftom from the Egyptians, a«* 
mong whom we fee it was eftablifhed in the moft remote 
times 7 . 

The girls who died without being married, were thought 
very unhappy. Herodotus gives us a very (biking proof of this 
way of thinking in the adventure of Polycrates, tyrant of 5a- 
mos. Pblycrates, feduced by the promifes of Orates, governor 
of Sardis, was going to meet that viceroy : his daughter, who 
prefaged nothing but misfortunes from the journey, ufedallher 
efforts to diffuade him from it* Seeing that he would go in 
fpite of all her remonftrances, (he plainly told him, that no* 
thing but misfortunes would happen to him. Polycrates, an- 
gry at her fpeech, and willing to fliow his refentment, threa- 
tened not to marry her for a long time, if he returned 
jtafe and' found from the journey. But this menace was not 
fufficient to fiience her zeal. She wifhed its accomplifh- 
ment ; liking better, fays Herodotus, to be without a huf- 
band, than to be deprived of her father 2 . We fee, like-* 
wife, in Sophocles, Eleftra bewailing bitterly her not be- 
ing married *. 

I have remarked in the firft part of this work, that origi- 
nally whoever addreflcd a woman for marriage in fome fenfe 



t L. o. c. 34. « 1,. 4. p. 31a. 

* Plut. in Thef. p. i©\ A. y Exod. c. a. v. 10. 

a L. 3. n. 114. 

a In Elelira, v. 166, i$j. Tradition fays, that this priqcefs was never mar- 
ried, and that made them give her the name of Eleftra. JElhn. var. hift. 1. 4. c. 
*<5.— Panf. ). x. c. i$\ and Hygin. fab. 111. neverthelefs fay, that Qreftes had 
married that princefs to Py lades j and, according to the teftimony of Hellankns, 
Ihe fad two children by him. But this opinion does not appear to have beca 
^wch followed »y the ancients. 
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bought her v either by fervices he did to the father of her he 
•would many, or by prefents which he made to herfelf b . This 
cuftom was alfo obferved in Greece in the moft remote times e * 
He who wanted a wife, was obliged to make prefents of two 
forts; one to the father, to engage him to gire his daughter* 
and the other to the perfon whom he demanded in marriage* 
In the Iliad, Agamemnon fays to Achilles, that he will give 
him one of his daughters, without requiring of that prince the 
leaft prefent d . Paufanias alfo gives us a proof of this ancient 
ufege : Danaus, fays this author, not finding any body to 
marry his daughters, on account of th^t horrible crime they 
had committed, caufed it to be published that he wofcld not 
demand any prefents of thofe who would marry them e . At 
this day it is a cuftom among the Greeks, that whoever will 
marry, buys his wife by the prefents he is obliged to make to 
the parents of her he marries f . 

Yet we fee that anciently the prefents the hufband made, 
whether to the father-in-law, or to the perfon he was to mar- 
ry, did not excufe the father from giving to his daughter a cer- 
tain portion, and this properly made the dower of the bride'. 
And when a widow cboie to marry again, the cuftom was, 
that (he could not difpofe of her dower that {he had on her firft 
marriage, nor carry it to her fecond hufband. All her poflef- 
fions from that moment devolved to the children of her firft 
marriage. 1 Her father was obliged to give her a new dower h : 
but, if it happened that a fon was fo unnatural as to turn out 
his mother from his father's houfc, he was obliged to give her 
all that fhe had brought *. 

As to the form in which they made thefe contra&s of mar- 
riage, I have before obferved, that, at the time when wri- 
ting was not "known, they did all in the prefence of wit- 

b Book i« c Arift. polit. L t. c. 8. p. 3*7. B. 

d L. 9. v. 14*. Homer does not fpeak of the prefent made to the bride, but 
only of that to be made to the father. The preiems made to the bride were 
called r e$V*. See Meziriac. in Ovid. ep. x. p* 317. 

e L. 3. c. 1*. f Voyage de la Boulaye, le Gouz. p. 411. 

8 Iliad. 1. 9. v. 147, 148. The dower which the father gave to his daughter 
was called pi/At*. Ibid. 

* Ody(T. L *. r. 53. 1 Ibid* v. 131, 133. 

» nefies 
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nefles*. We find the feme pra&ifed in the primitive ages 
of Greece. Before thefe pfeople knew writing, the pra&ice 
was to give pledges and fecuritifcs for the affurance fcf the 
flower and the marriage-contraft *. It eveft appears from Mo- 
wer, that the Greeks were a loftg time Without knowing the 
rife of written contra&s and obligations. It wad the despofi&m 
of WithdTes whidh made the proof of the reality of deeds m : and 
k Was alfo for Ais region, that anciently among Ae Greeks, as 
well as among all other people, judgments Were given before 
aH the World in a public ftjuate*. 

Wefee> that in the heroic times tfcerewere in Greece pe- 
nalties eibfblfthed againft adultery. Thofe who were accufed, 
, were obliged to pay a pecuniary fine to tfee huft&nd who had 
conviSed them °. The father of the wife taken in adultery 
was Irkewife obliged tb give back to his frn-itt«kw all the pre* 
fents that he had received for his daughter ** 

I have already faid, that Cecrops had eftaUifbed marriage 
one with one; therefore, the plurality of wives was not al- 
lowed among the Greeks. They could tmly marry one q * 
But it appears, that, from the ftioft ancient times, it was per- 
mitted to divorce, when they thought they had lawful -rca* 
fons r . What fiirprifes me moft, is, that unlawful com- 
merces were not then dishonourable. The birth of children 
which proceeded from them, was not looked upon as fcanda- 
lous. Agamemnon, to encourage Teucer, brother of Ajax, to 
continue his exploits, reprefents to him, that, though he was 
not the legitimate fon of Telamon, that prince had not given 
lefs attention, pr taken lefs care, of his education f . Now t 
If there had been at that time any fort of (haute attached to 
thefe forts of births, it is not probable that Homer would 
have made Agamemnon make fuch a reproach to one of the 

* Part i. book I. 

1 Pollux. I. 3. c. 3. fegm. 3$.; Servius ad iEneid. 1. io. v. 79. 

tt Iliad. 1. 18. V. 499, &C. 

» Ibid. v. 497, 498, &c. See part 1. book 1. 

* Odyff. 1. 8. v. 33*, 347, & 348. See alfo Diod. 1. t*. p. 49c. lin. $9. 
9 OdyfT. 1. 8. v. 3i«. <» Herod. 1. x. ■. 9*. 

* Sec Pauf. 1. 10. c. 19. p. 870. ; Pollux. L 3. c. 4. fcgm. 46. 

* L. 8. v. 181, &c 
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principal officers of the array, and with whoni be in dther re* 
fpeds appears to be well fatisfted. 

We fee likewife in itjne OdyfFey, Utiles fays he tras the fon 
of a concubine c . This is a proof that they avowed at that , 
time thefe forts of births without any fhame. It is likewife 
faid in fcripture, that Gideon had feventy children from the 
many women he had married, and by a concubine, who had 
even been his fervant, he had a fon called Abimclech, who, 
after the death of his father, was king of Sichem *. With ou* * 
anceftors baftardy had nothing difhonourable jn it. * Hiftorians 
give the title of baftards to a number of the mod illuftrious and 
mod confiderabk perfons. The famous Count de Dunois ia 
tiot more knowh by that name than by that of the baftard of 
Orleans. There is often mention made of the baftard of Ru- 
bempre, and many others* It was even a quality 'which they 
did not fear to life in their public a&s. We often find figned, 
fuch a one, baftard of fuch a one. The letters patent granted 
by William the Conqueror to Alain, count of Britany, begin 
thus: m William, called the Ba/latd, king of England* &c. V* 
But to return to the Greeks s The lawful children inherited the 
goods of their fathers and mothers y : if they were many, they 
divided the inheritance; and it does not appear, that at that 
time there was any regard paid to feniority. This was the man- 
ner in which they proceeded to divide. They made with the 
ntmoft exa&nefs as many lots as there were heirs, and after-* 
wards drew them ». 

This method was not confined to the divifion of the goods 
of particulars. It took place evert in the houfes of fovereighs* 
Neptune, in the Iliad, fays to Iris who came from Jupiter to 
order him not to fuccour the Greeks any move, that he waa 
equal in dignity to Jupiter : « We are," adds he, «« thxte bro- 

1 L. 14. v. to*. 

w Judges, c. 8. v. 30, 31. c o. ▼. 6\ & 18. •• Ncm cnim era! vetftm eo fern- 
" pore concubinatus, neque concubiaa a matrona, nifi digoitatc, dxftabat,* fays 
Grot ius on this paflage.- 

* Mem. dc Trcvoux. Janv. 17x1. p, xiS. 
7 OdyfT. 1. 7. v. 149. 

* Ody(K 1. 14. v. ao8.; Arid. polk. L & . c. 4. p. 4x7. B. , 

Vol. II. I * there, 
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« thers, all three fons of Saturn and Rhea. Jupiter is the firft, 
« I the fecond, and Pluto the third ; the empire was divided 
*« among us. They made three lots, which were not diftribu- 
«« ted according to the order of birth. They drew the chances, 
'« and it was fortune which determined the part that each 
« fhould have*." One might quote many more examples of 
this ancient pra£lice b . Though in the divifion of eftates the 
condition of the brothers was equal, yet they had great privile- 
ges attached to the right of feniority. Thefe privileges confid- 
ed in the honour and refpe& which the younger were obliged 
to pay to their elder brothers, and in the authority the elder 
had over the younger. We might even fay, that the Greeks 
looked upon the right of feniority as a right divine. Homer 
gives us a very fenfible proof in the paflage of the. Iliad I 
am going to cite. Jupiter, on fending Iris to carry his orders 
to Neptune, fays to that goddefs: « My brother ought to know, 
«< that, in quality of eldeft, I am above him c ." Neptune 
makes fome difficulty to obey the orders of Jupiter : Iris, to de- 
termine him, infifts on the quality of Jupiter, and aflts Nep- 
tune, if he is ignorant, " that the black furies always accom- 
u pany the eldeft, to revenge the outrages they receive from 
« their brothers d ." 

. The children of concubines had no right to the inheritance 
of their fathers ; for in thofe forts of commerces they had nei- 
ther conventions nor folemnities. Accordingly, we fee none of 
the children who fprung from them, partake in the fucceffion 
with the legitimate children. They had only what their bro- 
thers chofe to give to them c : even the order of fucceffions was 
fo well regulated, that, when any one died without iflue, his 
cffe&s went to his. collateral relations*". 

The 

» L. 15. v. i8tf, &c. Virgil has exa&ly follpwed this tradition. He makes Nep- 
lunt alfo fay that die empire of the Tea. fell to him by lot. ** Std mihi forte da- 
V turn.'* iE»cid. 1. 1. v. 138. ' 

b See what we have faid above of the divifion of Peloponnefus among the de- 
fcendeuts of Hercules, art. 7. See Apollod. Li. p. 4.; Diod. 1. 3. p. 229. ; 
Vhuf. 1. 8. c. 5?-; Strab. 1. p. p. (Sox. B. 

c L. 15. v. 165, 166. d Ibid. v. ao4* 

« Odyfl". 1. 14 v. xi 6. 

f X«m*»J ft $** *rn<rtr fctritm. Iliad. 1. *. v. i$*. m , . 

** Eaftathms, 
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The fame fpirit of order, which had affigned to each a cer- 
tain quantity of goods for their fubfiftence, made them look 
with contempt on thofe men whom floth kept from labour, 
and who were fo mean as to live -on the liberality of rich 
people. When Ulyfles, in the Odyffey, in the form of a* 
beggar, prefents himfelf to Eurymachus; that prince, feeing 
him ftrong and robuft, offers him work and good wages j but 
at the fame time gives him to underftand, that they had too 
many of thofe beggars by profefEon, who liking . better to 
live in idlenefs, than to get their bread by an honeft induftry, 
were the ohje& of general contempt *. They had alfo the 
higheft contempt for thofe people who, having no fixed place 
of refidence, wandered continually from city to city. They 
looked upon a vagabond as an exile, as a wretch, who, ha- 
ving abandoned his country, ought to be caftout from focie- 
ty h . 

But what is mod aftomfhing, is, that then theft was not a 
di (honourable a&ion *. The ancients made no fcruple about it„ 
It was only (hameful when they were taken in the fa£t k . 

The greateft part of the laws which I have juft given 
an account of, were not in ufe till after the eftablifhment 
of agriculture. The firft legiflators of Greece had omit- 
ted nothing to engage their people to apply themfelves to 

Euftathius, p. $33. I'm. 30. and the ancient fcholiaft, underftand by the word 
#*}{*«-*;> truftees; and from this they fuppofed magiftratcs eftablifhed to take 
care of the elicits of old men who had loft their children, and to preserve 
them for their collateral relations, by hindering thofe unhappy fathers from dif* 
poling of them. But betides that neither Euftathius, nor the ancient fcholia^, 
have quoted any author who mentions the eftabliftiment of thefe pretended ma- 
giftrates, if they had attended to the word k*rs«yr«, to which tfifawsi is the 
nominative, they might have feen plainly that ftmtrai conld not on that occa- 
fion fignify trufltes. Truftees, in effect, never Thare in the focceflion 5 but, 
agreeable to the etymology of their name, they are charged with the care of it. 
It is certain then, that in this paflage ^u^r«i ought to be underftood of col- 
laterals. It is taken in this fenfe by Hefiod, Theog. v. 60S,. after whom Hcfy- 
chius, voce &){«*-«', fays exprefsly, %*$vr*t 01 paxpit* rvyytnTf} they call 
%pjp*iu % very diftant relations. See alfo Pollux, 1. 3, c. 4. fegm. 47. and the" 
lcholiaft of Hefiod, p. 289. 

8 L. 18, v. 356, Sec. 

n Iliad. L 9. v. 044. 1. itf. v. 4% 3. See what Plato fays on this fubjeli by So- 
crates, in Criio. 

1 Iliad. 1. 6. v. 153.; Odyfll 1. 19. v. 395. See Feith. L a. c. 9. 

fc Suid. in voce Khixrnu t. a. p. 3*f- 

1% the 
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the culture of the earth l . For this end they bad eftabtifhed 
many wife and mod ufefol laws, as the prohibition to have 
above a certain quantity of arable land} of felling and alie-* 
Bating their inheritance. They had likewife a law which 
prohibited their mortgaging their arable- lands m . AH thefo 
laws, according to Arjftotle, were of the higheft antiquity, 
pnd gp back %o the ages of which we are now giving the hifto* 
•7*. 

I have faid it was in the reign of Erechtheus, the fi*th king 
of Athens from Ceprops, thaf the knowledge of tillage was dif* 
perfed over Greece ujider the aufpices of Ceres and Triptole* 
ejus. As the cftab}i(hjnpnt of agriculture neceifarily implies 
f he inftitutioq of civil laws, aU the waters pf antiquity have at* 
tributed the firft laws of Greece to Ceres and Triptolemus °, 
The nroft certain and maft general tradition fays, that the 
Athenians were the firft to w^om Ceres taught agriculture ft, 
Accordingly we have feen, that they puffed for the authors 
of all civil laws <• They l|ave likewife attributed to them the 
invention of all the forms of juftice, and the order of proceedn 
*ngs r . 

To thj$ fbptt explanation, I fhali confine myfclf as to 



I It is remarked, that, in all the ancient traditions of Greece, Neptune is ah 
way; faM to have failed in his difputes with Minerva, Apollo, and the other 
gods. See Pint. t. x. p. 741.; Pauf. 1. x. c. 1. p. nx. c. ic. p. 145. 
' Plutarch even fays, that the difpute between Minerva and Neptune, to k-«ow 
whether (he or the god fhould be patron ,of Athens, and the; fuccefs of Minerva, 
"was a fable invented and propagated by the ancient kings of <3 recce, to take from 
their people the defire of going %q fca, and to brjng th$a* to cultivate the earth. 
In "flietniftocle, p. 1*1. £. * 

"» Arirt. polit. I. x. c. 7- p. 3x3. i. 8. c. 4. p» 417. 

n Ibid. 

A quibus initia vitas atqoe v&as, legum, roon*m, maofaetudinis, hun\ani- 
tatis e*ei»pla honunibos & civitatibus data ac difpenita efle dicuntuf. Cicero iq 
Vcrr. ad. j. n. ?x, t. 4. p. 478. 

Prima Ceres - - - - 

Prima dedit leges. Ceteris funt omnia rnunufi. Qv\6. Met. 1. 5. y. 341, dcc.$ 
Diod. 1. 1. p. 18. 1. 5. p. 3x4, & 385.1 Plio. 1. 1. fecX s.7- p. 4.ia. j Macrob. 
{at. 1. 3. c. ix. p. 413. 

It i$ for this, reafon chat ive fo 6ftert find the epithet krfjLtfpfas , le%ifw t 
-,vcn to Ceres. See the hiftorical explication 0/ the fable of Ceres by le Clcrc. 
Ibl. Univ. t. 6". p. 47. 

? Cicero in ferr. acl. 4. n. 40. t. 4. p. 395.5 Djod. 1. 1. p. 34. 1. 5. o. 333, 38c. 

9 Art. 8. 

r .^lian. var. hift. J« 3. c r 3^. 
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what I have to fey of the Origin and eftaMilhmttit of the civil 
laws of Greece. The writers of atttiquity have tranfmitted to 
lis no particular's on an objeft fd important. They hot only do 
not relate the purport of any law, they do not even acquaint us 
who were the magistrates or the tribunals eftabliflied for deter* 
mining civil difputes. It isHkewife remarkable enough, that in 
the few laws that are preferved, attributed to Ttiptolemue* poll* 
' tical rujes only are mentioned. See thefe laws as reported by 
Porphyry f . 

The firft, which we have already had occafion to fpeak of, 
ordains to honour our parents *. 

The fecotld forbids <x> offer any thing to the gods but thf 
fruits of the earth. 

The third ordains to do tio harm to animals. 

Thefe laws did nothing but renew and confirm thdrfe of Ce* 
crops, who, in inftitttting a regular worfhip in Greece* had 
forbidden to oiler any thing to the Deity that had life u . I can- 
not on this occafion dHpenfe with myfelf from faying a wofd dr 
two of the famous myfteriet of Eleufid, 

I have (hown before, that Cecrops firft taught the Greeks Apt 
honour the Supreme Being by a pUblit and felentn worfliip *. 
But the religious ceremonies eftaUifhed by that prince, did not 
produce £> diftinguifhedVn effect as the inftitution of the myfte* 
ries celebrated at Eleufis in honour of Ceres. Of all the db* 
fervances of the Pagan religion, the ceremonies ufed in thefe 
myfteries were thofe which moft attracted the admiration and 
iefpe£fc of the ancients. They afcfibe the inftitution to Erecfah 
theus* the fame under whom the knowledge of agriculture came 
into Greece *. I (hall not undertake to remove the obfeure veil 
' which deprives us of the knowledge of thefe ceremonies fo boaii- 
ed of in antiquity, I (hall only remark, that the mod judicU 
©us and beft inftrufted writers of Greece and Rome w£re per- 
fuaded, that thefe myfteries had contributed more than any 
other means to foften the favage manners of the firit inhabitants 



f De abftin. 1. 4. p. 431. t Art. 8. « Art. x. x Art. 1. 

Y piod. 1. x. p^ 34.; Alarm. Oxoft. ep. 14* 
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of Europe. They hare not befitated to attribute to thefe reli- 
gious ceremonies, all the knowledge and politcnefe whicb the 
moft enlightened ages enjoyed. « Thefe are the myfteries,** 
lays Cicero, M which hare drawn us from the barbarous and 
« lavage life our anceftors led. It is the greateft good that has 
«* come to us from the city of Athens, among fo many that 
*< the has fpread among mankind. It is (he that has taught us 
*< not only to live with joy, but ftill more to die with tranquil- 
M lity, in the hope of becoming more happy *. w liberates had 
iaid as much a long time before *. The Greeks had defigned 
the royfteries of Eleufis by a word which in their language fig- 
nified perfections b , becaufe in initiation they acquired, as they 
believed, the knowledge of truth and the love of virtue. The 
Latins exprefs thefe myfteries by the term initio, beginnings i 
becaufe, fays Cicero, the do&rine taught in the myfteries, con- 
tains ' the principles of an happy and tranquil life. Thus the 
two moft polifhed and learned nations of antiquity were pcr- 
faaded, that they could not give fufficient praife to the eftablifh- 
ment of the Eleufinia. It now only remains, that I fliould fay 
Something of the ancient penal laws of Greece. 

The penal laws are juftly thofe about which the firft legifla- 
tors of Greece feem to have moft employed themfelves. Hifto- 
rians place in the ages we are now examining, the inftitution 
of many tribunals, whofe only bufinefs was to judge of crimi- 
nal matters. 

The Areopagus was the moft ancient tribunal of Greece, and 
it was to take cognizance of murders that Cecrops had efta- 
bliflied it c . Originally the Areopagi had cognizance over all 
forts of homicides. But afterwards their jurifdi&ion was con* 
fined to murders committed with premeditated defign d . They 
ere&ed, a few ages after the Areopagus, another tribunal caj- 



« De leg. 1. *. n. 14. t. 3. p. 148. 
* In paoegyr. p. 6$. 
b TtXtrxs* 

c Ifocrat. panegyr. p. tfp. See alfo Demoft. in Ariftocrat. p. 735. ; Plin. 1. 7* 
fc&. 57. p. 4«5. ; Pauf. 1. 4. C 5. imt. 
A Pcmoftb, in 4ritfo«:av p. 7*8. E« 5 Ahm. var, hift. L 5, c. 15. 

led 
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led Delphinium, to judge thofe who, acknowledging they were 
guilty of homicide, pretended to have had reafon for commit- 
ting it c . It was at this tribunal that Thefeus was acquitted, 
when he had put to death the children of Pallas, and Pallas 
himfelf, who had plotted againft the ftate * . They afterwards 
eftabliihed the Palladium, where thofe who had committed an 
involuntary murder prefented themfelves *. Demophoon, foa 
of Thefeus, wasthe firft who appeared before this tribunal h . 

The laws of Greece agreed in this with thofe of Egypt, to 
punifh with death homicide committed with a premeditated de- 
fign i. Dedalus having been accufed and convi&ed before the 
Areopagus for having killed his nephew Talus, was condemned 
to death by that tribunal, and only faved himfelf from the pu- 
nifhmentof his crime by flight, and retiring into the ifle of 
Crete k . I fhall obferve on this fubje&, that among the Greeks 
it was very eafy for murderers to efcape from the punifhments 
they feared. 

. The manner in which they proceeded in Greece in the profe- 
cution for murders, was very different from that they ufe in our 
tribunals. In France, the care of the purfuit and punifhing mur- 
derers belongs to the public adminiftration. The firft ftep that 
juftice takes on thefe occafions, is to arreft the accufed, againft 
whom complaint has been made; they afterwards examine whe- 
ther he is really guilty of the crime imputed to him, and he is 
retained in prifon till final judgment is given. It was not fo 
with the Greeks; they had no public officer charged by the ftate 
to look after murderers. The relations of the deceafed alone 
had the right to purfue revenge. Homer fhews it clearly K 
We may add to the teftimony of this great poet, that of Paufa- 



• Ibid. 

f Pauf. i. c. *8. p. 7<>» 
£ JElian. 1. 5. c. 15. 

h Pauf. 1. 1. p. 69, See Pollux. 1. 8. c. 10. ' 

i Demofth. in Midiam, p. 610. A. j in Ariftocrat. p. 73S. C. See alfo Plat. 
de leg. 1. 9. p. 934. B. p. 935. E. 

k Diod. 1. 4. p. 319, & 3*0. ; Apollod. I. 3. p. zoti, 
1 Iliad, 1. 9. v. <J»8, &c. 
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mas who fplaks hi many places of thisantient ufage ■ : a ufage 
that appears to have always fuhfifted in Greece a . But the fame 
laws which had given to the relations of the deceafed alone the 
right of profecuring the murderer, exprcfsly forbade that he 
ihould be delivered into their hands ; and as the public admi- 
niftration did not interfere to arreft the murderers, they enjoyed 
t full and aWbhite liberty during all the proceedings. Thus in 
a cafe where the guilty perfon might apprehend the juft punifh. 
ment of his crime, he could efcape it by flight. No one had a 
right to flop him p. The only precaution he had to take, was to 
difappear after his firft defence q . For when the proceedings 
were fo far advanced, that the judges were going to pafs fen- 
tence, the accufed was then fubje£k to all the feverity of tho 
laws ; and if he was declared guilty, and convided of the crime 
laid to his charge, the magiftrates feized on him to make him 
fuffer the puni foment to which be was condemned r . This 
provifional liberty which they left to the accufed, proves clearly 
that it was the cuftom to hear them twice before they delivered 
them to punifhnaent. If the accufed, whofe crime was proved, 
had recourfc to voluntary banifhment, all his goods were confis- 
cated, and fold by public audion f . I have already fpoken of 
the cuftom to clear and acquit the accufed when the judges were 
equally divided c . Before they would hear the accufer and the 
accufed, they obliged them to depoftte each a futn of money, 
which belonged to him who gained the caufe. The law further 
condemned the accufer to pay a fine of a thoufand drachmas, if 
he had not for him at leaft the fifth part of the votes u . If the ac- 



» L. «. c. i. p. 37$. I. 8. t. 34. V' **°» 

n See Plat.de leg. 1. p. p. 930, 93*> & 91hl Demofth. in Ariftocrat. p. 73$. ; 
Pollux. 1. 8. c. zo. fcgm. 118. 

° DemoH h. loco cit. 

P Demofth. ibid. ; Pollux. 1. 8. c. 10. fcgm. J 17. 

<1 Demofth. Pollux, iocis cit. 

* Demofth. in Ariftocrat. p. 73$. 

f Pollux. 1. 8. c. 9. fcgm. 99. t Art. 3. 

u Demofth. in Mid. p. 610. F. in Ariftocrar. p. 738. C. ; Pk|o in Apollog. 
Socrat.p. 27. £.; Pollux. L 8. c. 6. ftgm. 41, & 53. 
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cufation was proved, the laws granted to the accufer, the fad pri- 
vilege of aflifting at the punifhment of the wretch whom he had 
convi&ed of a crime * ; but it very feldom happened that they ex- 
ecuted homicides, on v account of the facility of flying from punifh- 
ment y . For befides their being at liberty to fly, the law had given 
tliem a yet more effectual way to difarm juftice, an4 even flay, 
unmolefted in their own country. They had only to find out pro- 
per ways of appeafingthe relations of him who had been flain: 
they were then fure of impunity, and of never being difturbed j 
it was by money they commonly (lined thefe affairs. They gave 
a certain Turn to the parties interefted, to engage them to ceafe 
their profecutions £ . 

The law would not have even an involuntary murder be en- 
tirely exempt from punifhment, for fear, fays Porphyry, that 
impunity, on thefe occafions, mould give a fcope to wicked 
perfons to abufe the indulgence of the law a . Banifhment was 
originally the punifhment for involuntary murder with the 
Greeks b . Cephalus Was condemned by the Areopagus to per- 
petual banifhment for having involuntarily killed his wife Pro- 
cris c . The laws, in time abated a little of this rigour. We fee 
in Homer, that, at the time of the war of Troy, murderers 
were not obliged to leave the country, but till they could ap- 
peafe the parents of him they had flain d . According to the 
report even of the fcholiaft on Euripides, accidental murderers 
were only obliged to abfent themfelves for a year c . Plato, in 
his laws, feems to have conformed to this ancient ufage f . 

But at the fame time that the laws fubje&ed to fome pu- 
nifhment an involuntary murder, they had taken precautions to 
proteft the murderer from the fudden vengeance the relations 
of the deceafed might take for his lofs. It is for this reafon that 
we f£e afylums eftablifhed among all the people of antiquity. 



x Dcmofth. in Ariftocrat. p. 73d. 7 See Diod. 1. 3. p. 177. 

2 Iliad, 1. 9. v. CiB, &c. a De abftin. 1. 1. p. itf, <£v. » 

b Apollod. I. 1. p. ji6\; Pemofth. adv. Ariftocrat. p. 73a.fi.; Plut. t, i. 
p. apy. C. 

c Apollod. 1. 3, p. aoo. d See Fdthius, Aniiq. Horn. I. x. c. 8. p. 187. 

« In Hippolyt. v, 35. f L. 9. p. 9x9. F. p. 930. D. 
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This privilege, attached to certain places, to fhelter murderers 
from all purfuits, was very ancient and much refpe&ed by the 
Greeks. They believed fhat th$ afylum of Samothrace was 
eftablifhed by Cybele f . One of jhe moft ancient is that which 
Cadmus opened in Bceotia K 

The place where the Areopagus aflembled, was an inviola- 
ble afylum. Under Aphidas, who afcended the throne of 
Athens 1162 years before Chrift, the oracle of Dodona fore- 
warned the (Athenians, that one day the Lacedaemonians being 
fce^ten would fly for refuge to the Areopagus, and that they 
Should take care not to treat them ill. The Athenians remem- 
bered this advice, when, in the reign of Codrus, Peloponnefus 
leagued againft Attica. We know what was the eyent of that 
war, and how tlu? armies being in fight of each other, that of 
the enemy thought of making a retreat K Some Lacedaemoni- 
ans who were adyanced to the gates of Athens, on this news 
found tfocrafclyes in a cruel dilemma. All that they could dq 
was to endeavour, under favour of the night, to hide themfelvea 
from the fighf of the Athenians. When day appeared, they 
laved themfelves in the Areopagus. They durft not attack them 
}n that afylum, tjiey were refpe&ed, and got leave to return iafe 
and found to their Country K 

The favour of afylums was originally eftablifhed only for in- 
voluntary murderers. In Thucydides the Athenians tell us 
very clearly, that the altars of the gods are not an afylum but 
to thofe who had the misfortune to commit an involuntary mur- 
der ! . We likewife fee in Livy the murderer of king Eumenes 
obliged to abandon the afylum of the temple of Samothrace, as- 
unworthy to enjoy it ™. Mofcs, on eftablifhing cities of refuge 
for involuntary murderers, formally excludes afiaffins from that 
privilege . 

For the reft, it was the fame among the Greeks with in- 
voluntary murders as with premeditated homicides, that is 
to fay, that the involuntary ' murderers could, by fatisfying 



a Djod. 1. 3. p. a*4. h / rt. 4. \ Art. 1. * Pauf. \. 7. c a$. iniU 
[ t- 4- P- *9 6 * line ^o. * L. 45. n. 5. n t>cut. c. ip. v. 11, &c. 
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the iijfereftdd parties, remain qtiiet in thek own -country. It 
was Hkewife fcnftomary to give to the relations of the deceased . 
a certain ftim . This policy <phmg from a very wife princi- 
ple. Among pedple Ittfle difcipliricd, enmities ate dangerous, 
and moft ftrbjetSt to occafioti difegiceaMe confeqnences 5 it is- 
therefore for the good of the publie that they be eafy to deter- 
feme K Thus we fee among the ambient people, they had no 
crime from which they could hot redeem themfeJves with mo- 
icy. Every thing was redded to damages and reparations, 
for this reafonthey fiad riot theri, as at this time with us, any 
pifclic officers charged with the care of the purfuit of criminals. 
The favages of America fhb# us again the image of thefe times. 
With thefe {se&ple, the reparation of murder confifts in a cer- 
tain number of prefents which the murderer is obliged to make 
to the relations of the deceafed* to appeafe their refentment *. 

Ancient Icgiflators have omitted nothing to infpire their peo- 
ple with all the horror poffibte of murder, and fhedding of blood . 
They |poked upon thofe who had committed homicide as pol- 
luted, in whatever way it happened ; and they ought, before 
they came again into fociety, to purify themfelves by certain 
religious ceremonies. Thefeus had done an important fervice 
to his country, by putting to death the robbers who infefted it. 
Although thefe murders were very lawful, yet his firft care was 
to have himfelf purified T . Homer makes He&or fay, coming 
from battle, that he durft not make Kbations to Jupiter, before 
he was purified, becaufe it was not permitted to pray with hands 
imbrued in blood f . ./Eneas, int Virgil, after having put many 
of his enemies to death, durft not touch his houfehold gods 
till he was purified c . We might quote many more exam- 



l\v&. I 18. v.4a», &c P See refpritjdes Jofo £ 3. P« *o», A *»8. 
* Lefbarbot, hift. dc la Nouv. France, p. &s> & 71^8. 3 M*uw t dk* Jiaivag. 

1 1. p. 490, 4pu 

1 <>liit. in Thef. p. .5. C. ; PauC L 1. c. ?7. hit. 

> 3iia4 I 6. r. **j, &c* * JEwk ka- t. 717, Jkc 
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pies u . A murderer who was banifhed his country for an invo- 
luntary homicide, was not permitted to return, though he had 
fatisfied the relations of the deceased, before he was purified 
and had expiated the murder he had committed x . They afcribe 
to ttye reign of Pandion, the eighth king, of Athens, the efta- 
blifliment of religious ceremonies, proper to purify homicides y » 

We fliall, remark on. this fubjefk, that Mofes ordained a fo- 
lemn expiation for the murders of which they did not know the 
authors 2 . He ordains likewife, that thofe who, in a juft and 
ligitimate war, had ftained themfelves by the effufion of the 
blood of the^nemy, fhould not enter the camp, before they 
were purified a . With the Romans, the foldiers who followed 
(he chariot of the conqueror, were crowned with laurel $ to the 
end, fays Feftus, that they fliould not appear to enter the city, . 
,but when purified from the human blood which they had fpilt b . 
The end of all thefc cuftoms- was, to infpire the greateft aver- 
fion for homicide. 

We mud, I believe, afcribe to tbe fame principle of hum a-* 
nity, a& well as policy, the prohibition of killing certain ani- 
mals, fo precifely fettled by the firft legiflators of Greece. We 
have feen that Cecrops had forbidden. to offer any thing that 
had life to the gods c . Triptolemus renewed that law, by or- 
dering them to offer nothing but fruits d . But this fecond, le« 
giflator went much farther; for he exprefsly forbids ufing ill the 
Animals employed in tillage e . Hiftory has not di£Jained to pre- 
ferve the circumftances which occafioned the death of the firft 
ox, killed at Athens, and the confequence of that event f. This 
is one of thofe Angular fa&s which merit a particular at- 
tention: it happened under Erechtheus, fixth king of A. 



« See Marfh. p. 153.5 Feithius, p. 187. 

* Dcmofth. id Ariftocrat. p. 73d. E. See alio Plat, de leg. I. 0. p. $30, &c 
y Marm. Ozon. ep. ij.; Marfli. p. 153. 

2 Deut. c. 11. v. 5, &c. a Numb. c. 31. v. 19, 8c 14. 

b Verbo laureati, p. aotf. c Arr. 1. d Ibid. 8. « Ibid. 

f Porphyr. deabftih. I. a. p. 13$, & 174.5 ^l«n» var. bid. 1. S. c. 3. j Paul". 
I* 1. c. i8» p; 70. 
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theas*. This event was fo much the more remarkable, as it 
gave rife to the ere&ion of the Prytaneum, a moft renowned 
tribunal among the Athenians h . The bufinefs of the Prytane* 
was to commence procefles againft things inanimate, which 
had eccafioned the death of any one i - 

I finifli what concerns the penal laws of Greece, by obfer- 
ving a perfeft conformity between thefe laws and thofe of the 
Egyptians, in the puniihment of pregnant women guilty of 
crimes deferving death : the Greeks, after the example of the 
Egyptians, waited to bring them to puniihment,' till they were 
delivered *• 

. What I find the moft extraordinary in the ancient laws of 
Greece, is, that the legiflators had not determined precifely 
the nature and duration of the puniihment with which each 
crime ought to be punifhed l . They left it to the judges to ap- 
ply the laws as they thought proper. Zaleucus, legiflator of the 
Locrians, was, fay they, the firft who prefcribed and explained 
in his laws the kinds and duration of puniihments which they 
ought |Co infii& on criminals m . 

We fee, from what has been faid, that the firft laws of 
Greece were very ihapelefs ; they favoured of the rudenefs 
which reigned fo long in that part of Europe 11 . 

The Greeks, like all the ancient people, were fome time 
before they knew the art of writing. Singing was then the on- 
ly way to hand down to pofterity what was neceflary to be re- 
membered 6 . This moft iimple and moft natural method had 
T)een ufed to preserve the remembrance of the laws. For 
want of monuments, where they could depofite their laws, the 
"firft legiflators fet them to mufic, to make them be retained 
the more eafily. The Greeks fung their laws. This is what 
axade the fame name be given to laws as to fongs p . Ariftotle, 



« Pauf. L i. c. a8. p. 70, h Ibid, loco dt.\ Pollux, I. 8. c. 10. 

1 Pauf. 1. 1. c. *8. p. 70. See the examples which he cites, 1. 5. c. 47. p. 449, 
1. tf. c. 11. p. 478. 

k Diod. i. i. p. 88.; JBlian. var. hift. I 5. c. 18.; Plut. t. *. p. 55*. D. 

1 Strabo, I tf. p. 3981 m Ibid. 

■ Arift. polit. U,c8, p. 3x7. B. Q See part 1. book r. 
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iti bis problems, inquiring into the reafoti of this conformity of 
named between two foch different cibjefts, it is, fays he, tfiat 
Wore ttie knowledge of writiftg, they ftttig the laifrs, left they 
ftonld forget them \ 

The cuftom of putting Ae htfrs, arid *H that tad rela- 
tion to them, into fong, prevailed fo mmfh iti Greece, that 
it even continued after writing was introduced. The crier* 
i*ho publHhed the laws in nioft tif the Greek cities; was 
fubje&ed to regtdated tones, and a meafured declamation. 
He was accompanied by the found of a lyre, like an a£tofr 
tipon the ftage r . This manner of piiblifliing the laWs* thfc 
tdrfts, &c. had fubfifted a long time among the Greeks. Hi- 
fiory has preferred out example too remarkable to be omit- 
ted. 

Oh the night which followed the battle of Gheroriea, Philip, 
intoxicated with good cheer and wine, and ftill more with the 
Tiftoty he had gahied* wetit to the field bf battle, yet covered 
with the dead bodies of the Athenians ; where* to infult the 
dead* he parodied the decree which Demdfthenes had propofed 
to excite the Greeks td take up arms. Philip fung then, beat- 
ing time : * Dcmoflkenesj fan of D&noftbenes the Pseonian, 
" hasfaid, &c. f ." 

The Locrifttis of Italy were looked tipon, in the writings of 
fame authors of a*itiq«rrty, for the firft Grecians who had redu- 
ced their IhwS to writing 1 . Bat this &£k does not appear to me 
to be exa£t; for, without fpeaking di Minos j who, by Plato's 



4 Problem, fett. 19. problem. *8. jbfephiis and Plutarch fiupec\ dtat the 
ttrm ra^ta?, ufed to defrgn laws, was modern, in com pari fon of the early times 
me are now fpeaking of 4 and that it was wen later than the age of Homer, 
who, in his poems, never ufes the word fopug to ijgnify Uw% but 6%fuwtd» 
jura. 

But Jofephus and Plutarch, efpecially fpeaking dubionfly, ought not to ba* 
lance the authority of Ariftotle about the antiquity of a Greek word ; to fay no- 
thing of an hymn in 'honour of Ajpdllo, attributed to Hosier, whort W/k*? is ufed 
to figaify law, or the method of 'fiqgiag. ▼; 10. 

Wc likewife find the word vo^cdg ufed in Hefiod to fignify htm % Op. & dies, 
*. x.j6. 

r Grzcarum quippe ur-bfum multae ad lyram leges, deowta^ue publics redta- 
bant. Marcian, capella de nupt. Philolog. L 0. p. 3T3. See arfo sf&liau. var. 
hid. 1. 2. c 39. ; Stob. fcrm. 4*. p- 191. » 

f Plut. in Demoftb. p. 855. A. c L. 6". p. 397. 
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accopot, bad comqaitted his lavs to writing * ; without fpeak* 
iog of a law qf Thefeus, writ on a column of (tone, which re? 
mained e*en to t^e time of Demofthcpes * j it is certain, that 
$olon cajufed his fows p> he written T^ and Solon is priof by al* 
moft a century to Zaleucus, kgiflator pf the Locrians, Tet 1 
do not believe, that, at the time we arc now fpeaking of, any 
people of Greece, except the Cretans, h^d a body of laws com- 
pile^ and reduced fp, writing. 

£RTIOI<E IX. 

Sf the laws of Crete. 

T Had at firft refelved not to fpeak of the Cretans. Thefe 
* iflanders never joined with the pther people of Greece* 
feed in their ifie, they fcarqe eref took part in the general 
affairs, and were not influenced by any event which did inte- 
reft all the Greeks?. Yet we ought to look upon the Cretans 
as making a part of the Grepk nation, fince they (poke the fame 
Janguage •. Befides, the laws of Crete pf themfelve? merit our 
attention ; they were a model, for thofe which Lycurgus after- 
wards gave to -the Lapcdxmonians. It is therefore proper to 
fyeak of them, that we may remark the conformity there was 
Between the laws of Crete and tbofe of*Sparta. 

Of ajl the people of Greece, the Cretans were looked 
«jxm as the firft who had written laws h . They wire the 
worfc of Minos the Firft c . The high reputation of thefe laws, 
made this prince be ranked with the greateft legiflators of an- 
tiquity. 

The laws of Minos were foynded on two principal motives, 



u In Minoe, p. 5<J8. E. 
x In Keaeram, p. 873. C. \ 

y Sec part 3'. book 1. c. 3. art. 1. 

z Except in the war of Troy, they icetn never to have concerned them (elves 
In the affairs of Greece. See Herod. L 7. 11.267, & 170, 171. 
a That was the Doric dialect. 

h PLt. in Min. p. 56$. E. ; Solinus, e. 11. p. i'p.; lfidor. ofig. 1. 14. c. $« 
t See mem. 4e 1'acadcm. det Infcript. t. 3. mem* p* 40. 
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to form his fubje&s for war, and to promote an union of hearts. 
If Minos fucceeded in the firft of thefe obje&s, we (hall fee, 
that, with regard to the fecond, the event did not anfwer his 
jexpe&ations. With a view to eftablifh a perfe& union ajnong 
bis fubje&s, Minos laboured to make the mod exa& equality 
among them. For this purpofe he ordained, that all the chil- 
dren (hould be fed and brought up together*. Their life was 
?uftere and fober. They were accuftomed to be content with 
a little, to bear heat, cold, and to march over rugged and deep 
places. They were always clothed like foldiers, in a plain cloth, 
the fame in winter as in fummer. They were accuftomed to 
have little combats with each other, to bear courageoufly the 
fbrokes they received \ and, to conclude, fays Strabo, even to 
their very diverfions, all favoured of war 5 they even danced 
with arms in their hands c . 

To unite their minds ftill more, and to bind them more 
intimately, Minos would have all the citizens eat together at 
the fame tables*. They were fed at the expenfe of the ftate; it 
was paid out of the public treafury *. The young men ate on 
the ground, and waited on each other. They likewife waited 
on the men, h . A$ in the army the foldiers are obliged to eat 
all together, the intention of Minos, in eftablifhing thefe pub*, 
lie repafts, was to form his fubje&s in their infancy to military 
difcipline. This is the only good that could fpring from this 
cuftom. The inftitution of public meals did not fucceed to 
maintain union and concord among the Cretans; we know that 
they were continually at war with each other K They never 
agreed, but when they went to beat qAF a common enemy k . 
I make not the lead hefitation to afcribe thefe inteftine divi- 



d Strabo, 1. 10. p. 73S> &c. 

e Ibid. This dance was greatly celebrated in antiquity under the name of 
Pyrrhic. 

f Arift. polit. I. f. C 10.; Strabo, 1. 10. p. 73$, 

£ Arid. ibid, and 1. z. c. xo. p. 33*. £.; Strabo, 1. 10. p. 736. 

* Strabo," p. 739« l Anih polit. L a. c. 10. p. 333. 

k Plut. t. x. p. 490. B. It was from this condn£t of the Cretans, according 
to Plutarch, that the proverbial ex pre (lion came, fo well known in Greece, to 
fyncntife. They have fince caHed fyncret'iftei^ thole who undertook to reconcile 
the different fcfts. TfaU word if often ufed by divines, but always in a bad 
fenfe. v \ 
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Sons of the Cretans to the diftinAionof profeffionfi* which had 
place in Crete as well as in Egypt; K, 

We cannot Efficiently praife the attention Miae* had with 
refpe& to magiftrates and aged pcribns. He sot only required 
that theyftawld have fee then* the refyc€t and regard which 
were their due; but further, left they (hould fail, he forbade, 
in cafe they fliould remark any defe&s in them, to take notice 
of them before the ywflg mead ». He alio ufed ' all the prccau- 
tion9 which human prudence could fugged, to infpire the 
youth with the greateft refped and attachment for the maxims 
and cuftoms <*f the ftate. The youth were not allowed to call 
in doubt, nor even to put in difpute, the wifitam or utility of 
the rules by which they were infeu&ed. This was what Plato 
found moft admirable in thcJavro of Minos*. 

In order to infpire the Crfttan* with * moft profound venera- 
tion for his ordinances* Minos often retired into a cave, where 
he boafted of having familiar conventions with Jupiter °. 
But indeed he yras neither the firft, nor the only one of the an* 
xient legiflators, who thought they ought to be authorifed by 
fome divinity to make their laws be refpc&ed. Mncves, one 
of the moft renowned and moft ancient legislators of Egypt, at- 
tributed his to Hermes, otherwife called Mercury p. Lycurgus 
took care to avail himfelf of the fuffirage of Apollo, before hf 
began the reformation of Sparta 4 * Zaleucus, legiflator of the 
Locrians, faid he was infpired by Minerva r . Zathrauftes, 
among the Arimafpes, declared that he had his ordinances from 
a genius adored by thefe people 1 *, Zamolii* boafted to the Ge* 
tes his intimate communications with the goddefs Vefta 1 . Nil* 
ma amnfed the Romans with his conventions with the nymph 

1 Arid, polit. 1. 7. c. 10. See upon this article part 3. book x. c. 1. 

m Plato jfe leg. Li. p. 775, n Ibid. 

o Horn. Odyfl. 1. 19. v. 179.; Plato in Minoe, p. 568.; Horat. carro. 1. 1. o6» 
a.8.j Diod. 1.x. p. 105.; Strata, h iL p. 1105.; VaJL Max. 1. x. c. »• p. 37. j 
Pint, in Numa, p. Cx. D. 

P Diod. 1. 1. p. 105. 

<1 Ibid, lococit.s Strabo, 1. xd*. p. 1105.; Pint. 1. 1. p. 543. A* I Val. Max. 
I. x. c. a. p. 38. l 

r Diod. 1. x. p. 105.; Val. Max. 1. 1. c. 1. p. 38*1 p l u ?- in Numa, p. 61. p. 

( Diod. loco, at, 

c Ibid.; Strabo, 1. xo*. p. xxoo*. 
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Egerfa u . We might quote many more examples. Thefe'fads, 
juft to mention them, invincibly demonstrate, that the primorr 
dial tradition of the eriftencc of God was, never loft; fince, in 
all the known world, this belief was eftablifhed time immemo* 
rial, and that fo deeply, that the firft legiflators would avail 
themfelves of it, to give to their laws a reputation more than 
human x . 

The grand defe£t of Minos in his political infthutions, a de* 
kSt into which Lycurgus fell after him, was, not to have re* 
garded any thing but war. This was the only end which die 
Cretan legiflator feems to have propofed *. We have feen, that 
it was folely by this motive that he was dire&ed in the edncat 
tion of the youth. By a confequence of the fame motive, the 
Cretans did not cultivate their lands themfelves. Slaves, known 
In antiquity by the name of Piricecians, were charged with this 
bufmefs. They were obliged every year to pay a certain ium 
to their mafters *, from which were firft levied the Aims necef* 
fary for the exigencies of the ftateS 

If the laws of Minos were good to make the Cretans excel* 
lent foldiers, they do not appear to have been equally proper 
to regulate their manners and their fentimems. Each citizen 
was obliged to marry * : but with what aftonifhment (ball we 
not look on a legiflator, who Could approve of a means fo infa- 
mous as that which the Cretans made ufe of, left they flionkl 
have too many children i Whether in Crete the fertility or ex- 
tent of the lan4s did not anfwer to the number of inhabitants, 
or that their bodies were more robuft, or the women were more 
fruitful, Minos authorifed, by his laws, a paflion which nature 
difavpws, and permitted an exceft whicfy modefty never men* 
tions but witfc fy>rror e , 



u Pint, in Nnm«, p. $*. D. j Dion. Hatfc. h ». p. i&». ; Val. Ma*. 1. X- «• *• 

x See Diod. 1. 1, p. 105.; Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1 10$, 1 106. ; Plut. in Noma, p. 6\*\ 
Dion. Halicarn. 1. a. p. ixi. and the tract of opinion, %. 4. p. 113. 

y Plato de leg. 1. 1. p. 769, &c. 

* Arift. pojtt. 1. 1. c. 10. ; Strabo, 1 11. p. 817. ; Pint, in Lacon. p. »}W 
Athen. 1. 6. p. 26%, & 164, 

a ^rift. loco tit. b Strabo, 1, 10. p. 735. A. 

c Arirt. 1. *. c. 10. p. 333.; Strabo, 1. ro. p. 739, &7.40.; Atben. Ir'J'P* 
^ o*. See alfo the manner, 91 vyhich they myjifoed adultery in Crete. Milan* V*r. 
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BOOK II. 

Of Arts and Manufactures. 

I Have endeavoured in the .firft part of. this work to give an 
idea 6f the origin and difcovery of the arts. I Ihould have 
liked to have been able to have followed them from age to 
age, and fixed the degree of perfection, to which they were car- 
ried in each century. The. deficiency of monuments has no( 
permitted me to execute this project. We fee only through 
die obfeurity which furrounds the hiftory of the people of Afia 
and that -of the Egyptians, that thefe people knew very early 
many arts, and that their firft progrefc was very rapid. \^e 
really find* a few ages after the deluge, the Egyptians, and " 
fbme countries of Afia, in pofieffion of many of the fciences 
Which are the portion of policed people. The. relation which I 
am going to make of the works executed by thefe nations, in 
the times which at pfefent fix our attention, will be fufficient 
to convince us. 

With refpecH: to the Greeks, their knowledge in the arts was 
then very different from thofe of the people of Afia and the 
Egyptians. They were only, at the time we fpeak of at pre- 
fent, in their firft elements. Greece languifhed many ages in 
ignorance and barbarity. 

SECT. L 
Of the State of Arts in Afia and Egypt. 

I Have thought fit to put in one and the fame fe&ion, what I 
have to fey in this fecond part of the ftate of arts in Afia 
and Egypt. The people of thefe countries feem to have advan- 

LZ * $ed 
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ccd almoft equally in the career of human knowledge. Their 
tafte appears to have Ijeen almoft the fame; I WiH noiihetSSS 
make feparate articles for Afia and Egypt. 



C H A P. I, 

Of Agriculture. 

TttE tiitkoff 6f the peoplfe of Afia, in the ages which 
are the bbjeft of this fecOhd part, ftirrfiftt ns with no- 
thing in particular of the ftafd tit agriculture properly fo cal- 
led. I thihk We can dftly perteive fbme traces which give rdom 
to think, tfiat t1*e art 6f gardening Was then rftfcch daltivatfed in 
ibme countries of that part of the world. i*he : $/fiafcs are 
Jaid to have uriderftood gardening perfeftly *, a probf that they 
)kad applied themfelres to it a Ipiig time. We might fay *S 
much of the ^Phrygians. The gardens of Midas were very fa- 
mous in antiquity; but there now remains hb~ 4citriptiott of 
Jthem. 

Herodotus^' who fpeafcs of "thetji, contents himfelf with fayiftgy 
that there grew rofes of a great Uze and admirable fpiell *. Ho- 
mer will give us mor« lights on this fubjeft: TKfe defcription 
of the gardens of Alcinous will let us know what was the tafte 
of the people of Alia, in this part of agriculture. The reader 
will perhaps "be aftonifhed at the relation which 1 eftafclifli be- 
tween Afia and the ifle of the ftiaeacians; but I think it feffici- 
cntly audioriTea *. 

Homer 



d PHn. L zo. fe&. id", p. iofc. 

« L. 8. n. 138. . 

• To this time they have always taken the ifle of Corfo for the ifle of tnc 
Phaeacians, fo famous io the^Mcms of Homer. Yet J *lo aotfenow if ***/?" 
fons on which rhey fonnd it are-abfolntefy decifive. I think, on the contrary, ,««" 
may be found in the text of Homer, which will not fuffer us to place the ifle « 
the Phaeacians in Europe. 

The fole motive, on *hich they eft ablifo the identity^* the iile of the P|j*£ 

cians with that of Corfn, is its nearnefs to tthaca. tt is not difficult to 6w*> 

- this coftjc&are, and to mew it 4s fiipptfrted on <v«y wfcalc foundation*. . . c 

Homer has fown too many fables, -and not too many contradictions, i» 
voyages of Vlyfles, for Its tetogpoffibletfrdcttrmifer, widnmy forr^^*"^ 
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Homer is tbe moft ancient author who has ijpoken exprds- 
lj of gardens, and who took pleafure in defcribisg them. Hi* 
Hforks then can inftruft us in the fpecies of trees and plants 
which were known and cultivated in thefe earlieft times. We 
likewife find there the manner in which their gardens were dif- 
pofcd. 

This: 



the countries where he would make his hero land. Geographic exaeTnefs was not 
tbe end tbe poet propqfed in the Odyilcf . Bitty moment he displaces centuries* 
and makes his routes* juft as he thinks proper. In vain would we endeavour to 
find moft of the countries he (peaks of; the trial would be fruitless. I mail men- 
tion, for example* the Ifle of Ota, where the poet places the a^ode of Ctrott 
feeogrophers pretend that it is tfie promontory Circei, fituated on the weftem 
toafk of Italy. But what reiemblance ean one iind between the ifle of Oct of Ho- 
mer and the promontory Circei ? 

I. Homer fays plainly, that Circe lived in an ifle, and not upon a promonto* 
iy, a. There rawer was t city of Oea In Italy. a. Homer Ays thi ifle of Circ* 
was fituated in the ocean. We are not ignorant how far the promontory Circei 
ts dlftant from h. Laftty, How can one reconcile the pofition of this promonto- 
ry, fituated on the wedcrn coaft of Italy, with the dancing of Aurora which Ho- 
mer places in the ifle of Oea, where he fays, moreover, (be faw the fun rife ? O- 
dyfT. l.ia. imt. 

I know very well that Strabo, and thofe who defend the geography of tjb? 
Odyfley, have endeavoured to reconcile, by the help of an ancient tradition, tbe 
contradictions I mention/ But we fee that they are every moment obliged to do 
violence to the mod common notions of geography. The)' arc obliged to ove*> 
turn all the ideas we can have of it. 

Bnt, fay they, the ifle of the Phasacians cannot be far from Ithaca, fincc Ulyfc 
fes was only one day in going to it. 

To draw any Induction from this reaiboing, we (hould be afluicd that Homer 
sever lofes probability on this fubjdt. Yet we fee that, when Ulyfles parts from 
Circe to go to hell, the poet makes him crofs the ocean in one day. With regard 
to his croifing from tbe ifle of the Pbaeacians to Ithaca, the marvellous which 
Homer has fpread over all that recital, does not permit us to infer any thing a* * 
to the diirance of places. He explains it clearly enough, fince he fays, that it was 
not with the-veflels of the Phxacaans as with thofe of other nations. Thefe fhip%» 
fays he, have neither rudder nor pilot. They are endowed with knowledge. They 
of themfclves know the way to all cities and to all countries; they very foon make 
the longeft voyages. OdyfT. 1. 8. v. $56, &c. 

I think this paflage fufficiently deftroys all the inductions which they pretend 
to draw from the proximity of the ifle of Corfu to that of Ithaca. Btfides, they 
do not find any conformity, any relation between the name of Scherie, which Ho- 
mer gives to the ifle of the Phseacians, and that of Corcyra or Corfu. Let us 
now mew that the ftate, in which the poet fays the ifle of Phseacia was when 
Uiyflea landed there, does not in any refpect agree with the (late the ifle of Corfu 
oiuft have been in m the heroic ages. 

Homer defences the ifle of the Phzacians as a country where there reigned, 
at. the time of tbe war of Troy, an opulence, a luxury, and magnificence, cer- 
tainly at that time unknown in Europe. I do not fpeak of the palace of Alci- 
nons, although Homer feems to have exhaufted himfelf to give us the highefy 
idea of it. But I mall infift on the grandeur and decoration of the public 
iquares, on that of their ports* on the beauty and number of their fhip$ with 

. which 
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- This poet Fays, tKat they had in the gardens of Alarums pear- 
trees, pomegranates, figs, and olives. And there is even room 
to fufpeft that they had citroiutrees f . As to pulfe and roots, 
Homer enters into no detail on this article; only one may con- 
je£kure that they had many forts ** 

As to the diftribution and arrangement of thefe gardens, w* 
foe that they had a fort of fymmetry. They were divided into 
three parts : an orchard containing the fruit-trees, a vine-yard, 
and kitchen-garden. The. trees do not feem to have been plant* 
ed confufedly in the orchard. It appears on the contrary, that 
they then knew the art of planting by the line *• The vineyard 
might iikewife form an arbour. As to the kitchen-garden, Ho- 
mer, as I imagine, gives us to underftand, that the pulfe arid 
roots were ranged in different beds or compartments f% They 
knew Iikewife how to conduct and distribute running waters in 
their gardens. Homer remarks, that in thofe of Alcinous they had 



which they were filled ; in a word, of the experience of the Pfcaeacians in 
maritime affair*, and of the extent of their commerce. I (hall fupport it by 
the ingenuity and addrefs of the Phseacians, in ma&ftg fluffs of a furprifing 
fineneft and beauty. I fay, that all this defcription could not chara&erife an 
ifle in Europe in the heroic times ; and, to convince us of this, it is fuffici- / 
tnt to caft our eyes on the ftate in which the arts, commerce, and navigation, ' 
were at that time in Greece. I believe, on the contrary, that from thence 
we may trace the features of the Afiatics. It is to thefe people we ought to 
•fcribe all that Homer fays of the Phzaeians; and I do not imagine he had 
any other views. The poet was too knowing to be ignorant, that, at the time 
of Ulyfles, there was no ifle in Greece in a ftate Tike that in which he has . 
painted the ifle of the Phaeacians. I do not think then, that all thefe con- 
jectures, to which they are obliged to have recourfe to place this ifle in Eu- 
rope, can outdo the text of Homer, which to me appears plainly to prove, that 
the poet defigned fome Greek colony tranfported into fome one of the ifles of 
Alia. 

f OdyiT. I. 7. v. ix j, 6Vc. 

MflAfat «yA«o*«t*w* literally, fruits glittering to light ; which one may well 
interpret oranges, or citrons. 

«Ibid. v. ta?, &i*8. 

• I found my conjecture oh this, becaufe Homer ufes the word Atfperac, 
lather than that of ***••$» in fpeaking of the gardens of Akinous. Now, the 
word '^aTH comes from the root «{£•*> which fignifies plants ranged with or- 
der and iymmetry. 

■fi This, I think, is the induction we ought to infer from the terms x*rpnr*i 
frpatrmij which Homer ufes : his fcholiaft explains them, and 1 think with great 
'judgment, by i* ra^H $MTi6npbif*t, of plants ranged in order, 

twe 
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two fountains: one dividing itfelf into different canals, watered 
all the garden : the other running along the walls of the court, 
came out at the end of the palace, and fupplied the whole city 
with water h . 

Yet we muft agree, that this description does not give us a 
grand idea of the tafte which then reigned in gardens. Thofe 
of Alcinous, to fpeak properly, were only inclofures or orchards. 
We fee nothing but fruit-trees or ufeful plants. No mention 6f 
elm, of beech, of plane, nor of any other trees, which in fuc- 
ceeding times have made the ornament and beauty of gardens* 
No covered walks, no groves, no terraffes. There is nothing 
faid of flowers, ftill lcfe of parterres. In a word, there is no* 
thing in this defcription which gives any idea of what one may 
call the defign and arrangement of a garden. 

A more important point is, to examine what knowledge they 
then had of the culture of trees. It is certain, that the art of 
planting them where they pleafed, was very well known; but 
were they equally inftru&ed in the art of managing them, to 
graft, for example? on this I have already had an opportunity 
of proposing fome conje&ures ». I maintain that this fecret wa» 
not known till late: let us give the motives which made me 
embrace this opinion. 

There is no mention made of grafting in the writings of Mo~ 
fes. Yet we fee this legiflator gives to the Ifraejites very ufeful 
precepts for the culture of fruit-trees. He orders them to pull 
off the fruit from the trees they have planted for the firft three 
years. Thofe of the fourth muft be confecrated to the Lord. 
They were not therefore permitted to eat them till the fifth- 
year k . This precept was founded on the experience and know- 
ledge which Mofes had of the culture of fruit-trees. He was 
not ignorant chat it weakens and exhaufls a young tree when 
you fiiffer it to bring to maturity the fruit it produces at its firft 
effort : thus in ordering the Ifraelites to pull off the fruit the 

* OdyfT. 1. 7- v. i*p, &c 1 Sec part 1. Irook a. chap. i. art. f. 

* Leyit. c. 19. V. 13, <rc 

firft 
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firft three years, the intention of Mofcs has been to teach his 
people the means . of preferving their fruit-trees^ and to make 
them bear good fruit. 

After thefe details, I think we have a right to prcfume, that 
if Mofes had known how to graft, he would not have negle&ed 
to have given fome precept to the Hebrews. 

We fee likewife, .that Homer fays nothing of grafting, al- 
though he had occafion to fpeak' of it many times. 

One may add, that there is no mention of grafting in the 
poems of Hefiod that now remain * ; notwithftanding his firft 
work, where he treats fo particularly of all that concerns agri- 
culture, is come to us fo entire. But the indu&ion which we 
might draw from thefilence of Hefiod, will not be equally con* 
clufive. Firft, it is certain, that all the writings of this poet 
are not come down to us l . And, fecondly, we find in Manilius 
a paffage that gives. us to underftand, that Hefiod had fpoke of 
grafting in fome of his works m . I will not therefore avail my- 
ielf of the writings of this poet to deny the antiquity of this dis- 
covery. But, allowing that this fccret might be known to He- 
fiod, we can conclude nothing for the times of which I fpeak. 
This poet is much later than the epocha we are now employed 
about. 



• One might bring authority from ver. 7*1. Oper. & Dies, to maintain, that 
the art of grafting was not unknown to Hefiod. But betides that the moft able 
critics look upon the common raiding as vitiout, and fubftitute vftpfya&mi 
for brpfyt&ett which we read in the editions, it would be very lingular to fee 
the verb furgsfur- become fynonymous to ipQvw ; a term confecrated to (ignify 
the operation of grafting. 

1 See Fabric, bibl. Graec. 1. 1, p. 370. 

01 Atque arhnfta vagis eflent quod adultera pomis. 1. x. v. xx. 

It is certain, that by this exprcflion Manilius meant grafting. Pliny ufes the 
fame term in fpcaking of fcions or grafts. Ob hoc infita & arborum quoque 
adulteria excogitau funt. 1. 17. feel. t. 

Yet there is is all this a considerable difficulty, in fo far that Manilius attri- 
butes in this whole paflage many things to Hefiod, which are not found in his 
works, or even what is contrary to what we find there. Scaliger thinks, that 
Manilius has confounded the poems which pafs for Orphens's with thofe of He- 
find. He even brings on this occafion nine verfes of the beginning of one of. 
thefe pretended poems, which bears the fame title with that- of Hefiod, called 
igya» ig ipi{cu. In Manil. p. 102, & 103. We mould remember, that aU the 
poems attributed to Orpheus are fuppofititious, £0 that authority concludes no- 
thing for the antiquity of grafts. 

This 
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This k aH that the hiftorf <tf Afia affords for this time with 
IrefpeQ to agriculture. 

As to the Egyptians, the reign of Sefoftris ought to be look* 
ed upon as the moft remarkable epochs for the attention of thefe 
|>cop!e to try every thirtg that could eontribtte to increaie the 
value of their grounds* 

The reader will not have forgot, that from the firft ages the 
Egyptian monarchs applied themfclves to draw great advantages 
from the overflowings bf the Nile. They had made and preser- 
ved divers canals to receive and difperfe at pleafure the waters of 
the river n . Sefoftris augmented the number confidently *. 
We muft attribute , to thefe works the prodigious fertility which 
hiftorians fay Egypt anciently enjoyed. By means of multiplied 
canals, they carried the water over all the lands. Each mha* 
bitant could procure it eafUy. They had only the trouble of 
opening a trench each time they wanted water. Thus Egypt 
found itfclf watered in the parts the mod remote from the 
Nile'. 

The ettneme fcrtHity which this country anciently enjoyed, 
is fo generally attcfted, that we ought to put this fa& among 
thofe which cannot be doubted. In the moft remote ages E* 
gypt was able to give to other people a certain affiftanee in 
times of fcarcity q . Under the Roman emperors they called it 
the granary of Italy r . It was the fame under the Greek em- 
perors. They drew from Alexandria all the corn they confum- 
ed at Conftantinopk f . Yet thefe fafts fo certain and well at- 
tended, however, form a problem which it is not eafy to refolve. 

Egypt is a country of fmall extent. All the grounds could 
never produce the fame quantity, even in the beft of times : 
laftly f they muft always have left in the country the quantity 
of corn neceflary to fupport the inhabitants; and that quantity 
muft formerly have been very confiderable, confidering that E- 
gypt was then extraordinarily peopled. How can we perfuade 



* See part i . book i. chap. t. 

• Herod. 1. i.o. 108, & 109.; Dioetl. r.p. 06*. ; Strabo, I. 17. p. ii$6,3ciiS7» 
P Herod. 1. a* o. 19, & 108. *JSec part i.book 1. chap. 1. 

r Biblioth. anc. * mooV t, 4. p. 1*3. f Ibid. t. xi. p. 215. 
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eurfelves after thefe refle&ions, that fuch a country could ever 
furniih fuch immenfe provifions as the ancients mention ? Th? 
queftion becomes yet more difficult to decide, when we com- 
pare the recitals of different authors as well ancient as modem, 
and when we form from their recitals, an exaft idea of the fer- 
tility of Egypt. 

Pliny compares the foil of Egypt to that of the Leontines, 
looked upon formerly as one of the moft fertile diftri&s of Si- 
cily. He pretends, that in that country the bufhel of corn gave 
an hundred for one r . But if we give credit to the teftimony of 
Cicero, nothing is more exaggerated than this h€t advanced by 
Pliny. Cicero fays in plain terms, that in the territory of the 
Leontines, the higheft produce was ten for one, and that very 
feldom. Commonly it was not above leight, and they found 
themfelves then well done to u . The orator from whom we 
have this account ought to have been well inftrufted. He had 
beenqueftorin Sicily; befides, he pleaded before the Roman 
people the caufe of the inhabitants of that province againft Ver- 
res. Thus, on comparing, after Pliny, the fertility of Egypt 
to the territory of the Leontines, we (hall find, that in Egypt 
the bufhel did not give above ten for one. 

This eftimation agrees exaSly with that which Granger give* 
us of the fertility of this country, author of an account of Egypt, 
which, on many accounts, is much to be efteemed *. He fays, 
that the lands the neareft to the Nile, thofe on which, at the 
time of the inundation, the water refts forty days, do not give, 
inthe beft years, above ten for one ; and with refpe£t to lands 
where the water does not remain above five days, it is much if 
they get four for one x . 

The fame traveller pretends, that they fow now as much 
land in Egypt, as they fowed anciently; leaving none unbroke 



« L. 18. fe&. ti. p. ii r. a In Verrem, a£tio a. I. 3. n. 47. t. 4. P- 3 C * 

* The greateft part of this work has been reviewed and corrected by M. Pig* 
non, who had been feventecn years conful at Cairo. 

I haci this (torn himfelf. 

x Voyage en Egypte par leSicur Granger, p. 8, & 9. See alio Maillct, de- 
fcript. dc l' Egypte, lettr* 9. p. 4, & 5. 
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op that will bear com. Yet, adds he, if the inhabitants, which 
atprefent are few in comparifori of what they were faid to be 
formerly, eat commonly wheat bread; Egypt, with its great 
crops, would fcarce produce what wquld fupport them y . 

He obfenres, laftly, that the foil of Egypt is fo barren, that 
it is very uncommon to meet with plants or flirubs : the earth is 
clayey and of a dark colour. It is nothing, to fpeak properly, 
but a compofition of fait and dud 2 .- The feeds and the trees 
which they plant, do not increafe or (hoot but by the force of 
water. It is for this reafon, that in Egypt they have neither 
wood for firing nor building a . With refpeft to the overflow- 
ings of the Nile, it is, fays hei an error, to believe that the 
waters of that river, at the time of its waxing, bring with it a 
mud that enriches the lands. When the Nile is at eighteen 
feet high, it comes to the reddifli earth of which its borders are 
compofed, in the higher Egypt. The water being rapid, mould* 
ers and carries away its borders, and ftains it of a colour which 
appears about the confidence of milk b j but it brings no mud 
properly fo called *. 

Granger concludes from all thefe obfervations, that Egypt* 
fo far from having fupplied other countries with provifions, 
was not in a ftate to find a maintenance for the infinite number 
of inhabitants with which they pretend it was formeYly peopled c * 

The other travellers do not fpeak of Egypt in a way fo difad- 
vantageous as Granger. They agree, it is true, as to the ari- 
dity of this country d ; but they do not look upon this defe& as 
an obftacle to its fruitfulnefe. Among many travellers, whofe 
evidence I might bring, I (hall content myfelf with that of Mail* 



y Granger, p. 4, 5, n. * Ibid. p. it, & 16. 

* Ibid. p. ix, & 13. b Ibid. p. 20. 

• He told me, that he was certain, from repeated experiments, that there was. 
nineteen times lefs mud in the waters of the Nile than in thofe of the Seine. See 
alio Shaw's travels, t. a. p. 188. 

« Granger, p. 4. 

d Pietro d'elia Valle, lcttr. ir. pw u8. ; Maillet, defcript. de l'Egypte, lettr. 
P.p. 3. 
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let, who, by the Jong ftay be mads in Egypt, coqld jicqtiire an 
exaft knowledge of fh4t cpuntry. Egypt, fays be, to fpeak pro- 
perly, is nothing but an huge and fplid rock. As foon.as you 
dig a little in the ground, or you rake in the fand, you meet 
with the rock, except in the Delta, which, he thinks, has been 
formed J>y the mud of the Nile 5. Yet Maillet will have it, 
^hat yoif now find a foil in Egypt, which, if cultivated, would 
produce abundantly # : for he is far from thinking, that they 
few at prefent the- lame quantity of land as formerly. Indeed 
fhey cultivate as much as the real ftate of Egypt will permit ; 
but that {page is not nearly fo e^enfiyc as formerly. The i}ad 
policy of the Turks is the caufe of this difference. The govern- 
ment has thought proper to forbid the exportation pf corn* 
therefore they have (owed no more than the fields bordering on 
the Kile. For the fame rcafpn they have given over watching ap^ 
maintaining the banks and the canals with the fame attention 
they did formerly f . It is not therefore aftonifliing, that Egypt, 
does not now produce {He fame quantity of corn it did in an? 
cient times. * 

This account is very oppofite to that of M. Granger. The 
pnly fa£fc in wfeich fhefc two travellers agree, is, that at this 
time there is no corri exported from Egypt; but for what rea- 
sons, that is what thtey dp not agree in. Let us endeavour to 
propofe fome conjectures on a queftion at this time fo difficult 
to determine. 

It is very ctrtaiii, that, for want of care and attention, a 



* Dcfcript. 4e l'Egypte, Uftr. i . p. 1 8, 8c io. 

* Mailler doe's not feenv to Have much agreement with bimfelf. In his 
ninth letter, pi 4, & *. he fays, that, at prefent, iri Egypt, die lands produce 
commonly ten for otxe; and he adds afterwards, that a grain of wheat common- 
ly producer from twenty- five to thirty ears. This fecbod fa& contradicts 
the former, and the 'contrition is manifeft. There ifr certainly an error in 
one or other of the calculations.' * For, according "to the 'laft account, the 
lands in Egypt (hould produce' at this time at leaf! three hundred for one. 
Hut as M. 'Maillet : did not digeft and publifh his memoirs, we do not know whe- 
fl>er to impute to him or His editor, the contradictions we fo frequently meet with 
tn this work. " • ■' 

f Mallet, iettr. i. p. 30, & 31. lettr. 9, P- *. 
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great part of the canals, which ferved heretofore to fertilize 
Egypt, afe filled lip. The Romans afterwards knew well their 
importance. They were very attentive to have them cleanfed *. 
The Mahometans have neglected to fceep up tljefe work*. We 
ought nof therefore to fry, that they fow as much now as they 
lowed formerly, fince the Nile no longer waters the fame quan T 
tity. But allowing a yery great difFerepoe between the aftual 
ftate of Egypt and k$ ancient ftate, I am always furprifed that 
that country could ever be faid to have furniihed fuph immenfe 
quantities of provifion as hiftortans mention. We cannot ji|fti T 
fy their accounts, but by comparing the ancient produce of 
Egypt with that of certain diftri&s whofe fertility is fo very ex- 
inordinary. Herodotus affirms, that in Babylon, the ground 

E reduce^ two, and fpmetime? three hundred to one \ fbey 
ring every year a. prodigious quantity pf corn from Chili, a 
country cfctremely barren^ and where we do not ff e .lands in 
pllage but pnly in fome valleys. But thcfe lands produce fixty f 
jaghty, aqd an hundred fpr one *, wt*ile our bcft lands ig 
France do not produce above ten or twelve tp one at moft K 
Thus the crop which they have iq Chili from one \ acre, is at 
jeaft equal tp what we have {irom ten in our provinces the n*oft 
fruitful in corn. The fertility is ftill greater in fome provinces, 
pf Peru* There they gather from four to five hundred for one 
tfall forts of grain!. 

But we are cqnyinppd, by many experiments, that one may 
fiake the earth bear and yield much more than it commonly 
does. This fecret depends on the ftajiper of cultivation and til- 
lage ». Can we not then attribute this prodigious fecundity* 
Which the ancients fay Egypt enjoyed^ to fome particular me- 



' See Saeton. fa Atfgaft. c. i$. j Aurel. Vi8ar. epitom. c. u 
1 L. 1. n. 193- T&* * nearly the calculation of ThcoptiraAus. Hift. plant, 
I 8. c, 7. p. 1 5*. j 

* Voyage de Frczier, p. jo, & io5. 

* Jovn. del fcav. Aoct, 1750. p. 538. 

1 Voyage de Erczier, p. 137. 5 Hilt, des Incas, C a. p. 335. ; Conqu. +j Pf- 
K>o, t. i. p. 4 tf, & 47. 
m I^ein. de '^rev. Juillet 1750. p. ii$c, & i$64. 
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thod pra&ifed formerly by the Egyptians? The land of Egypt 
being no longer cultivated, and that for a long time, with the 
fame care and induftry it was in former ages, its fertility can- 
not have been the fame. Laftly, if we believe a celebrated na- 
turalift, the earth is exhausted by length of time n . It fhould 
pot then be furprifing, that Egypt, which was one of the firft 
inhabited countries, fhould now be lefs fertile than heretofore. 
Befides, it is not the only country which has experienced fuch 
?n alteration. If we believe Pliny, formerly in Libya, the bu*- 
jfhel of corn yielded one hundred and fifty for one °. It muft 
be, that things are ftrangely changed fince the time of this na- 
turalift. At this/ time, according to the report of Shaw, a 
mod exa& relater, the bufhel of wheat does not produce in that 
country above eight or twelve for one. He was told, indeed, 
jthat certain diftri&s produce much more 5 but he afTures us> 
at the famq time, that the crop never comes to an hundred fold p. 
Pliny adds, that they had fent to Auguftus a ftalk of wheat 
which came from Libya, which bore more than four hundred 
blades, all coming from one grain, and fixed to the fame root. 
They fliewed one, almoft the fame, to Nero q . Shaw fays.alfo, 
that he has feen at Algier a ftalk of wheat which contained 
fourfcore ears. He fpeaks of another which had produced one 
hundred and twenty r . But we muft obferve, that there is 
great difference as to the produce, between one feed that grows 
alone, and thofe which come up all at once in a fown field. 
Experience teaches us, that one feed alone, grows arid produces 
an hundred times more f than thofe that are put together in a 
great quantity in the fame place. They then ftarve each other. 
The ears of which thefe authors fpeak, had probably grown in 



° Buffoo, hift. nat. t. 1. p. 243. ° t. 18. felt. *i. p. m. 

P Shaw's travels, t. 1. p. 283, & 18$. 4 Plin. 1. 18. fett. 21. p. 11 1, 

r Shaw's travels, t. 1. p. 283, & a 8 6. 

f Journ. des fcav. ann. 1681. Janv. p. ti. ann. 1750. AouL p. $38.; Spec- 
tacle de la nature, t. x. p. xp%» ; TrajUe de la cujt. des tcrrcs, par M. DuhamcJ, 
t. *. p. a«. 
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fome place where they were removed on all fides from other 
feeds or plants. But, as this matter has ftill great difficul- 
ties, I fhall not undertake to pronounce on all thefe que- - 
ftions. I have laid open the fads as I found them in dif- 
ferent .authors. I leave the decifion to the judgment of the 
readers *. 



G H A P. IL 

Of Clothing. 

OF all the arts of which we have to fpeak in this fecoftd 
part, there are none which appear to have been more of 
better cultivated than thofe which concern clothing* We fee 
tafte and magnificence fhine equally in the defcription Mofes 
gives of the habits of the high-prieft, and the vails of the taber-f 
nacle* The tifluc of all thefe works was of linen, goats hair, 
of wool, and of byflus *. The richeft colours, gold, embroi- 
dery, and precious (tones, united to embellifli it* But let us 
enter on each particular* 

ARTICLE I. 
Of the Colours employed in dying of Stuffs, 

*"pHE art of dying muft have made a very rapid progrefe 

in the earliefl times in fofne countries. Mofes fpeaks 

of fluffs dyed (ky-blue, purple, and double fcarlet; he alfo 

fpeaks of the (kins of iheep dyed orange and violet u . Thefe 



* I have often had occafion to difcourfe of the aftual fertility of Egypt with a 
perfon of credit, who had rcfided many year* either at Alexandria cr Cairo : he 
does not think that Egypt produces near fo much as it is faid to have done 
formerly ; the lands remaining uncultivated in the greateft part of the Upper 
Egypt, for want of inhabitants. 

c On the by flu s, fee part i. book a. chap. a. 
. u See Exod. c. %$. v. 4, & 5. 
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different colours require very elaborate preparations. Mjr 
defign is not to enter into a particular detail of all the colours 
which may have been then in ufe, nor to examine the different " 
operations they ufed in dying the fluffs. I (hall only fpeafc 
of thofe which defervc a particular attention. I begin with 
purple, that colour fo valuable, and fo famous with the an- 
tients. 

tt vras to chance alone, according to the tradition of all 
antiquity, that they owed the difcovery of this beautiful co- 
lour. A fliepherd's dog, prefled by hunger, having broken a 
fliell on the fea-ihorei the blood which ran from it ftained the 
dog's mouth fuch a colour, as ftruck the admiration of thofe 
that faw it. They endeavoured to apply it to ftuffs, and fuc- 
ceeded*. There is fome variety among the authors in the cir- 
cum fiances of this event. Some place this difcoVery in the 
reign of Phoenix fecorid king of Tyre *, that is to fay, a little 
more than 500 years before Chrift *. Others, at the time that 
Minos the Firft reigtied in Crete z , about 1439 years before the 
Chriftian aera. But the greateft number agree to give the 
honour of the invention of dying ftuffs in purple to the Tyrian 
Hercules. He gave his firft trials to the king of Phoenicia. 
That prince, they fay* was fo jealous of the beauty of this 
new colour, that he forbade the ufe of it to all his fub- 
je£ts ; referving it for kings, and the presumptive heir of the 
crown*. 

Some authors bring love into the difcovery of purple. Her- 
cules, fay they, being taken with the charms of a nymph 
called Tyroti his dog, one day finding on the fea-fhore a fhcH, 
broke it, and ftained his mouth wkh purple. The nymph obfer- 
ved it : charmed at firft fight with (he beauty of the colour, (he 
declared to her lover, that {he would fee him no more till he, 



* Cafliodor. variar. 1. 1. ep. x. p. 4.; Achill. Tat. deClitophon. & JLeudpp.. 
jstior. 1. a. p. 87.; Palactbat. in chron. Pafchal. p. 43. C. 

Y Palaephat. loco cit.; Cedren. p. 18. D. 

* Phoenix was Ton of Agenor, and brother of Cadmus. ApoHod. L |. p. iap. 
Cadmus came into Greece 2519 years before, Cfcrilh 

« Suid, io voce HgtutAifr, t. 4. p. 73. * Autor. fypra, kudati, 
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brought her a fuit dye4 the fanie colour* Hercules thought of 
a /fray to fatisfy his miftrefs. /He got together a great number 
of fhells* and fucceeded to ftaiii a robe the colour the nymph 
had demanded 5 . - 

Such are the different traditions* the ancients giye but of 
the origin' of purple dye; We perceive very plainly, that 
all thefe recitals are accompanied with fabulous epifodes.* 
I have neverttydefe thought proper to relate them, as they 
taay ferve to fi* the epoch of this difcofery *. I think w* 
may place it about the times I have t indicated. We fee, 
that Mpfes made a jgreat ufe of purple (luffs f* as well for the 
habits of the Jiigh-prieftj as for the ornaments of the taber- 
nacle. This is a proof, that then the art of preparing pur- 
ple was .not abfolutely new ; for there muft have been 
ibme time to bring this colour to its degree of perfection. 
They could not attain to that but after many effays and 
trials. . t 

. The teflimony of Homer ferves ftill,more to confirm the 
antiquity of this difcovery. This great poet, an exa# obferver 
of cujioms, gives purple ornaments to heroes who lived about 
the ages c where 1 place the difcovery of this dye. We might 
quote more teftimonies d . 

. it is more eafy to fix the epoch when they began firft to 
i 

b Pollux, 1. I. C. 4. p. 30. 
,,Bocharti Hieroi. part *. )* *. c. 11^ explains very well this little novel. 
He fhews, that xn the Syriac the feme word figniftes a' dog and a dyer, from 
whence the Greeks took occafion to fay that it was a dog who had diicovered 
purple. 

• Ratephat, fc Qedrpn, locis ciU. were, very iljt informed when jhey faid, that, 
before the difcovery of purple, they were ignorant of dying. The contrary is 
proved by the Bible. See Gen. .chap. 38. v. 27, 

: f ft is not qutjte tfertajf^ according tp M. Huet, that the word faint* Argaman, 
of the Hebrew text, which all the interpreters tranllate by purpura, means in rea- 
lity that colour. This bifhop obferves, that Argaman comes from nK Arag, tex- 
tultj and from rtfo Manak, pricpardvit. It ihould follow, according to his opi- 
nion, that Argaman fhould fignify rather a ibrt of work and a tiflue, not a co- 
lour. Rec. dc Tillader, t. a. diflert. a*, p. %$i> 8c %$6. 
. But this reafpning ought not to deftroy the common tranflation, becaufe the 
word Argaman is ufed in the Bible, as the word purpura with profane writers, to 
defign the robes of kings. 

c Iliad.. I. o\ v. a 19. 

d See Apollon. Rhod. Atgpn. U 1. v. 7*8. L 4. v. 4*4, & 415. 
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faiow purple, than to give a clear and precife idei of the pro- 
cedure of the ancients to give to their fluffs this fo much fought 
after colour. This is all that remains that one can depend up- 
on on this fubje&. 

The purple dye was drawn from niany forts of fea-fhells ♦. 
The beft were found near the ifle where new Tyre was 
Ibuilt *. They fiftred for them in other places of the Medi- 
terranean. The coafts of Africa were famous for the pur- 
{Be of Getulia r . The coafts of Europe fupplied the purple of 
Laconia which they had in great efteein*. Pliny ranges in 
two claffes all the forts of tefta<eous filh which ferved to rfye 
purple; the bucexnums, or trumpet-fifli, and the (hells called 
purples j from the name of the colour they furniih h . Thefe 
laft were particularly fought after. They found, by the ac- 
count of the ancients, In the throat of the fifli, a, white vein 
which contained a dark red colour K This was the ground 
of purple dye. All the reft of the fliell was ufelefs k . The 
effential point was to take thefe fifties alive; for the mo- 
ment of their death they loft this precious liquor 1 . Thcf 
collected it carefully. After having left it to macerate in 
fait for three days, they mixed it with a certain quantity 
of water. They boiled the whole in a leaden pot over rf 
flow and moderate fyt for ten days. They afterwards put 
in the wool, being well wafhed, cleanfed, and properly pre- 
pared ra . At firft they left it to foak for five hours ; they 
then took it out, fcarded it, and put it again into the boil- 



* Tt is for this rcafbii that the Latins tatted purple habit* co*chttiaU vejtet, ■ 
< Plin. 1. 6. &Ct. tfo. p. 5*4. 

f Ibid. 1. 5- felt. 1. p. »4*. 1. 9- felt. **• P* 5*4* 

8 Ibid. fc*r. 60. p. 514, 525. ; Patiian. 1. 3. c ax. p. 294. -t «•• c. 37. p. 693.; 
Horn, carmin. 1. a. od. 18. v. 8. * 

*» L. 9. fccl. 61. p. 525. 
i Arid. hift. animal. 1. 5/c. 15. p. 844.; Plin* 1- 9- &&• *<>. p. 514. 

* Ariftotle and Pliny, locis cit; Vitruv. !. 7. c. 13. 

Ariftotle and Pliny obferve, that it was only in the large fhells that they took 
the vein. As to the fmall ones, they crushed them with mUlftone*. This por- 
p\e was not in foch efteem as the former. 

1 Ibid, locis cit.; iElian. de animal. 1. 7. c. 1. 

M. de Juffieu, in a memoir which we Ihall (peak of below, obforyes the fame 
thing with refpeft \o the fifh that furnfthefr the purple of Panama. 

» Cicero* pbilo£ frag. t. 3. p. 424* 
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ex till, all thfe dye wjjw dr*pk op and ponfiimed *. They 
were obliged to mix different fcrts of fliells to make pur* 
pie <>. They added to it various forts of ingredients, as aitre^ 
human urine, water, fait, and fuws, a fea-plfu*, of which 
(the heft fart is found in abundance on the xofks of ,the ifle of 
Crete*. 

The Tyriaos, by the confefljon of all antiquity, fuccecd* 
H the heft in dying fluffs purple. Their operation differ- 
ed a little from what I hav^ refcted above. They ufed 
nothing to make their colour, but purple (hells taken out 
jtt Jea. They inade a bath of tac liquor they drew frojn 
thefe fifties. .£hey fteeppd their wool in this a certain time* 
They afterwards took it out, and put it into another boiler 
where there was nothing, but buccina or trumpet-fifh q , This 
is aU that the ancient? tell us of the practice of the Tyrians. 
|n Solomon's Song there is alfo inentioned a royal purple, 
which the dyers dipt in the canals, after having tied it in 
iknall bundles r . We Hiall give a glirapfe in thefe few words, 
of fame particular preparation an exa& accpinit of which we 
fpnnpt" obtain *. 

i We know, chat the purple ftuffc the moft elieemed were 
thefe which were twice dyed. This preparation wa? very 
jmcient. The purple ftufife, which Mofes ufed for the wor- 
ship of the Almighty, had been dyed twice f . Jt was thup 
(hat they made this colour fo valuable, that it vied even 



« Win. I. o. fe&. S%. p. s%6. ° Id. ibid. 

t Ibid, lods clu p. %%6, feet. $4. p. $t*j. 1. 13. feet. 48. p. 700. I. ztf, feet, to* 
L f if«Jc&. 4fi. p. $6$. I 3»- *<#. **• P. S8i-; PI»t. t. ». p.. 433. B.i Thcoph. 
hift; plant. I. 4. c. j. p. 8*. See alfo Turneb. adverfaf. 1. p; c. 5. 

« Plio. 1. 0. feet 61. p. 5x5. 

r Chap. 7. v. 5. 

• I ftall only oiler Tome conjectures. 

The beft way of wafting wools, after they are dyed, is to plunge them in 
rawing water. Probably the faercd author had -this practice in view, when he 
ittdthcy ibould dip the royal purple in canals. As to what he adds, after being 
tied in little bundles, or packets, one may conclude, from this circumftance, 
that inftead of making the cloth with white wool, and afterwards putting the 
whole piece into the dye, as we 4o now, they then followed another method. 
They began by dying the. wool in ikcios, and made it -afterwards into purpla 
fhuls. ' . 

f E*od. chap. 15. v. 4* . 
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with gold itfelf «. One ought not to be furprifed at it. The 
vein of the flicll-fifh from whence they got the purple, only 
fumHhed a very (mall quantity of liquor. Befides, it muft 
be cplle&ed before the' death of the fifh, without reckon* 
ing the other preparations, which required much time and 
precaution *, and without mentioning the rifk they ran m 
filhing for thefe fliells at the bottom of the fea>. I fhatt 
confine myfelf to this (hort expofition of the preparations the 
ancients' made ufe of to dye ffufls purple. Thofe who defire 
a more particular account^ may confult the modern authors 
who have applied thcmfelves to find out, in the writings erf 
the ancients, all the fafts that have any relation to this mat- 
ter x . * " ' " . 

We find in Ariftotle and Hiny fome details of the prepara- 
tion of purple-, but they are not fufficiently circumftantial. 
As Ariftotle' and Pliny writ in the times when this pra£Uce 
was very common, what they have faid was then fufficient 
to give an idea of it; but it is too little to clear it up to us 
now, as tfcey have left off* the ufe of this. dye for many ages; 
Accordingly, in fpite of all the writings which have appear^ 
ed on the fuf>je& df this operation, it has been long doubted 
whether we are perfe£Uy inftru&ed in the fpecies of fliell-fifhefc 
.from which the ancients drew purple y ; they have even thought 
this fecret abfolutely loftj but yet it is certain it has been found 
again. •' . 

They have difcovcred, as well on the coafts of England z , 
as on thofe of Poitou * and Provence b , fliells which have 
all {he chara£ters by which the ancients defcribe the filhes 
which yielded the purple. We fee many in. the cabinets of 



* Sec Arid. hift. animal, 1. 5, c. xj. p. 844« A.; P4in. L 9. fcft. 6*3. p. szy.; 
Athen: 1. ia.'p. s%6.'U. • .'-,'» • • . 

* It is very probable that the ancients had fome fecret to keep in folution in t 
proper liquor, the blood of purple filhes till they wanted to ufe it. See\\cad. des 
ieienc. for 1736,' hilt. p. 8. , ' •' 

» Plin. I. az.feft. 3. 

* See Fabius Cohimna, and his commentator Daniel Major. 
y Acad, des fcien. ann. 1711, mem. p.i66 9 & i6j. 

2 Journal des fcav. Aouti68o", p. 19$, &c. ; 

a Acad, des icien. ann. 171 x, mem. p. 168, & 179. 
b Ibid. ann. 175$, mem. p. 49. 

:-; /: •;; ... : : . *? 
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the curious* And if they ufe this no more, it is becaufc 
they have found a way of making a dye more beautiful, 
and at lefs expenfe, with cochineal. They have even dis- 
covered a new purple, which, According to all appearances, 
was unknown to the ancients, although of the fame fpecies 
with theirs *. 

But further, though the fecret of dying purple (hould be 
loft, I do not fee any reafon to regret the lofs of it much* 
It appears, frqm the teftimony of all ancient writers <*, con- 
firmed by modern difcoveries % that fluffs dyed in this colour 
had a ftropg and difagreeable fmell. Befides, to judge of the 
cffe£t of purple by , the defcriptions we now have of it, that 
colour could not be very agreeable to the eye. The fcarlet, 
fuch as we have now, is much above it. A few itflefltioijs 
will be fufficient to convince u$. 

They diftinguifti many forts of purple colours* One was 
extremely deep, of a red drawing to a violet **♦ The other 
was more faint, approaching to our fcarlet ; this was the leaft 
ffteemed *. Laftly, that which they valued the moft, wa6 of 
a deep red, of the colour of bullocks blood **. It is in allu- 
fion to this colour, that Homer and Virgil give to blood the 
epithet of purpled K It was this difmal colour they princn 
pally fought for in thefe forts of fluffs K It was in thi$ that 



f Acad*, des fcien. ann. 171 x. mem. p. itfo. 

d Martiali'l. 1. epigram.' 50. v. 3*. L 4. epigram. 4. v. $. 1. ' o. epigram. 0*3. 
?ee ^urrieb. adverfar. \. 9. c. 5. 

' c Journ. des fcav. Aout. io!86\ p. 197.? Acad, des fcien. ann, 17 ix. mem. p. 
191. ann. 1736. mem. p. S5- ' 

f Nierantis rofe colore fublucens. Plin, |. 9. fcc"t. 50. p. 514. 

fa. Huet, in the colle&on of Tillaclet, 1'. a. p. a* a. pretends, on the contrary, 
fhat this fpecies of purple approached to the colour we call drv rtft, like to that 
whkh the leaves of the vines take when they are ready to falL He adds, it \s 
Wry nearly the fame we fee in the interior border of the rainbow. 

I think Mr. Huet is retaken ; but admitting hiici plication, this purple wou^l 
only be more difagreeable. Tnis yellowHh colour which he means, is never plea^ 
lant to the fight. 
i'*S Rubens color, nigrante, deterior. Plin. feci. 6%. p. cz$. 

h Letts eijvmma in colore fanguinis.concr eft. Plin. ibid. 

Wc bbferve in general, that the ancients only eftecmed dark colours. Am- 
«reon gives the preference to rofes which draw towards black. 

« Iliad. I. 17. v. 360, & %6i,\ iEneid. 1. 9. v. 349. / 

k This is the idea Cafliodorus gives us of it ; he defines purple, ohfeuritas m- 
hem, nigrcdofan*uiuea. Variar. 1. x. cp. a. p. 3. 
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% hofe of Tyre excelled all others. I leave it to be judged, 
whether fuch a colour pught to produce a very agreeable effect 
on the eye. 

They had yet a fourth fort of purple, very different from 
that I have fpojce of. The colour was whkilh l y but as this 
ipecies of dye does not appear to have been known but in ages 
greatly pofterior to tbofe we are now upon* I do not think it 
neceffary to fpeak of it *. 

The ancients had fo great an efteem for purple colour, that 
It was fpecially confecrated to the fervicc of the Deity. I have 
already had an opportunity of oWervinf, that Mofes often ufe£ 
fluffs of this colour fpr the works Of the tabernacle, and for 
the habits of the high-prieft. The Babylonians gave purple 
habits to their idols »« It was the fame with moft of the other 
people of antiquity. The Pagans were even -perfuaded, that 
the purple dye had a particular virtue, and was capable of ap* 
-peafing the wrath of the gods . 

Purple wa? alfo the diftinguifiiing mark of the greateft dig- 
nities. This cuftom was eftabliflied from the eadieft time*. 
We have feen that the king of Phoenicia, to whom tradition 
fays they prefentcd the firft effays of this colour, had it refer- 
red for the foyereign . Among the prefents which the Israel- 
ites made to Gideon* the fcripture makes, mention of purple 
habits found among the fpoils of the kings of Midian *. Ho- 
mer gives us plainly to understand, that it only belonged to 
princes to wear that colour *. We may remark in reality, that 
they never ufed it but for this purpofej a cuftom obferved by 
all the nations of antiquity. 

I fhall finiih what I have to fay of the purple, by exa- 
mining the opinion of a moft able naturalift on the forts of 
fluffs proper to receive this dye. He propofcd his fcntiment 
on account of the American purple \pbich is made at Pana- 



1 Plot, in Alex. p. 6Z6. D. 

• Of this white purple, fee La traduft. deTitruv. par PcrrauU, 1. 7. c, 13. p. 
%49. note 3. 

«n fercm. c. 10. v. 9.; Baruch, c. 6. v. ix, & 71. 
. n Diis advocaturplacandis. Plin. 1. 9. fed. 60. p. 515.; Cicero, cplft. ad At- 
"ffc. 1. 1. epift. 9. t.8. p. 115. 

© Art. 1. chap. *, p Judg. c «► v, *6. <5 Iliad. L 4. v. 144. 

ma. 
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itia r . They get it from a 'fpecies of Perfian conch, called, 
from the place where it is made, purple of Panama. The co- 
lour which this fliell affords ,will not take but on cotton, and 
other ftuffs obtained from vegetables. The author of whom 
I fpeak, in giving an aceount of this fad, adds, that there is 
nothing but the cochineal unknown to the ancients, which can 
ftaln red, ftuffs made of animal fubftances. He concludes' 
with tbis obfervation, that formerly purple ftuffs could only be- 
ef cotton f . 

I do not think I fay too much, in aflertmg that this fen- 
timent is plainly contradicted by tbe unanimous teftimony of 
antiquity. We fee by all the authors who have had occa- 
fion to fpeak of purple, that animal fubftanees, and parti- 
cularly wool, were fufceptible of this colour *. The very* 
manner tradition reports the difcovery of this colour, is a 
proof of what I advance. The firft time they ait laid tcr 
have feen the cffcGt it had on the mouth of a dog : it was* 
with wool that the fhepherd wiped the mouth of that animal 
which he thought bloody. Hercules took that wool* and 
carried it to the King of Phoenicia ».* If the American pur- 
ple will not take but on cotton, it is becaufe the fifties which 
fupply it, have different properties from thofe purple (hells 
which the ancients ufed. We may add, that probably they do 
not life the lame preparations for this dye as they did for- 
merly. 

The difcuffion I have juft been upon leads us very naturally: 



r See les mem. de Trer. September 1703. p. i$3p # Sept. 1704. p. 1773. 

C Mem. de M. de Jnffiea tBe elder, read at tbe academy of fdenecs, Norem* 
ber $4, 173^; taken from the Mercury of December 1736. p. 1834. 

c See Exod. c. a*, v. s- c/35. v. 6, & 23. ; Horat. carm. 1. a. od. t6i v. 3^ 
Ac. Epod. od. 1*. ▼. 11.; iElian. hift. animal 1. id. c. r.; (Hid. art. araat. L 
t. V. as 1. 1. 3- ▼• 170.; Seneca. Hercnl. Oet. a£t. a. ; Cicero phikibphic. fragra. 
t. 3. p. 4x4-; PKn.l. $. (eel. tfa. p. ;i6V&?*7- 

This anchor even fpeaks of living ihecp 9 which they had died purple, L S. &EU 
74>-477. 

u Pabephat. Achil. Tatms, has «f. 

If we believe Pliny, 1. 7. p. 414- & Hygin. fab. X74- the art of dying wool in 
general was known very late, fioce they give the honour of this difcovery to the 
uhibfcants of the city of Sardis, built after the taking of Troy. Strabo, L a 3. 
p. 9x8. 

Jtit this fo& advanced by dtfJc two anchors, hi denied by all andouiry. 
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to inquir6 into the means the ancients ufed to make their, 
dyesjbiid and lading. We fee that they ufed a good deal of 
ftlt in thefe forts of operations x » and they muft really do it j 
but all forts of fait except the cryftal of tartar or tartar of 
vitriol, will diffolve in water j or calcine in the fun y ; We fee 
alfo that the, ancients on many occafions made their dyes witll 
the blood of animals *. We know that all dyes into which 
they put the blood of animals, without mixing mineral acids* 
evaporate, change, and become black with time. It is only, 
by the help of chymiftry that we can procure fuch fpecies of 
felts as I have now defcribed, and the acid minerals, fo necef- 
fary in dying. But chymical preparations were unknown to 
the ancients : we are therefore led to beliere, that they could 
only have very bad dyes* 

Yet we never find the ancients complain, that the colour 
of their duffs was fubje& to alter or change 1 * They muft 
then hate made up for thefe chymical operations by par- 
ticular methods. They muft have had fome preparations* 
fome fecrets we are ignorant of. Plutarch tells usj ( in the 
life of Alexander, that the conqueror found among the trea- 
fures of the kings of Perfia, a prodigious quantity of purple 
fluffs, which for one hundred and eighty years which ^they 
►had been kept, preferved all their luftre and all their primi- 
tive freihnefs, becaufe, fays he, they had been prepared' 
with honey b . A kind of preparation abfolutely unknown 
to us. ; 

We find in Herodotus* that certain people on the borders 
Df the Cafpian fea, imprinted on their duffs defigns either 
of animals, or flowers, whofe colour never changed, and 
lafted as long even as the wool of which theit clothed were 
made: They ufed for this bufinefe the leaves of certain 
trees, which they bfuifed and diluted in water c . We know 
that tbe favages of Chili make; with certain plants, dyes 

* See Plin, L p. feci. tfi. $ Plat. t. i. p. 433. B. 

J Acad, des fcieii. aon. 1740. H. p. 60. ann. 1741* mem. p. *z, 70,. & 71, 

a See P. Calmet, t. x. p. 348. 

» Vitrflv. 1. 7 * c.i 3. & Lucreu I 6iv. jo**, &c r 

b Plut. p. 6&6. U. c t,. 1. n. Z03. 
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which frill bear Wafhing with feap many rimes without lofing 
their colofcr *. L4ftl y* Pliny dleTcribes the way which the Egyp* 
tians made panned lined* which deferVea ibrae attention. They 
began, fays he, hy laying <m certain drug* on whke linen, and. 
then put it into the vat full of boilhig dyd After hating lef * 
k there (bme time, they drew k out painted of divers colours* 
P*liny obferresj that they had only one fort of liquor in the vat, 
*Fhe different colour; painted on the doth, could not be prodtt- 
Ced hot hy divers preparations laid upon it. Thefe colours 
were to adfeefivc, that it was tiet pofible to change thenv, what* 
ever walhings they afterwards gate to the cloth. » Flmy even 
add*, that thefe fort bf ftuffc were ftrengthened by it, and were 
better for being dyed *. We may Conclude from all thefe fads, 
thar, in all probability, the ancients had preparations by which 
they fuppHcd the fuccours we draw from chymiftry, to fix the 
Colour bf our ftitffe. And if the particulars of thefe operations 
sire at preient unknown, it is becaufe new difcoveries infinitely 
more fure and more commodious have made thefe ancient me- 
thods tnfenfiUy difappear. I have already madcl this obfcrv^- 
tion f i 

There fhotild remain one queftion more to propofe with rda* 
tion to a red colour different from purple, which is fi> ofteA 
mentioned in Exodus *• Opinions are divided as well a^ to the 
' fenfc of the Hebrew word *, as on that of coccus by which the 
Scptuagint and the Vulgate have franflated it. Some thinHt 
is crimfon, others, that it is fcarlet. By adopting the tranfla- 
tion of the Scptuagint and the Vulgate, which I believe right, 
it is eafy to (hew that the colour called coccus by the Greeks 
and Romans, is leaflet, very different from crimfon- The qjc- 
amination of the materials proper for one and the other colour, 
Ought to decide the queftion* 



d Voyage St trafct, p. 71. 

e L. 3f . &€L 41. p. 749. AH this preparation if defcribed by Pliny in a ve*y 
embarrtfled and obfcnre manner, according to the, enftom of this author. I have 
endeavoured to make it at clear as po$bk, but f would not warrant the csa&ncft, 
•nd kfr Hill the reality of it. 

t B. a. c a. art., r. lC»;.f.f • W flP*m Tda+MtM. 
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- Crimfon, properly fo called, is of a deep red, and is made 
trkh cochineal, an ingredient ahfolutely unknown to antiquity. 
Scarlet is of a lively and bright red. To make this dye, they 
n(e a fort of little reddifti grains, which they gather from a fort 
*>f French or holm oak, a dwarf-tree common in Paleftine, in 
the ifle of Crete, and in many other countries b . They find on 
the leaves and on the bark of this Ihrub, little nuts or bladders 
about the fize of a juniper-berry. Thefe excrefcences are occa- 
sioned by the eating of little worms *. The Arabians have gi- 
ven them the name of kermes; we call them the fear let -grain* 
or vermilion k , becaufe they ufe it to make the moil beauti- 
ful and lively red. Let us apply thefe principles to the que- 
ftion in hand. 
It is certain, that the ancients had a red colour much efteem- 
- ed, called coccus^ which they diftinguiflied from purple K The 
coccus differed from the purple, as well by its preparation, as 
by its fhade and the effect 6f the colour. Purple, as we have 
feen, was of a deep red approaching to coagulated blood, and 
^as dyed with the liquor of certain fliell-fifhes. The coccus, on 
the contrary, was of a gay red, lively, bright, approaching to 
the colour of fire m . This dye was made with a fort of little 
grains* which they gathered on the holm oak n - The ancients 
even called thefe grains, which at prefent we cM/carlet grain, 
fruits of the holm-oak °. Neither were they ignorant, that 
thefe pretended fruits inclofed worms p . After this expofition, 



fi Voyage de la Terrc-Saintc du P. Roger, recollet. I. i. c. a. ; Voyaged* 
Monconys, part I. p. ifjL; Bellon, obfervat. I. i; c. 17. 1. a. c. 88. 5 Acad, des 
Jcien. ann. 17 14. mem. p. 43S» »nn. 174'* mem. p. 50. 

i Acad, des fcicn. ann. 1714- mem. p. 13. k TWd. 

I E*od. c. *5. v. 4.) Plin. 1. o. feft. 4$> p. 518.5 Qittntil. inftit. orat. 1. 1. 
c. i. At kome fcarlet was allowed to every body, but the purple was referved 
for the higheft dignities. 

m Plin. 1. 9. feci. 65. P- S*8« 1. *»• *<**. a*, p. x4°- 

n Theophraft. hiftor. plant. 1. 3. c. 16.; Plin. 1. ltf. feci, iz. p. 6*.; Diofco- 
rid. 1. 4* c. 48.} Pauf. 1. 10. c. 36*. 

o ityfo Kx^jrif. Plut. in Thef. p. 7. ; Plin. 1. 1$. fcih 1*. p. 6. calls thefe 
little grains tufculto, from the Greek mw^ki", which fignifies to cut little ex- 
crefcences; betaiife in efleel thfcy cut and fcrapc thefe fmall grains off the bark and 
the leaves of the holm-oak. 

P Coccum ilhis cehrrime in vermit*lum fe mutanSy fry* Phny, 1. 24- feet. 4. 
p. 3if; 

/ 
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it clearly appears, that the colour named coccus by the ancients 
was our fcariet # . The Septuagint and Vulgate having tranfla? 
ted by that word the Hebrew term ufed by Mofes p defign a 
red colour, other than purple, it follows, that they believed he 
meant the fcariet. But independently sA the authority and conf- 
ederation which thefe interpreters deferve, the etymology of th« 
terms of the original text proves the truth of the fentimerit which 
I propofe. We fee there plainly intended a dye made with 
worms *. 

But I do not think, that this colour was as brilliant as that 
which we now call fine fcariet. I even doubt whether the an- 
cients could approach towards it. Let us not forget, that, be- 
fore chymical difcoveries, the art of dying mult have been very 
imperfeft ?. Without the preparations which chymiftry affords,* 
we could not dye fluffs fine fcariet. ^ This is the mod. bright 
and beautiful colour in dying; but one of (he moft difp£u!t t$ 
bring to its point of perfection f • 

ARTICLE II. 

t)f the Variety and Ricbnefs qf Stuff. 



w 



rE have feen in the firft part of this work, that the inve n . 
tion of embroidering fluffs, and varying the tiffue with 
different colours, was very ancient. It was not poflible, for want 
of monuments at that time, to enter into any detail of the pro- 
gress of thefe two arts. The ages we are now treating of, give 
us a better opportunity of judging. We here fee -great mag- 
nificence and great tafte in drefs. To read fome chapters in 



* This is alfo the opinion «f Mathfolus on Diofcorides. 

* Exod. c 39. v. t . & »8. Sec l« P. Calmet, t. a. p. 350, & 3CI. 

At prefent they make very little ufe of coccus or kermes in dying. The codit- 
ncal, far fuperior to all drugs heretofore ufed to dye red, has made them leave it 
off. 1 Acad, desfcitn. ann. 1741. mem. p. ©9. 

r See Senac, noveau cours 4c Chymie, pref. p. 70. 

PKny gives us to ftnderftand, that the colour of fluffs formerly dyed fcariet was 
not Efficiently durable nor adhefive, 1. aa. fcft. 3. p. a# 0. See aj& the rcmarfcf 
of P. Hardottin, note 5. 

f Acad, des fcip. aon. 1741. mem. p. %f. 
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Exodus, is fufifcient tp cojmnce us of this. What maft defenres 
0ur attention) is the manner they could then employ the co- 
lours in the making of (luffs. It is certain, that they were not 
one and the fame colour. Scripture (peaks of works where the?e' 
were many colours'. But in what did they diftrihute them? 
were thefe ftuijs ftriped or (haded ? The firft of thefe operations 
^ioe$ n<* require much art } the other requires much more flplt 
and ability. Yet it is vesy probable, that they then knew the 
fecret of (hading duffs. Mofes fpeaks of works in embroidery 
trkh a tiffiae of different coioucs with ajn agreeabU variety v. 
The, expreffiod agrteakl* variety ifhxch he ufes to diftin* 
guifli thefe forts of duffs, leads us to thiqk, that the colours 
were pot uniform, but that they had obferved a gradation. But 
^rhat completes the confirmation of this fentiment, h the ipcee 
of the Hebrew word* ufed to deCgn embroidered ftpfls. Tq 
a tittle, this word fignifies works of embroidered feathers *, 
Yet it does not appear, that the Hebrews then made ufe of the 
feathers of birds. It is not mentioned iq the enumeration of 
the things ufed for the ornament of the tabernacle, and for the 
dreffes of the high-pried. The relation between the feathers of 
birds and the effe£k pf embroideries, expreffed by the term of 
the original text, appears to me to (hew an imitation of the 
manner in which the colours are graduated in the plumage of 
birds, and confequeqtly of (haded (luffs. 

It was not only among the Hebrews, thaj the ait of working 
embroidery wa$ (lien in ufe. Thi* art was equally known t* 
many qther people of Alia. Hqmer, describing the occupation* 
pf Helen at Troy, (ays, {hat this princefc worked a wonderful 
piece of embroidery, She there repreifemed the bloody fight* 
fought between the Greeks and the Trojan* *. He fpeaks alfo 
of another work of the fame kind, to which Andromache ap- 
plied herfelf when (he heard of the death of He&or. The fub- 
je# of it \ra§ n^aoy forts of flower? *. ftcfqre the war of Troy, 



* E*«d. c. 4*. t- U * li • «. I* V. *. V Bxod. «. id. v- I, & 31. 

* ItttyX Rakawb* v. 3d. 

r izckicl, c. it- v. 3. /peaking of the wing* pf the great eagle, afts the woi^ 
Jfakamah* 

i XJiai. lr. \ T^x$$. * Ibid* I. **. v. 443, &c. 
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the women of Sidon were famous for their addreft and dexterity 
in working embroidery, and ftuift of different colours *. 

At that time, they alfo knew the ferret of putting gold ifito 
the tifiue of ftuffis and in embroideries. The fcripture obferves, 
that they vfisd much gold in the habits of the high-pried, and 
in the vails defigned for the tabernacle «. How did they then 
prepare that metal for the making of ftuffa ? w*s it, as at pre* 
fen?, drawn into wire, beaten, wound, and wrapt round other 
threads? or was it merely gold hammered into very thin leaves, 
afterwards cut with a chifel into»Uttle plates, or long and fmajl 
ftireds, which they put into the texture of their ftuffs? Mofes 
fays, « And they did heat the gold into thin plates* and cut 
*« it into wires, to work it in die blue, and in the purple, and 
ft in the fcarlet, and in the fine linen *." The fenfe of thefe 
expref&ons does not appear to me fufficiently determinate, ab* 
folutely to decide in favour q( the firft of thefe methods which 
I have (hewn, I even think, that the paflage in qoeftion give* 
us no idea of gold wire drawn as at prefent with a drawings 
iron. The moft natural interpretation is, to fay, that they 
twifted the plates of go)d about feme of the different ftuffs of 
which the ephod and the vails of the tabernacle muft have been' 
cpmpofed. They made, by this means, a fort of gold thread 
fefembling oifts, except that the bafts qf ttys thread was of pure 
gold cut in fhr?d$, wherea* ours is only fflver gik drawn by the 
drawing-iron. 

We might perhaps raifc a difficulty, and fay, that the ftui| 
in queftion were made only of pure plates of gold interwoven ; 
there is mention made of fuch habits in Pliny e * We alfo 
know, that they ibmetimes adorned the images of the gods in 
dreffes of this fort **. But the text of Mofes is abfolutely repug- 
nant to this notion : he fays exprefsly, that the gold was reduced 
into very thin plates, that ft might be wound and twifted to put 



& U«ad, 1. 6. v.«8p, &c. » 

I ?* od c ; i 8 * V ' 8 " C " * 9 ' v ' * d *«* c. 3 P. t. 3. 

* L 33. feci. 19. p. 616. 

f An*, de curs rei farnil. I x. t. *. p. f ,,. ; JEWm. var. Ml. I. ,. c. 10.; 
Cicero, dc n*. dcor. 1. 3. n. 34. 5 Yokr. Ma* L 1. c . 1. frf*. 3. «^/ Pat,f. 
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it into the tiffue of the other threads of divers colours. This 
detail removes all the difficulty. 

The art of putting gold into the tiflue of fluffs, muft have 
been known in many countries in the ages we are now examin- 
ing. Homer fpeaks of the girdle of Calypfo, and of that of 
Circe g . We might likewife believe, that this poet mentions fil- 
ver fluffs h . But all interpreters agree to underfland the expref- 
Cons which Homer ufes in this paffage, of white habits *. The 
ancients did not ufe to put filver into their fluffs K We find 
in reality, fince Mofes and Homer, an uninterrupted tradition in 
antiquity about goldiluffs, whereas we find nothing like it as to 
filver ones. We cannot bring one finglepaffage, that is clear and 
prtcife, of any ancient author, where mention is made of filver 
wire. Pliny, who has exprefsly fpoken of gold wire, would he 
have forgot or pegle&ed to remark that they did the fame work 
in filver ? His fubjeft, his ends, his method, all required that he 
fhould fpeak of it, if that art had been known in his time. The 
fame author, in a particular chapter, treats at large of the ufe 
they made of filver/or divers ornaments '. Yet, in all the enu- 
meration he gives of the many ufes to which they put this me- 
tal, there is not one word of filver wire. 

I (hall fjriifh what I have at prcfent to fay ori the habits of the 
ancients, by an obfervation I think very important. We per- 
ceive a very ftnfible difference between the fluffs the ancients 
ufed, and thofe we ufe at prefent. All the dreffes anciently 
plight be wafhed and bleached daily *. 1%e greatefl part of 
ours would be fpoiled by fuch an operation. I only jufl men* 
tioned this. The fear of falling into details, which, in the end, 
inight become tirefonje, hinders me from farther inquiring into 
them. 



9 OdyfT. 1. 5. v. 232. L 10. v. 543, &c. h Ibid. 1. 5. v. 230. L 10. v. xj, 

$C 24. * Sec Hefychius, voce 'AgytrgSMo. 

* See Vopifc. in AurcUan, p. 224, &c. and the notes of Saumaife, p. 394. 

1 L. 33. c. 11. 

» See Jliad, U xx^. y. 154. & x*$.; OdyfC L 0". v. 91, 8c 92.; Herod. L x. 
3. 3*- 
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ARTICLE IIL 

Of the Difcovery and Employment of precious Stones* 

tT is faid in fcripture, that the ephod and the breaft-plate of 
judgment of the high-prieft, were ornamented with many 
precious ftones; the affortment appeared various and complete 
enough. Thefe ftones were mounted in gold, and difpofed with 
order and fymmetry. Mofes farther fays, that he had engraved 
on them the names of the twelve tribes n . All thefe fa&s arc 
fufnciently important* to merit a particular regard, . 

We do not find any mention ra,ade in ancient hijlory.-of thd 
ttfe of precious (tones, before Mofes. Yet I do not think that 
one ought to look upon him as the inventor and author of that 
ornament. That knowledge muft have preceded the time of 
this legiflatorj and it appears to me very probable, that, in this 
particular, he only conformed to a cuftom already received. 
This conjecture is fupported by the teftimony of the book of 
Job, a work, I believe, prior to Mofes °. Many fpecies of pre- 
cious ftones are fpoken of there p . Job could not have entered 
into this detail, if jewels had not been we)l known in his time* 
1 alfo think we have a glimpfe of proofs of the antiqu&y of this 
knowledge, in the defcription Mofes give$ of the terreftrial pa- 
radife. He fays, that one of the branches of the rivers which 
rati from that place of delights, watered the land of Havilah : it 
is there, adds he, that we find precious ftones q . Mofes, I 
think, would ndt have indicated this circumftance in fo fimplp 
a manner, if the fa£t had not been well known before the time 
in which he writ. 

It is very probable, irt reality, that the firft men mould have 
known Very early coloured precious ftones. We may eafily 
imagine in what manner they fllould have come to this difco- 



n Exod. chap. 28. o See 6ur diflertation. 

P CJiap, a 8. vcr. tf. &c, <1 Gen. c. x. v. is. 
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♦ery. The fame caufes which originally difcovered metals, i 
mean, the throwing up <rf the earth, and the ravage of great 
.waters, might have given the knowledge of precious (tones. 
We find thefe rich productions in the mines where metals are 
formed r , in rivers f j and even at the furfacc of the earth % 
where torrents often leave them. Although the colour of tftugh 
precious (tones h neither very lively nor brilliant, yet they are 
fufficiently fe to be remarked and for the fight of them to ei- 
cite our attention j yet they might have neglcdted th£m at fif'ft, 
and to the time they found the art of polifliing then*. It 1$ to 
this operation, that fine ftohes owe that brilliancy and livdmefs 
which has made them always fo much fought after. Chance* it 
is certain, muft have had a great (hare in this difcovery. A- 
motig the number of rough (tones which hapjttftcd to be feen by 
the firft men* they muft have found fome naturally broke:. The 
Infer and livelinefe with which they had feen thefe breaks fliitte, 
muft have given the firft notion of polifhing. They tried to 
imitate thtf operation of nature, in taking from the (tones that 
bed, that 4ark (hell, with which they are commonly covered. 
We can Only form conjectures of the way they could have at- 
tained this* They muft firft have overcome the dbftacle which 
they muft have met with in the extreme hardnefe of moft of 
thofe (tones* * Yet chancfe muft have affifted the firft men on 
this occafion. Almoft all true ftones tnuft be polifhed with 
thqir own powder. Some perfon muft have thought df nib- 
bing two oriental ftones againft eaeh other, and has fucceeded, 
by this means, to give them a fort of, polifh. The cutting of 
the diamond owed its origin to a (troke of chance. 



r Theophraft. de lapid. p. 30$. ; Plin. I. 37. feft. 15, 8c 31, 4rc.\ Solin. C€ 
15. p. *** D. } Ifidor. orig. L 16. c. 7. 1 Atoolo jtaba, t. a. p. 8, 8c 3x4* 

( Theophraft. dc lapid. p. 39$. rStrabo, 1. x . p.i$6. 5 Plin. 1. 37. fert. if, & 
*3- P> 77M Selin. c. if. i. %6. D.; Ifidor. origin. 1. 16. c. 8. ; Anc. relat des 
Jjides, p. 113.; Colonne, hill. nat. t. %. p. jtfi. 

t Ptio. I. 37- fc£h 76.; Ifidor. 1. id. c. 8.$ Aionzo Barlja, t. % p. 71.; Hel- 
lot dcia facte 4cs mines, p. ia, 14, a$, 40* JS-i Hill, gen. det voyag. t. 8. p. 
549. j Rcc. des voyag. au Nord, t. 10. p. ,©"5. ; La Condamine, voyage a I'equa- 
teur, p. 81, & 8a. j Colonne hift. nat. t. a. p. 361.; Voyage dc'I). Ant. d'lfl- 
loa, t. x. p. 393. ; Acad, des fcien. ann. 1718. M. p. 85. 

Lewtf 
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Lewis de tierqtten, a native frf Bruges, b faid to haVe been 
the firft who pot this in prance 5 it is not yet three hundred 
^eati Shce 11 . He was a ydung man, who bad juft left fchoolj 
and being borti of a noble family, was in no refpeft brought 
Up as a lapidary. He had found out, that two diamonds cut 
each other, if they were tabbed a little ftrongly againft each 
bther: this Wad fufficieta tb raife* in an ftiduftriotis perfon* 
fcnd one capable of meditation, Very ektenfive ideas. He tbok 
two diamonds, fixed them oh ceirtent* he grated tbehi againft 
each other, and careftilly Cblle&ed the ponder which came 
froih them. Afterwards, by the affiftahce of certain irott 
Wheels which he invented, he came* by means of this powder; 
to polifh diamonds perfc&ly* and tb cut theth in what manner 
lie thought proper *• 

I think we may very well apply this efcataple to the brigiii 
«f the art of poliOuqg, precious (tones. Yet I doubt^ that in 
the firft times* br etreh in the ages ^re are now engaged in* 
whether they knew the methods we trie at prefient to give to 
Aonfc* that beautiful polifh, and thofc agreeable forms which 
caufe their principal meriti The proceedings of the firft 
lapidaries could only be very imperfe& I think we ought 
ftbt to judge veiry favburably of their knowledge, nor even of 
that which, in general; antiquity might have in this part of 
die arts; 

But hdw itoperfeft ibetet th4 ahcietit methods ihay ha*6 
been, it is certain, that; at the time of Mofes, the art of po- 
licing precious ftbnes was known. They alfo knew how to 
let them; a tobrk very delicatei But what appears tb ine 
taoft \frorthy of nbtice, is* that they then knew the art of en- 
^raVitig them. The ephod of Aaron was adorned with two 
toityfces fet in gold. They had fehgraVed the names of the 
twelve tribes* that is to fay, he had fix names engraved on 
each ftohe*. This breaft-plate of judgment (hone with the 

v In t47tf. Merveill. de$ Ifades Orient, bar die Beitnieb. p. it. 

* ibid. 

V £xod; c aS. Vi 9, ftc. The Hebircw teift impli«, «f 4 -wsri rfan tngravtr 
if fine ftmts t and engraving of ftah. 

Vol. IL $ J«ftre 
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luftrc of twelve ptecious ftones of different colours, and on 
$ach was read the name of one of the twelve tribes z . If 
we have ever fo little experience in the arts, we know, that to 
engrave fine ftones requires {kill, precifion, *nd knowledge. 
We muft have many fine and delicate tools, a great fteadinefi 
of hand, and pra£tice« I agree, that, for the finenefs of exe* 
cution, we ought not to compare the engraving of fome names 
to the labour and dexterity required in the figures of men or 
animals, or fubje&s of compofition. But as to the efiencQ 
of the art, the procefs is always the fame, and only differs in 
the degrees of perfe&ion. We ought to be furprifcd to fee, 
in the time of Mofes, and without doubt before, that they 
were able to execute fuch works. I look upon engraving 
on fine ftones as the mod remarkable evidence of the rapid 
progrefs of the arts in fome countries. This work fuppofes 
a number of difcoveries, much knowledge, and much expe* 
rience *. 

As to the fpecies of precious ftones which adorned the ha- 
bits of the high-prieft, we can only fpeak of them in a very 
uncertain manner. Interpreters do not agree in the fignifica- 
tion of the Hehr^w terms ; and we muft allow, that it is al- 
moft impoflible, for want of monuments and points of com- 
parifon, to be able to. afcertain it : we only know* that Mofes 
meant an affortment of coloured precious ftones ; I fay of co- 
loured, becaufe I do not think one ought to put the diamond 
ajnong the precious ftones they knew at that time. Many 
other reafons authorife this doubt. I could immediately avail 
myfelf of the opinions of interpreters and commentators, the 
.greateft part of whom do not admit of the diamond. I could 
likewife (hew, that thofe who have thought proper to compre- 
hend this ftone among thofe of the breaft-plate, arc not ftp* 
,ported by any certain etymology. But without troubling our- 
selves with all thefe difcuffions, I think we may find fa&s enow 



z E*od. c. z8. v. 17. 

* It muft be agreed, that the ancient Peruvians, whofe monarchy had not fuo- 
fifted above 350 years, underftood perfectly well the working of precious ftoacs. 
Hill. gen. des voyages, t. 13. p. 578, & 570. 

in 
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hi antiquity, to make us doubt of diamonds being in ufe at the 
time of Mofes. 

We fee that there 13 no mention made of this precious ftone - 
in the writings of the moft ancient authors of antiquity/ 
Homer, Hefiod, Herodotus, who had occafion to defcribe 
fo many different forts of ornaments, never mention the dia- 
mond*. We muft defcend almoft to the ages juft preceding 
the Chrrftian sera, to find any writer who has made mention 
of them, Pliny, who appears to hare made great refearchei 
about precious ftones, owns that the diamond was a long time 
unknown *. And it muft have been fo in reality. Many 
ages muft have pafled away before they knew the value of 
that ftone, and many more before they knew to fet a price 
upon it. 

The diamond is of no value but as it {nines, and it could 
not Ihine till it was cut. Lucky chances, one may fay, may 
have offered early fome of thefe ftones naturally polilhed; 
Thefe natural diamonds may have put the firft men in the 
way of knowing thofe that were rough, and may have given 
hints to cut them. It is true, we fometimes meet with dia- 
monds, where the cutting feems to be fliewn ; having long 
rolled in the bed of rapid rivers, they are found naturally po- 
Kfhed, and appear tranfparent ; fome are even cut in facets or 
tables b . They call thefe forts of diamonds rude plains ; and 
when their figure is pyramidal, they call them natural points*. 
But thefe happy conjunctures, befides that they were very rare* 
could not have been of much ufe to the firft men for the 
knowledge of diamonds. There is no fort of relatfon, nor 
any refemblance between thefe forts of ftones when they are 
rough and when they are cut. It is not with diamonds as 
with coloured ftones. Thefei though rough,- have a colour, 

• It is proved, that the terms tt$<ip*e 9 and j$*p*9TiH<, which we find 
fometimes in the writings of Homer and Hefiod, have no relation to the dia- f 
nond. 

a L. 37. felt. re. b Leibnitz Protog. p. a 3. edit, in 4to, 1748. 

c Boetius de Boot. gem. Be lapid- hift. i. a. c. 3. p. 1x1. j Tavcrnier, t. ». 1. a. 
c i(J. p. 3177. c. 17, Z83. ; Alonzo Barba, t. a. p. 191. ; De Laet« de gem. & la- 
pid* 1. i. e. z. p. 3x4.; Mariette, traiie des pierres gravees, t. z. p. 15s. 

P 2 whicH 
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which at all times muft ha?e made them be remarked, and 
give an idea to polifli them; whereas diamonds, before they 
are cut, fliow nothing like it, and indicate nothing of wbat 
they are in the infide. They look like a grain of fait, a com-? 
pion. flint of grcyifti white, dirty and dull. The firft men of 
confequence cpujd not l^ave paid any attention to them. Tbi^ 
we know, has happened to the diamonds of Brazil. They were 
a long time negle&cd, and confounded with flints and gra- 
vels i. It is not above thirty years, or thereabouts, tha? the] 
began to know their value e . 

We (beuld not then be furprifed to fee* that \n antiquity 
fine coloured ftones were fo common, while diamonds were 
& me. They muft have been 4 km| time unknown. It 
required fome ages to learn men, that thefe forts of flints, 
which they bad fo long ncgfcded, were the jnpft bright and 
the richell prqdu&jon of nature. They pould not be in-y 
ftru£ted before they hafl cliftovered the art pf cutting them \ 
a very late diff pyery, fince it \% uof yet of 300 years #andr 
ingf. Befpre that time they could not have fcen any dia- 
monds but rough pilijbed, or natural pQinfs. We fee thefe 
ibrts of ftone? in the defcriptkm which Pliny, Splinus, and 
Ifidorus, give pf the diamond. They defcrjbe it generally 
very finall*, with fix angles or faces 1 *, and traofparept \ 
yet approaching to a black*, and without much water on 
vivacity. Ifidorus even defines the diamond, an India*} 
ftone fmall and little agreeable 1 . All thefe characters 
agree very well with the natural feints* Thefe forts of 
ftones are commonly very (mall. We fometimes jneef 
with fame, wbi^h by a lport pf nature are cut with fix faces* 



41 Anion's voyage, p. 44. 

c Ibid. ; Mercure de France, Janvier 1730, j>, {34. Fcv. 1731. p. 344,$ 
345.; Maricttc, loco at. p. itfi. 

f By Lewis de Bcrquen in 142©;. See the beginning of this article. 

* Plin. 1. 37. fc^-15. 5 Solin. c. $i. p. 59. Cj Uidor. orig. L. itf. c. 13. 3 
Marbod. t de lapid. prct. c. 1. * " * v •• • 

n Plin. Solin. loci s cit. I PJin. Solin. ITidor. ibid. 

k Hunc ita fulgentem cryftalftno reddit origo. 

Utfirrughei non definat eje colons . Mar bod. loco cit, 

1 AdamtS) In&cus laj>is, parvus^ & indecorus, ferrttffneum Baiens colarem, 
ioco cit. ' • '• ' v ' 
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\a a pretty regular manner *• But thefe diamonds have little 
that is agreeable in them. The poliihing is coarfc, the form 
irregular, without water and without vivacity: we cannot com* 
pare them to any thing better than a piece of burniftted fteel *• 
To convince us of the truth of thefe fa£ts, we need only to, call 
pur eyes on any of the ancient trinkets adorned with diamonds* 

They preferve in the treafuiy of St* Denis a chfp of the 
mantle which our kings ufed to put on the day of their coro» 
nation. This piece is very ancient *• We there fee four na- 
tural points. There is likewife in the fame treafury a relid, 
almoft as ancient + as the dafp I have fpoken of, and adorned 
frith eight natural ptinU. JS31 thtefe ftones are very fmall, 
black, and no way agreeable to the eye. There is only one 
pn the relic of Sf . Thomas a. little brighter than the others* 
and has a little mpre water. Jt is plain that Pliny means tfaia 
fort of ftones, v\vc# he fays, that the diamond was like cry* 
(ial?. 

All impqfeg 9s thefe forts of diamonds are, they are 
j ery rare, and are not often met with. Wherefore, they 
looked upon them formerly as die moft valuable production 
pf nature. Pliny rp&arfcs, that for many ages none but the 
moft powerful monarch* were able tp have them p. They 
fufpefted Agrippa, the laft king of the Jews, of having aft 
inceftuous commerce with his fitter Berenice. The diamond, 
pf which he made a prefent to that princefe, almoft confirm* 
ed their fufpiciona^ fo high ap idea had they of this ftone, 
then looked upon as iheftimahle. AH thefe confideratkms, 
joined to the filence with rdfpcGk tp diamonds, pf the moft 
ancient writers of antiquity, make me doubt whether this 
precious ftone was of the number of thpfe ufed by Mofes 
fo adofn the ephpd and br^ft-plate of thp high-prieft. J-et 



* BibL choir, t. a. p. a**,; £e Laet, ^gemm. & lapid. i. t . e. 1. p. 3*4, 

» See menreilL des India, p. 13. 

* They think it was about the tine of St. Lewis, 

f It was given by John Dnke of Berry, Jon of king John. 

J-. 37. foftif. p. 373. 

P Dim mm/UK repbus, & as aimodum peuds rmitu. L w. £e£L li. iuit. 

* Juvenal, &l c. ▼. 155, fcc. 
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us add to this the extreme difficulty of engraving the dia- 
mond. 

They will objeft to me, without doubt, the names of the 
twelve tribes engraved on the ftones of the ephod and breaft- 
plate. It isi with powder of diamond that they commonly 
execute this fort of work. We may then infer, that, at the 
" time of Mofes, they had found out this property in the pow- 
der of diamond, and that they were able to ufe it to poliffi 
the diamond itfelf. The obje&ion is plaufible, and the con- 
fequence very natural. But yet it is not difficult to be anfwer- 
cd. 

Nothing at prefent obliges us to believe, that the artifls, who 
engraved the names of the twelve tribes on the ftones of the 
cphod and the breaft-plate, did make ufe of the powder of dia- 
mond ; they might ufe, for thefe forts of works, rubies, fap- 
phires, or other oriental ftones, reduced to powder * : they might 
even ufe emery f , the property of which was hot unknown to 
the ancients *. I own, that there is no companion to be made 
between a work executed with powder of diamond, and that 
which is only done with powder of oriental ftones *, or emery. 
But thefe powders were fufficient to engrave names, which dd 
not require fuch elegant workmanfhip as the figures of men,* 
animals, flowers, &c. 

Befides, fliould it be granted, that the engravers employed 
by 'Mofes, made ufe of the powder of diamond, that would de- 
cide nothing as to the knowledge of cutting the diamond. It is 
certain that the ancients knew perfectly the property of the 
powder of diamond to polifh fine ftones ; they made great ufe 
of it, as well for graving, as for cutting them. Pliny fap fo 



r Marietta, traite des pierres gravees, t. x. p. %o%. f Id. ibid. 

1 Sec Job, c. 4:. v. 25. edit, of 70.; Diofcorid. 1. s. c. rtfo*.; Hefychius, voce 

• The term oriental ftones, in the ftyle of a lapidary, does not always figmfy 
a ftone which comes from the eaft. They mean in general a very hard (lone, fuch 
as fapphires, rubies, topazes, and amethyfts. 

It is to diftinguifh thefe forts of (rones, from thofe which are fofter, that they 
call them orientals; thofe of the eaft being commonly much harder than thofe of 
other countries, though we fometimes meet with fome as hard as thofe which 
come from the caft. And even thefe la ft are not all of an equal hardnefs. 

very 
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very plainly u ; and if he had not, the principal works which 
the ancients have produced in this way, and which we ftill have 
bdbre us, would fuiEciently (hew it. But it is equally certain, 
that it never came into their thoughts to ufe this powder on the 
diamond itfelf, and the art of cutting it. was unknown to all an- 
tiquity. This fad, it is true, appears difficult to comprehend : 
it is not however for that lefs certain. This is not the only /ex- 
ample that we might quote, of the bounds which the human 
mind feems often to have impofed on itfelf. It flops in the 
irtoment that it is neareft its end, and when one ftep further 
would reach it. 

As we are on this article, I think we ought to (hew, in few 
words, what we find among the ancients on the nature of the 
diamond, and of the places where they found it. The manner 
in which they fpeak of them, has given room to fome modern 
authors * to think, that the diamonds known in antiquity were 
not of the fame fpecies with thofe we ufe at prefent. 

We fee that the ancients got thefe precious (tones from 
many countries, where they are not to be found at this 
time. It is faid, that at firft they came only from Ethiopia; 
they got them from certain mines fituated between the 
temple of Mercury and the ifle of Meroe y . Thefe ftones 
could not be much efteemed, fince the largeft were not 
above the fize of a cucumber feed, and approached to that 
colour *. Afterwards they got diamonds from many coun- 
tries, from the Indies, from Arabia, the ifle of Cyprus, 
and Macedonia a . All thefe ftones were very fmall, the 
largeft being of the fize of a nut- kernel b . What appears 
moft aftonifliing, is, that, according to fome authors, they 
found diamonds in the European Sarmatia, among the Aga- 



u L. 37. Ce€t. 15. p. 773. fcft. 75. p. 796*. 

* Aldrovand. Muf. metal. I. 4. c 78. p. 947. j Colonne, hid. nat. t. *., p. 35^ 
& 354. 

7 Plin. 1. 37. feft. 15. Diodorus and Strabo, who fpeak Hkewifc of this ifle, 
fay plainly that it had many mines of gold and precious ftones ; but they do not 
fpecify the diamond in particular. Diod. L 1. p. 38.5 Strab. 1. 17. p. zi-;. 

« Plin. 1. 37. fe£t. 15. » Ibid. b Ibid. 
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thyrfesS a people who dwelt above die Palus Mcettis # . It was 
even, if we believe them* in thefe frozen regions, that they faw 
the moil beautiful diamonds'. Let us further lay, that the 
ancients were perfuaded that the greateft part of precious ftones 
came from gold mines*. 

Except the Indies, we at this time get no diamonds from 
any of the countries I have named} and even In the Indies* 
we at prefent only know the kingdoms of Golconda* of Vi* 
fepour, and of Bengal ', where that: are faid to be mines. 
Some travellers fay, that fotne are likewift found in the ifle of 
Borneo * ; and they aflure us, that formerly they got diamonds 
from other different countries of the Indies b . Be it as it will j 
the mines ufed at prefent have only been known a few ages* 
Tavernier fays, that that of Bengal is looked upon as the moft 
ancient ', without fixing the time of its difcovcry. The mint 
of VUapour has only been known about 300 years k . For that 
of Golconda, at the time of Tavernier, it was only one hun* 
dred years (landing ! . As to the mines of Brafil, it is only 
thirty years, as I have before obferved, fiace they were difco* 
vered m . Thefe are the only countries where we now find dia* 
monds. 



* Asuto. Marcett. L it* c 8. p. 314* 

* See Cdlarius, not* orb. antiq. p. 404* 
«t Dionyf. Perieget. v. 318, & 3x9- 

This pafTage of ftioayt Pcrieget. fixes the fenfc la Whfch we ought to tike thfc 
term *d*mmttts kfidis, which Xmmianus Marcellinus iifes, kco cit. He could 
not mean the loaipvne. 

< PUo. 1. 3^. UCu i$. \ Solin* t. $L p* Jro* D. 

Plato, in politico, p. 558* and in Tim. p. rdtfo\ fpeaks of an hard metallic bo- 
dy which he calls Jidftwg} but I donbt whether that philofopher meant the dia- 
noitd. See how he explains himfeif x «* What they caH i&tfum is nothing but 
M a branch of gold, who/e extreme denfity has made it black and very hard." 
One may alfo tranflate this paflagc by " 'Atldfmi is only gold which has acquired 
•« a black colour, and, on account of its extreme denfity, is very hard." 

ts it really then of the diamond Plato would fpeak ? It is not the loadftone* 
which he commonly calls the (lone of Hercules or of Heracles, in Tim. p. io8oi 
in Ion. p. 36*3. What Is it then he Would mean ? that is what one cannot well 
comprehend. 

f Tavernier, part a. 1. a. c. ij, 10, k if. 8 Ibid. c. 1?. p. 284. 

* Boetius de Boot. gemm. & lipid, hilt. 1. a. c; 3.; De Laet, de gemra. 8t la- 
pid. Li.e.i, 

i Locis ciL c. 17. imf. k Ibid. c. 15. p. t6j. 

1 Ibid. c. id. p. 177. Tavernier went to vilit thefe mines in i«j; 

» Seeyir/ra, p» 116* 

u 
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it If we fee very i little relation between the countries J 
hare {hewn, and thofe from which the ancients obtained 
tjieir diamonds*, we (hall find ftUl lefs refcmblance between 
the properties they attribute to thtfe ftoncsj and thofe vr % c 
now find in Atm. Accofdifag to Pliny, tjie diamond refift-- 
e4 the hamitoer* and even made the anvU {hafce.ott, which 
they beat it ** They looked upon it as * piece of luck to be 
#le to break it°j and it wis not pofliWe to do it but by 
frftenjiig it in, hot goats blood* into which they put k to 
fteep K We dq not find any Of thefe properties in pur dia- 
monds. Their hardfieft is not ft) great, but they will be broke 
fcjr the hammer as often as ypti will pUt them to the proofc 
They are. btokeft and even ^ruifed very cafily. With re- 
ptd to the gosits blood, we (hoOld try in vain it jbften our 
diamond with $bat, receipt 5 *e can. Only work it #ith its own 
powder j that is the only agent that Will take hdd of this 
flone. 

AncM attf fcerftiadedi morddvfcr, that it has b&ti the fame in 
ill ?ges. If wfe find any difference, between our diamonds and 
thdfe 6f the ancients, it is becaufe all that they have laid on this 
fubjefit ]s fomantic,' and little to be depended jipon. Thefe in- 
accuracies art a further ptobf of the little knowledge they had 
in antiquity of thi* precidus ftonc. 

The fame defe&s take place in almoli all that the ancients 
have Written on precious ftoiics ** If we #ere to depend 
*port what they hdve wfitteftj for example* about emeralds, 
*e muft fay that they knew a fpecies different from ours, 
and which we have not. They reckon twelve forts of thefe 
Jtrecious (tones* which they diftinguifii by the names of the 
kingdoms of provinces frdm whence they believed they were 
got. I {h4ll not flop t6 give the particulars of them; we 
may fee it in Pliny r « I fliall only fay, that, according to this 

« L. 37. fea. ie. 

9 Et cum fehciter rumptrf contirtgit, be. Ibid. p. 733. Sec aJfo Scnec. <k con- ' 

«*nL fapicnt. c 3. 1. 1. p. 395. 
p Plin. p. 733.; Pauf. 1. 8. c. 18. p. 63d. 
* See Diod. J. 3. p. >#*,; $tl»to, I ttf. p. nil. 
^L. 37. fc&. If. 
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author, the emeralds of Scythta and Egypt were the moil 
*ft$emed f . 

We at prefcnt only know two forts of emeralds, the ori- 
ental and occidental. Some authors hare added a third* 
which they call the emerald of the old rock*. They are 
much divided about the places from whence thefe precious 
ftone? come to us. According to Herbelot, it is in the neigh* 
hourhood of Afuan, a town fituated in the Upper Egypt, 
that they find the only mine of oriental emeralds knowd 
in the whole world u . But there is room to doubt of this 
fad. It is certain that we ftiH find in Egypt many emerald 
mines ; but, befides that their colour is not beautiful, they are 
fo foft that it is not poffiMe to work them*. According t* 
Tavernier, Peru is the Oirfy place from whence emeralds 
come: he affirms, that the eaft never produced * any y , and 
he is not lingular in his opinion '• Chardin, on the contrary, 
fays, that they now get them in Pegu, in the kingdom of 
Golconda, and on the coaft of Corotnandet*. We may add 
the kingdom of Calcutta and the ifle of Ceylon, where Py- 
fard allures us they find many, and thofe moil beautiful 5 * 
With regard to emeralds of the old rock, Chardin fays be has 
ieen in Perfia jnany of this fort, which they told him came ftf>m 
an ancient mine in Egypt, the knowledge of which is at pre* 
tfsnt'loft c . 

In lad, it is very dubious whether we know at prefent any 
of the twelve forts of emeralds named by the ancients. For it 
is very problematical as to thofe at prefent got from the eaft 
many perfons believing they only come from America. 

We no longer find ttar qualities in our emeralds wBidi 
the ancients attributed to fome of thefe ftones. Pliny affirms, 
that the emeralds of Scythia and Egypt were fo hard, that they 



rpiin. fe&. i7. 

c Mercure Indien. c. 7. p. 18.; Taver. part x. 1. z. c. I'tf. p'. n£ ' 

« Bibl. orient, voce Afuan^ p. 141. 

* Maillet, defcript. de l'Ejgypte, p. 307, A: 318. 
T Second part, 1. x. c. 19. p. 193, & ^94. 

* See le Mercure Indien. c. 7. * T. 4. p. 7©. 
b Voyage de B 1 . P'yrard, part 1. p* *96. part ». p. ffj* 

« T. a. p. %i9. t. 4* p. «*> * 7<*.. ♦ 
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could not be worked d . On the contrary, we have no ftaae 
more tender* nor which fcratchcs more eafily : it is for this rear 
fon that they do not often rifle the engraving it. An artift, who 
has not a fteady hand, is in perpetual danger of rtfbbidg off the 
brilliant angles *. Befides, we cannot comprehend on what 
was founded the obfervation of Pliny, that in general it was not 
allowed to engrave on the emerald c . Ancient hiftory fays 
<juke the contrary. The ring which Polycrates, tyrant of Sa- 
mos, threw into the fca, and which was afterwards found again 
in the belly of a fifli, was an emerald engraved by Thcodorus, 
a celebrated artift of antiquity * . Theophraftus alio relates, that 
many peribns tried to have emerald feals to pleafc the fight «. 
Laftly, Pliny himfelf had before him many examples of thefe 
atones engraved* 1 . 

The ancients have thought proper to propagate many tales 
about emeralds. They fay, that, in the lfle of Cyprus, there 
was on the fea~(hore a lion of marble, whofe eyes were of 
emeralds. Thrfe (tones, they pretend, were 4b lively, that 
their luftre penetrated to the bottom of the fea. The tun- 
ny fi(h were frightened by them, and deferted that fliore. The 
ftfherrnen, not knowing what to attribute this accident to, fu- 
ipe&ed that it might be occafioned by the emeralds of which 
the eyes of the lion in queftion were made. They took them 
away, and immediately the fifties returned in as great plenty as 
before*. 

Herodotus affttres us, that he had fcen, in the temple of 
Hercules at Tyre, a column of only one emerald, which 
gave a very great light at night k . Theophraftus reports, 
from the Egyptian annals, but without appearing to give 



• L. 37. fe&. s6. 

• See Mariette traite dm picrres* 1. 1. p. 166. 

c Lko fupra ctU f Herod, lib. 3. n. 4t.; Pauf. L 8. c. 14. 

• De hpid. p. 3*4. b See L 37. feet. 3. p. %6$. 
1 Plin. 1. 37. fea. 17. P« 77*. 

k L.x. n. 44. 

Theophraftus, who ipeaks of this column, adds, that it was very large ; but 
does not fay that it fpread a light in the night ; befides, he fnfpe&s that perhaps 
k was not a true emerald, but a baftard (lone, a lajfe eperald. Dc lafid. p. 394, 
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much credit to them, that a king of Babylon had inade a pre- 
jfent to a king of Egypt, of an cmcf aid four cubits long ap4 
three broad •• He adds, that the Egyptians boafted alfo of 
having in their temple of Jupiter; an obeliflc of forty cubits iu 
height and fouf in breadth, compofed of four emeralds **. 
Another writer pretends, that, in his time, they ftill had ip 
tfie labyrinth of Egypt a, coloflal ftatue of the gqd Serapis, nin? 
cubits high, which was only of one emerald n . Cedrenus laty- 
ly aflures us, that, in the reign of the Emperor Theodofitife 
tjiey faw at Conftantipople a ftatue of Minerva of one erne* 
raid, four cubits high. This was, fay they, a prefect made 
formerly by Sefoftris to the king of the Lydians ?.. Tradition 
alfo fays, (hat Hermes Trifmegifthus had graved uppn one 
of thefe ftones the procefs for the great work, apd had it 
buried with him f . Without tfouty, thefe relations appear very 
fabulous and greatly exaggerated. We (hould be tempted, ait 
jirft fight, absolutely to reje£k them. But yet let us examine 
what could produce them, and what could haye been the foun r 
dation of then*. 

I know not at prefent of -apy emeralds in any place of thp 
fize of thofe I have mentioned, nor even that come pear them. 
They (hew, it is true, at Genoa, a yafe of a copfiderable fize^ 
which they pretend is an emerald. . Put I think I have ftrong 
reafons fo doubt whether it be truly a fine ftone * : I fhatf 
therefore range it in the clafs of thofe works, to which they 
have improperly givep the name pf ejncrald q . But whence; 
comes the error ? what can have occafioned it ? It is about this 
I am going to propofe fome conje&ures. 

yfc might fay that alj the aftonifhiflg works, of which I bays 



{ Tbid. p. 394* ra Thi<t- 

n Apion. a/ud Plin. 1. 37. fett. i$. p. 776. 
°P*ge W. ••:•'■ 

P This is what the alchymifts call even at this time the emerald table. See Con- 
ring : us de Hermet. Med. 1. 1. e. 3. p. 31.; Fabriciiis, bib'I. Or. t. i.'L i. c. 10. 

p'/**. v - • •" , 

• This vaie is full of Math and bubbles, a proof that it Is only coloured gbfs. 
M renrede France, Aout. 1757. p. 149, & ito. 

* -i * See PrEfcarbot,* hift. dc Ia*N. France, p. 847.; Le Merciire Indien. c. 7. p: 
11. ; Jonrn. del fcaV. Nov. 1661, p. a8a. * ' *- 
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ipoken, were made of that fpecies of Hone called ba/e emerald. 
It is found in pieces of a confiderabje fize ; we may h^ve fee* 
tables of a very great extent. This explication is not absolutely ' 
without probability* and in fome fort would plear up the diffir 
culty. But I prefer the following one. 

The art of making glafc is a difcovery which goes bacjc 
tp very remote antiquity. Tjie apcieqts ufed to work and caft 
pieces much more cbnfiderable than we do at prefent. I flial| 
<M*ly give for example fhofe columns of glafs, with which 
the theatre built by the care of Scaurus was ornamented r . 
Tb< ancients kpew likewife the art of giving j.p glafs all forts 
pf colours f . I (hould thjpk then, that tbofe aftonifhing 
jporks which Herodotus, ?lipy, *nd the other authprs, fay 
jarere of empcald, yrere only coloured glafs. The fa&s, by 
tbis mean$, becopae probable. By this l^ypothefis, it is eafy, 
for example, to explain the particularities pf the column 
iphich was fcen tfi fJje temple of Hercules of Tyre. Hero* 
dotus fays it was pf emerald, q$d that it gave at qight a great 
light c « Now, jn my opinion, it vas a colpmn pf glafs, of 
the colour of an emerald. It might b? hollow, aqd they might 
put lamps within* which yrpijld make it look luminous during 
(he pigbt. 

I find ip an anciept author a fa& yrhiph confirms perfe&ly 
the explication I propofc. We; read in, the feyenth book of the 
rccogqitipps of St. Clernent u , tjiat St. Peter was defircd to go 
into a temple in {.be ifle pf Arad *, to fee there 4 worlf worthy 
of admiration. Thefe were cqlumjif of glafij pf an extraordi- 
nary height and fize. Is it not probable, that (lerpdptus meaqt 
fome fucb work as this ? But the Greeks, inftead of fpeaking 
juft the faft, have, ?ccofdipg to their cuftom,. imagined a co- 
lumn of emerald, which {hone during the night. Let us add, 
likewife, that it might happen that Herodotus if as deceived by; 
the artifice of the Tynan priefts. 

r Plin. !. 36. Ce&. 14. p 744. 
. ( loid. fell. 66, 67. & 1. 37. fed. ao\ 

* L. i. n. 44. 

j> N. 11. 1. 1. p. 5J5. ap"<l patres apoftolic. edit. Antwerp. 1698, in fol. 

* h ; w*s in this iile tlut the Tyre of which Herodotus fpeaks was hvilt. 

I will 
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I will fay no more on this fubjefk. I even perceive I haw 
jiwelt perhaps too long upon it. Yet I hope to be eafily fagi- 
yen thefe little digreflions I have fallen into. I thought it wopld 
be allowed me more freely, a* it is the only time I fliall have to 
preat of this. matter. 

CHAP. m. 

Of Arcbitefture. 

THE art of building comprehends many objects, and in- 
cludes many parts which make fo many cKftinft claffes 
feparated from each other. We may confider archite&ure either 
with relation to foKdity and the boldnefs of the defign, or oft 
the fcore of regularity, of elegance, of tafte, and the magnifi- 
cence Of buildings. I could only give conjectures of the ftate 
and progrcfc of this art in the firft part of my work. There re- 
jnain too few particulars of what happened in that- remote an* 
Equity to form any judgment upon it. We are abfolutety ig- 
norant of the tafte which reigned then in buildings. 

We find, in the ages we are now examining, faas which r* 
late to the different parts of architeaure. By the cxpofure 
Which I am going to make, the reader will judge of the pro- 
gress of this art, and of the rapid improvements which thfe 
Egyptians ajjd the people of Afia Mino'r had made in it. We 
fliall b*gin whh the Egyptians. Their monuments are the firft 
in date, in the fpace of time which makes the fui^eft of dm 
fecond part of our work. 

ARTICLE L 

4f the State <f Architecture among the Egyptians. 

WE have feen, in the preceding books, that the origin 
of arts was very ancient in Egypt*. The works of 
Which I am going to give an account would prpve it, m- 

* Part ; . book *. 

dependent^ 
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dcpendently of the teftimony of hiftorians. How indeed 
could the Egyptians have executed them, at the times we are 
now considering, without a prior knowledge of more and dif* 
ferent inventions ? 

. Sefoftris, whofe reign f$Us about the beginning of the ages 
we are now running over, deferves for many reafons to be 
ranked among the moft famous monarchs of antiquity. This 
prince, after having employed the firft years of bis reign to 
over-run and conquer a vail extent of country, gave bimfelf 
up ever afterwards to find out ways tb make bis kingdom 
flourifhing. Equally great in peace and war, be fignalized 
his leifure by monuments whofe duration will greatly outlive 
his conquefts. 

The different countries where Sefoftris had carried his arms, 
enabled him to make many difcoveries. He made ufe of them 
to enrich Egypt with many very ufeful inventions V This 
prince undertook works of very difficult execution, and of a 
prodigious expence. The obje& of thefe labours, by immorta* 
. lizing the name of Sefoftris, was to contribute alfo to the fecu- 
rity and utility of Egypt. 

The firft care of this monarch, was to find out the means 
of putting his kingdom in fafety from all incurGons. Egypt 
was open on the eaft fide. Sefoftris raifed a wall in that 
part, which extended from Pelufus to Heliopolis, which is 
abbot 1500 ftadia*. He afterwards cut divers canals, fome 
<6 water the lands 4 , the others for the eafe and intercourse 
of commerce from town to town, and for facilitating the 
Carriage of merchandife c . The want of water- fit for drink- 
ing, is at this time one of the greateft inconveniencies to 
tfhich Egypt is fubjcaed t . Sefoftris had remedied it. He 
bad dire£ted his works in fucb £ manner, that the town* moft 



6 Diod. 1. 1. p. 65.; Atbtfhod. apud Clem. Alex, cohort, ad Gent. p. 43. 

Athcnodorusr might be in the right in faying, that the conquefts of Sefoftris 
gave to this prince the means of bringing into Egypt many ahfe" workmen. 8m 
when he adds; that it was from Greece mat thelc workmen came, we fee very 
jplainly it is a Greek' who fpeaks, and who, right or wrong, would extol his na- 
tion. The Greeks in the time of Sefoftris were too unpoHfhed to have any able 
artifts among them. 

c Diod. 1. 1. p. 6 j. d Chap. 1. * Diod. 1. x. p. 66% 

f IfeiUct. defcrip; de l'Egvpte, lcttr. 1. p. io\ 

diftaat 
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tiiftant from the Nile never wanted water, or the means of 
getting it eafily *. 

According to feme authors, Sefoftris had projected the junc* 
tion of the Red fea with the Mediterranean by a canal, whicty 
coming from the Red fea, fhould fall into the Nile 11 . But the 
enterprifc wap not finifhed* They pretend* that the apprehend 
Con of laying Egypt under water, or* at leaftj the corrupting 
the waters of the Nile by the mixture of the waters of the fea/ 
deterred Sefoftris from this proje& ». This motive might have 
fome foundation. It is fince believed, that they were afiured,- 
that the level of the Red fea was much higher than the land* 
of Egypt k * Some modern geographers are of the faine opi- 
nion l . Others, at the head of whom we may place Strabo; 
think otherwife®. What is certain, is, fey they, that the 
canal proje&ed by many fovereighs of Egypt, has never been 
executed . 

The many canals which Sefoftris taufed ttf be, zftade, were 
not the only works he undertook for the emolument of Egypt* 
The kings his predeceffors were content t6 oppofe the inunda* 
tions of the Nile, by banks which hindered the waters from 
Spreading farther than need required. But thefe precautions 
were not fufficient. As the land of Egypt is flat and level, 
if it happened that the Nile b^oke its banks, moft of the 
towns and their inhabitants were expofed to be overflowed.' 
To prevent this accident, Sefoftris caufed terrafles to be raifed 
in many places, of a considerable heighth and breadth. He 
ordered the inhabitants of all the towns/ to whom nature had 
not furnifhed the like ramparts^ to leave them, ahd go and 
build houfes on the caufeys which he had caufed to be made, 
to the end that they and their flocks might be ftielteffcd from 
the floods °i 

Thefe towns, raifed with immense labour; and riling like 



8 Herod, i. x. n. 108. ** filarfham, p. 37$; 1 Ibid. ' k IMd.,, 

1 Hnflon, bi(f. nat. t. x. p., £04, Be 391. * 

m Strabo, l 17. p. 1158.; Rfccioli Almageft. t. 1. p. 7x8.5 Fotirnier, hydro- 
graph. 1. 18. c. 9. p. 6c $. ; Journal des fcav. Fevr. 1668. p. 11. See alfo la 
rem. da P. Hardouin, ad Plih. 1. 6. fc£t 35. p. 341* note 4. 
n Sec Ics mem. de Trev. Juillet 1705. p. x*J7, &c» 
Herod. 1. x. n. 137.5 Diod. I. x. p. 66, 

iflands 
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Mands in the middle of the Waters, formed, at the time of the 
inundation, the mod beautiful, and, I dare fay, the molt un* 
common fight that one can imagine. Egypt, then changed in- 
to a large fea, offered to the View an immenfe extent of water, 
interfperfed with an infinity of towns and villages*. Though at 
this time it is. reduced to a quite different ftate from what it 
was formerly, yet one ftill has the fame profpeflL All travel- 
lers fpeak with admiration of the pi&ure which Egypt preftnts 
at the time of the inundation <• 

The works I have giv.en an account of, depend more or Ids 
oft archke&ure $ thofe which I h*ve to fpeak of appertain more 
dife&ly to that art. Scfoftris did not only employ himfeif in 
*orks that might contribute to the fecurity and conveniency of 
Egypt, he raifed alfo many monuments to embelliih and deco- 
rate his kingdom. This prince caufed to be built in each 
town, temples in honour of the divinity that was particularly 
reverenced there '. That of Vulcan was the moll remarkable. 
The ftones which they ufed for the coftftn&ftion of that edifice, 
were of an enormous fize r , But indeed this is all we can fay 
Of the magnificence of that temple. We know not what were 
the dimenfions, the proportions, and the ornaments. 

The tabernacle fet up by the Ifraelites in thd defert, may ne- 
tcrthelefs give feme ideas of the manner in which at that time 
, the Egyptian temples were conftruflted. I believe really, that 
there muft have been fome relation between the tafte which 
feigned in thefe edifices and the tabernacle *. It is true, 
ftri£Uy fpeaking, this work ought not to be looked upon as a 
Jwecri of archite&ure 5 it was only, to fpeak properly, a vaft 
ient : this is the firft idea it offers to the mind ; but by refleft- 
ing on it more attentively, we (hall perceive, that the taberna* 
de had a great relation with architecture. We ought to look 
upon it as a rcprefentation pf the temples and palaces of the 
caii Let us recoiled what we have faid before of the focm. 

P Herod. 1. 1. n. 07. ; Diod. L 1. p. 43* > Strabo, 1. 15. p. 1014. 1. 17. p* 
sx 37.; Seneca, nat. qiueft. 1. 4. c. 1. t. 1. p. 750. 

4 Maillet, defcript. de l'Egypte, lettr. a. p. 70. r Diod. 1. i* p. *s> & 66. 

f Herod. I. a. n. 108. 

• This is alfo the femsroent of Father Calmer, t* %, p. 301. 
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of government of the Hebrews. The Supreme Being wa$ 
equally their God and King '. The tabernacle was ere&r 
ed with a view to anfwer to that double title, It ferved at 
once for the temple and palace. The Ifraelftfes went there 
fometimes to adore the Almighty, and fopietimes to receive , 
the or4ers of their foyereign, prefeqt* in a fenfibje manner in 
the mjdft of his people u . 

I think then we ought to look upon the tabernacle as z, 
work which God would have that the ftru&ure (hould havs 
gelation with the edifices deftined in the eaft, whether for 
the worftiip of the gods, or the habitation of kings *. From 
thefe ideas we may fay, it was then the cuftom to ornament 
thefe monuments with columns yarioufly worked and enriched. 
There were many in the tabernacle fupported oil bafes of Giver 
pr copper, and furrnounted with chapiters of gold and filver*. 
The (haft of thefe columns was of precious wood, covered 
with plates of gold and filver z * The whole conftruftion of 
the tabernacle prefented, moreover, the model of an edifice, 
regular and diftributed with much fldll. All the dimenfions 
and proportions appear to haye been obferyed with care and 
jperfe&ly well adapted, 

The indu&ipns which we may draw from the defcription of 
this monument, are moreover the only lights that hi (lory af^ 
fords on the archite&ure of the Egyptian temples for the ages 
we are fpeaking of at prefent. I fhall fpeak more particularly 
of thefe edifices in th$ third part of this work, I^et us return 
to Sefoftris, 

That prince, further fignalized his reign by the ere&ion 
pf two obelifks, which were cut with a defign to acquaint 
pofterity of the extent of his power, and the number of 
Rations he had conquered \ Thefe monuments were of 



* §ee fupra,, fcu x. ch. *. 

« And let them make me a fanfluaiy, that I may 4weH amongtf them.. Eaod^ 
<r »5 V. 8. 

x See Calmet, t. a. p. 391, & 393. 
y Exod.c iff. v, 3*'. c. 17. v. 17. 
3 Exod. c. *<S. v. 3*. c. *7. v. xy, 

* piptf. \. 1. p. 67. 

P9« 
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bnc piece of granite, arid were an hundred and eighty feet 
high »>. Auguftus, according to the report of Pliny, tranf- 
ported bne of thefe obelilks to ftonie, arid plated it m the 
Campus Martius*. They pretend t6 hav£ fdund it iii our 
times *. 

* A remark which tf e ought riot to oniit, is, that Sefoftris did 
not employ any Egyptian in the conftru&iori at thefe difficult 
works of which I have juft fpokeri. He only made the prifon- 
ers work whom he had brought from his expeditions d . To thjs 
end that pofterity (hould not be ignorant of it, he took care to 
have engraved on all thefe monuments, that no native oi" the 
fcountry had ever put his Hand to them e . 

Of all the works of which I have fppkeri, I fee none more 
worthy of attention than the obeli&s. According to Pliny, 
the idea of that.fpecies of monuments is due to the Egyp- 
tians. He fays, that a king of Heliopolis, called Meftres, 
iff as the firft who caufed one to, be raifedf. We are. ig- 
norant at what time this prince lived. Yet I believe 
him pofteriqr to Sefoftris, and even his fucceflbr. In 
reality, what Pliny reports of the motive which enga- 
ged this Meftres to build an bbeliflc, agrees very much. with 
what other hiftorians have related of the fucceflbr of Se- 
foftris*. I prefume then* that £liny was miftaken, and 



b diod. 1. 1. p. 6i. 

c L. 36. feft. 14. p. 73*- . 9 , ■ 

* Yet this prefects us with a great difficulty. Thi« obclilk, according to the 
meafures they have taken, is only about 75 feet, inftead of 1B0, which Diodo- 
rus gives to the monuments of Sefoftris. See les mem. de Trev. Mai 1751, 
p. 979. But I doubt, 1. with .many critics, whether this obelifk was one of 
thofc of which Diodorus fpeaks. We might fay. in the ad place, that fuppo- 
(ing it the fame work, the ravages of Cambyfes might fo ruin thefe ancient mo* 
numents, that they mult afterwards be diminished by repairing them. This iaft 
reafon appears to me verv plaufible. 

d Herod. 1. a. n. 108. 
e Diod.U 1* p. 66. 

Scripture remarks fomething like this in fpeaking of the "buildings of Solomon. 
% dhron. c. 8. v. 9, 

f . L. 30*. fc&. 14. p. 735- 

* Compare Pliny, loco cit. with Herod. L a. a. fit. 3 J>iod. L t. p. $9. ; 
JGdor. orig. 1, x8. C. 31. p. 159. 

R 2 that 
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that we ought to look upon Sefoftris as the firft who raifed* 
obeliiks *. 

But further, it is perhaps neither to one nor the other of 
thefe two princes that we ought to attribute the invention of 
that fort of monument. Diodorus fpeaks of a pyramidal fpirc 
fretted by the order of SeoijrgiQis Qn the road tp fobylott. 
It was, fays he, of one ftone of pfle hundred sind thirty feet » 
each fide of the hafe, which w*s fquared, was twenty-five b . 
Jt fliould be then in Afia, not in Egypfc th*t obelifts took their 
rife. 

JJe that as it will, the Egyptian moqarchs appear to have 
had a great tafte for obeliiks. I (hall not ftpp tp give the names 
of all the fovereigns who we know have ipifed them : we may 
fee them in Pliny J- I will only fpeak here of the obeliiks 
which deferve a particular confideration. 

After the two obeliiks of Sefoftris, of which I have already 
ipoken, we may place that which his fon got raifed. It was 
tranfported to Rome by order of Caligula. The veflel which 
this prince caufed to be conftru&ed for this enterprife, was th$ 
largeft that had then been feen upon the feas*. All thefe 
obeliiks neverthelefs did not come ne?r to that which Ramefles 
railed near the palace of Heliopolis. This prince reigned, aj> 
<jording to the calculation of Pliny, at the time of the taking 
of Troy ! . Twenty thoufand men were employed to work at 
this monument 111 . The greateft difficulty was to raife it. on 



• This is alfo the fentim?nt of Marfham, p. %6p* 

a L. *. p. iic, & x»<5. 

i L. 3*. Ce&. 14, &c. 

k Ibid. p. 73*- &• L «©*• «• 4»» P- 35- * - 

I L. 3$. Cc£t. 14. p. 735. Marlham, p, 441. make* Rameflcs mtfcfc more 
modern ; bat k is in confeqnence of an error into which that able chronologift 
has fallen with relation to Sefoftris, whom he confounds with the Sezac of ihtf 
Jcripture. As Mariham acknowledges Ramefles for one of the fucccflbrs of Se- 
foftris, he ought confequcntly to have advanced his reign. 

« Plin. locofupra est. The text of Pliny in Father Hardonin's ctffciofl, makes 
110,000 men. 

it was by means of this immen/e multitude of workmen, that the ancient peo- 
ple were able to raife in fo (hort a time the vaft c#6ces whofc execution appear* 
to ns at this time {0 aftonifliuig. 

its 
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its bafe. To make the fa£t more marvellous, they have not 
omitted to adorn it with a tale* Rameifes apprehended) 
that the machines which they had prepared were not capable of 
railing and fupporting fo unwieldy a mafs. The means which 
tbis prince invented to oblige the workmen to ttfe all their ftill, 
were certainly ippft extraordinary; he c^ufed his fon, fey they* 
to be fixed on the top of the obf Hfc. The life of this young 
prince, ?nd of confluence the lives of the workmen, depending 
upon the fuccefs of the enterprise, they took their meafures fo 
juftly, that they fucceeded according to their wifhes •• 

We ought to look upon this obeliflc as the moft remarkable of 
fall tbofe fpoken of in hiftory. It is one of the moft valuable 
jnonumcnts which now remain of Egyptian antiquity «>. It was 
teJpe&ed even by Cambyfes, at the time when that furiou* 
prince put all to fire and fVord in Egypt, and who fpared nei* 
th$r temples nor thofe fuperb monuments, which) entirely ru- 
ined as they are at this day, are ftill the admiration of travel- 
lers. After having made himfelf matter pf Heliopoliq, C^Biby-, 
fts gave up the whole town to the flames; but when he faw thtf 
{ire g*in the obelifc of Rameffes, h* ordered it immediately to 
be cxtinguiflied *• 

We hsive before feen, tt*at, after the cpuqueft of Egypt, Au* 
g^(|us got many obelifks franfportpd tp Rofliej but he durft fto$ 
touch this *. Conftantin? more hardy u?i4«rtook the enterprise : 
After the example of Caligula he made thpnj build a v^flfcl of 
an extraordinary fizqi they had even already cpnety^ted it by 
the flije tp Alexandria '$ but the 4e#b of this prince fufpend$4 
the execution of bi? preyed:: it did qqt take fhec till the time; 
of Conftans his (on. The obeliflc being brought to RcuEne, w*% 
placed in the circus with infinite labour and expence f . Aftpf- 
&xi$ it was thrown down- It was to thp care of Pppe §ix- 



* Pity. Uco ciu 

* 8eeM*rih. p. 4 jr. 
P Plin, ha pt, 

* Ammhfi. MarceH. 1. tf. t. a. p. jte. « i$*\ 
» Ibid. 

f &e MarA, p* 43*. * ~ " 

tus 
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tus V. that Rome is indebted for the re-eftabli foment of this fa* 
tnous monument. What was mod aftonifhing is, ^tbat this 
obeliflc, as well as that of Auguftus, was broke in many pieces, 
yet they found the means of repairing them without impairing 
their beauty. It was the famous architect Dominique Fonta* 
na whom they charged with the care of repairing them- He 
dire&ed all the operations of that important undertaking* We 
know that it was not without a great number of machines and 
lingular precautions* they were able to ere& them c . 

The obelilks, without contradi&ion* are a fpecies of monu- 
ments the moil fingulaf which now remain to us of antiquity. 
There have been found perfons who, at the fight of thefe mon- 
ftrous maffes, have ridiculoufly imagined that nature had no 
part in them, that they Were entirely' the effe& of art* Some 
have believed, that the Egyptians had the fecret of melting mar- 
ble and (tones in the fame manner nearly that We run metals. 
Thefe columns, thefe obelifics of one piece, and of an extraor- 
dinary height* give* fey they, room to think, that thefe piece9 
have been caft and run into»moulds as we run a piece of metal- 
Others have thought, that the obelifks were a fort of fa&itious 
ftone, compofed of different flints pounded, cemented, and af» 
terwards incorporated by means of fome gum fufficiently hard 
to bear the cutting and polifhing. They alledge, in proof of 
their fentiment* that, in the whole world, we cannot find at 
this time a quarry where we Can fee blocks of fuch a fize. Fur- 
ther, add they, if one could find them, it would be impoffible 
to draw them out, for example, a piece of the fize of the obe- 
lifk of Ramefles, and ftill more impoflible to tranfport it. They 
propofe likewife other obje&ions which I fhall not flop to re- 
late". 
Thofe who reafon thus^. fliew plainly that they hare not ac- 



c See vita di Sifto V.de Greg. Leti, parte |. L i.p. 4» kt, p. aa, &c. See 
alio Father Kirker, de orir, & ereftione obcRfcorum. 

u SeeMaillet, defcription of Egypt, fc&. .9. p. 39, & 40.$ Shaw's voyage, 
t. a. p. 8x. ; Mem. de Trev. Jiiill. 1703. p. 1*18, & 1*19. ; Twite de V opinion, 
t. 6. p. tfo*. ;*Diariom IuL P. Moacfaucon, c r*7«. P« *47> 
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quired much knowledge in the arts. With refpe& to the firft, 
ytho have imagined that the obelilks bad been melted and caft 
like pieces of metal ; they are apparently ignorant that mar- 
ble and ftones are not fufible. There are only fands an4 
flints that are fo. Morepver, could we even fuppofe that 
the Egyptians had had in this particular fome fecret unknown 
to us, are thefe perfons ignorant that the effe& of fufion is 
to vitrify thefe fort of fubftances, and by confcquence to 
(iiange them ? Inftead of the monuments of marble which w<* 
pow fee, this fecret could only have produced monuments of 
glafs. » . 

As to thofe who believe that the marble of the obelilks was 
only a fpecies of factitious ftone, an aflemblage of flints united 
and incorporated with cement ; the obje&ion is more fpe^ious, 
but not more folid. Do they imagine, it would be poffible to 
form with maftic pieces of the fize equal to that of the obelifks, 
and of a hardnefs capable of refilling the injuries of fo many 
ages as have ptifled fince the ere&ion of thofe monuments ? We 
know, it is true, of thefe forts of compofitions able to bear the 
chifel, and even fiifceptible of polilh. But experience has Ihewn, 
that we have not yet found the art to make with maftic a com- 
pofition, Efficiently hard and folid to refill the a&ion of the 
fun in our clirnates, and by much greater reafon in Egypt. Be- 
fides, it is not neceffary to have recourfe to all thofe expedients, 
to explain the manner in which the Egyptians have procured 
therofelves the enormous maffes which ferved for the conftruc- 
tion of their obelilks* 

Pliny informs us, that thefe people got from the mountains 
of the Upper Egypt the granite which they ufed x . They 
have even difcoyered the quarry whence they prefume thefe 
obelilks were cut. We there remark even at this day the ma« 
trices of thefe famous monuments. In that chain of moun- 
tains which bound Egypt on the weft, and which run along 
the Nile towards the defert, we find divers forts of marbles, 
and particularly of granite, the fame which had been ufed for 
the obelilks. We ftill fee in thefe places, fay the travellers, 

* L. 36. (eft. 13, & 14. p. 731. 

columns 
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columns half cut, and other pieces of marble ready to be de- 
tached from the mountains *. The infpe&ion of thefe quarries 
iuffices to deftroy the opinion of thofe who imagine that the 
marbles, which the Egyptians ufed for their monuments, were 
* compofition of Which the fecret is loft. Thefe pieces came 
from the hands of nature ; art had no other part but the work* 
ing». 

As to the objections which they form on the impoflibility of 
being able to cut fucli mafiei, they fuppofe little knowledge of 
the natural hiftory of Egypt. The quarries, from whence the 
obelifks were taken, have no refemblance to the quarries in ool 
countries. Tbey were not oHiged to dig the e&rtH, and from 
thence e*tra& thefe marbled They found them on the fides of 
that chain of mountains of which I have fpoken ». They choft 
» place which was floped, and nearly on a level with the high- 
€ft rifing of the Nile. They there cut a piece of marble of the 
height and thfckfiefs they judged proper. I imagine, that the 
EgyptiaM pteceetfed in this work, near by the fame manned 
that we proceed at prefent among us. On a hill fituated 
in Lbwer Normandy, we find immenfe blocks of granite equal 
with the furface\ They cut and raifed them cafily by digging 
into the entire mafi a trench of. fome inches depth, into which 
they afterwards drove, by force, wedges of iron, which divided 
the (tone almoft as uniformly as if it had been feparated with a 
few. They have wrought pieces five and forty feet long, eigh- 
teen wide, and fix thick*, This expofition fuffices to make us 
comprehend with what facility the Egyptians might have cut 
their obeliflcs. Accordingly the ancient authors, who have fpoke 



y pbfervations dc Belon. 1. 2. c. 11. p. 110,5 Maillct, dcfcripl. dt YZgfpbt 
lettr. S. p. 319. lcttr. 9. p. $9, &C. ; Granger, voyage eff JReypte, p. 7$, & 77-1 
P. Lucas, t. 3. p. 159* &c.j Shaw's travels, 1. 1. p. 81, & 8a.; fccc. d'obftr* 
vations curienf. t. 3. p. 158. 

z See Relon* obfervat. 1. a. c. si. p. ?io«; Mem. de Trev. Juill. i7°3* P" 
1x19. ; Diar. Ital. P. Montfaucon, c. 17. p„ 147. M. Guettard has difcovered, 
in many diftritls of France, banks of granite, from which we might get blocks 
tit for obeliflts, (till more considerable than all thofe of the Egyptians. AckL 
des fcien. ann. 1751* H. p. 11, 14, & 1$. 

* Plin. 1. 36*. fcQ. 14. p. 735.; Maillct, defcript. dd'Egypte, p. 300.5 QW 



ger, p. 98. 
b Acad, des fcienc. l*o cit. p. i|. 
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of tbcns, haft acknowledged, 'that the difficulty of removing 
and fetting thetn on theft bafe was, without comparison, muoh 
mote difficult than, the cutting of them c . 

The Nile was of great ufe to the Egyptians for tranfporting 
thefe enormous 'mailed. This river at its greateft height flows 
to the foot of the mountains where they cut the obeliJks *• 
lliey drew a danal which ended at the place whete the obeliflb 
was laid, and which even pafled under the piece which they 
wanted to take away : for they took care that the breadth of the 
canal ihould be fo proportioned, that the obeliik fliould be fup* 
ported by its two extremities on the earth, and fotm a bridge* 
After having eftimated nearly what wpuld be the weighf of that 
tnafe, they built, according to its weight, two floats* which they 
put into the canal of which I have juft fpoken. They were 
conftrufited in fuch a manner that the fuiface exceeded the 
height of the edge of the canal : they loaded thofe floats with 
bricks to make them fink corifiderably in the water ; then they 
made it run tinder the dbelifk i when they were certain of this, 
they took away the bricks with which they had loaded it. 
Thefe rafts being thus lightened, ratted therafelVes to the fur- 
face of the canal, and took away the obelifk c . They contri- 
ved afterwards to conduct it by water as near as poffible to the 
place whefe they would have it ere£ed. As Egypt was for- 
merly cut with an infinity of canals* there were fcarce any 
places where they could not eafily convey thefe enormous maf- 
fes, whofe weight might have made any other fort of machines 
give way except thefe floats. We <?an fay nothing certain of 
the reft of thofe contrivances which they ufed to land them, to 
conduft them to the place where they were to be fixed* and to 
ere& them on their bafe. The ancients have tranfmitted no^ 
thing to us on an obje& fo curious, and fo important for me- 
chanics** 

Befides, 



* Pfin. L 36". fc€t> 14. p. j J5. 
4 Maillet, p. 3ip. loco cit. 

e PUn. i. jo\ fee*, r*. p. 73*- 

* We have at prtfent an effort ot art Hill more iurprifing than the removing 
«4 crcOion of obclifks. Thefe are the two (tones which form the pediment ox 
die Louvre. They are $% feet long, 8 broad, and weigh each more than 80 
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Befides, we 6nd that no other nation has ever been curious 
to imitate the Egyptians in their tafte for obdifks : even the 
Romans do not appear to have regarded them. They contest* 
ed themfelves wit^tranfporting iiito their capital fome of thefe 
enormous mafles, rather, without doubt, for the fingularity 
than for the real beauty of thefe monuments. 
• - "What we have feen of the magnificence and the tafte of the 
works executed by Sefoftris, would make me believe, that this 
prince may very well have been* the author of a great part of 
the ornaments of Thebes, that city fo famous in antiquity. It 
is certain, that its foundation afcends to ages very remote f : ' 
but it muft have been fome time before it could attain that de- 
gree of fplendor and magnificence of which the ancients fpeak. 
That interval, neverthelefs, may not have been extremely con- 
siderable. At the time of the war of Troy, Thebes paflcd for 
the moft opulent, and the beft peopled city in the univerfe *. 
Thefe confiderations engaged me to place, in the ages wc 
are now running over, what I have to fay of this famous 
capital of Egypt. l*he ancients are not agreed about the 
circumference of Thebes b . Homer gives it an hundred 

gates; 



ihoufand weight. .We may judge of the labour and paths that thefe two pieces 
muft have colt cutting. They mud have been drawn from the bottom of the 
quarry, have been conveyed by land near two leagues, and placed at a height 
more than no feet from the level of the ground. Yet it was not fo much on ac- 
count of their weight as their form, that thefe two (tones have been fo difficult to 
roiie. In fact, .though they were 5 a feet long and 6 broad, they were at moft 
only 1 8 inches thick. This form expoicd them to be eafily broken, if they had 
hot been always equally flip ported during the time of their elevation. We may 
-fte, m the translation of Vitruvius by Perrault, the precautions which muft be ta- 
ken to avoid all the ioconveniencles that might happen, p. 339. n. 4. 

f Sec Marfli. p. 395* & 396. 

f Iliad, I. 9. v. 381, &c. j OdyfH 1. 4. v. 1*6*, 8c 1*7. In comparison of the 
chics of Afia Minor and of "Greece, which' were then very fmall. 

h By Cato's account, it was 400 ftadia long. Afud Steph. Byxant. vHt 
AiaswAff, p. 140. 

Dfodorus, 1. 1. p. 54. fays, that the circuit of Thebes was 140 ftadia* 

Affording to Strabo, 1. 1 7. p. 1 1 70. the ruins of that city took up 80 ftadia In 
length. 

Euftathius jrives the greateft extent to this capital of Egypt* of ail the ancients. 
He Ays, that it was 4x0 ftadia long. Ad Dionyf. Periegec. y. 248. 

According to the fcholium of Didymus, on Iliad 9. ▼. 383. the city of 
Thebes wis 3700 arures in furface. Wc know, from the report of Herodotus, 

thai' 
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gates 1 j an expteffion which certainly ought not to be taken 
literally 5 b*it which, however, means a very large and power* 
ful city. He adds, that Thebes was able to furnifli twenty 
thoufand chariots Of war k ; by which we may judge of the 
number of inhabitants, which it contained. It mull have beep 
by fo much the more confiderable, as the houfes were four or 
five ftories high*. Yet we (hall never be perfuaded, that it rofe 
to that degree to which the Egyptians have made it amount* 
Ancient inscriptions fay in effe$, that this city had included" 
within its walls tq the number of feven hundred thoufand 
fighting men*. P. Rlela, increafing .the number farther,, 
makes them amount to a million B . We eafily perceive how 
much fuch exaggerations are out of the way and abfurd * : 
Herodotus only reckons forty-one' thoufand fighting, men in all 

Egyptv 

Homer boafts mucb of the opulence of Thebes p : and 
this is a point about which all antiquity feem to be agreed* 
The ancient authors aflttre us, that no city in the world- 
ever contained fo much riches and magnificence, in gold, 
in filver, in ivory, . in precious ftones, in colloffal ftatues, 
and in ohelifks of one piece q . We may judge of this from 
a- fa& reported by Diodorus. He fays, that Sefoftris offer- 
ed to the god, whom they adored at Thebes, a fliip, built of 



that the arure was 100 Egyptian cubits complete, that is to fay, ten thoufand 
fquarc Egyptian cubits ; and the Egyptian cubit, which, by the confefiion of 
the great eft part of the learned, dill fubfifts at this -time binder the name of De* 
rah, without having received any alteration, is one foot eight inches, 5-jpJ- royar 
lines. Thus, the furface of the city of Thebes was from 1,987,815 to 4,997, &%6 
fquare fathoms. That of the city of Paris contains, according to Ueliile, 
4,100,337; from whence it refults, that ancient Thebes ;was only a little more v 
than three fourths of Paris. ^ 

i Iliad, 1. 9. v. 383. . 

klbid. ■>■.... 

IDiod. L 1. p. 54* 

»; Tacit, annal. 1. x. c. 6 o. -* 

u L. 1. c. 9.. « •• t 

• They mutt fuppofe from five to fix millions of inhabitants in Thebes. They 
only reckon in Paris about lis hundred a;ul fifty thousand, 

L. x. n. 164, &c. 

P. Diod. loco cit. 

<Ubid. 1. 1. p. 55* ........ 
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cedar, two hundred and eighty cubits long *, covered on 
the in fide with plates of filver* on the outfide with plates of 
gold r . 

There remain, in other refpe&$, few particulars of the mag-* 
nificence Thebes formerly bad. Diodorus fpeaks of four tem^ 
pies which were diftinguiihed above all the reft. The moil an- 
cient was, fays be, a. wonder in grandeur and beauty. This 
edifice was thirteen ftadia about t> and forty-five' cubits high. 
Its walls were twenty-four feet thick. AJ1 the ornaments of 
this temple, both by the richnefs of the materials, and by the 
grandeur of the work, anfwered to the majefty of that edi- 
fice, which ftill fuelled $t the^me in which Diodorus was in 
Igypt^ 

This js all we can colled from the ancients on the fubje$ 
pf Thebes, With refpefr. to the modern travellers, they agree 
to fay, that this city exhibits at prefent only a great fceap of 
miris *. But they fpeak of ma.ny monuments which ftiU remain 
in its neighbourhood. I think that it will not be frooblefomc 
to compare their accounts with what the anciente fcave (aid of 
the grand edifices built in the plains of Thebes. 

Diodorus acquaints us, that it wa$ in the neighbourhood of 
that capital, that they had raifed thofe celebrated tombs of the 
ancient kings of Egypt, whieh nothing, as he has laid, equal- 
led in magnificence. The Egyptian hi (lories make mention of 
fcrty-feyen of thefe tambs. At the time of Diodorus, there 
only remained feventecn, of which many were then almoft de-: 
#roycd u , That kiftorian has preserved a defcription which an 



• Two hundred and eighty great cubits are equal to foiif hundred and ooft 
feet, fix lines, French meafure. 

f That 15, more than half a league. 

r Diod. \. 1. p. $7. This fait appears amongft the mod exaggerated. 

f Aiod. I. 1. p. $S» It remains td know, if this temple was reaHy the naoft 

ficot of all thofe which Thebes contained, and if this edifice bad been 
roght a; its foundation to. the point of magnificence of which Diodorus 
aks. 

1 P. Ldcas, third voyage, t. $. p. 148. ; Sicard, mem. des millions du Le- 
vant, t. 7. J* 1*9.; Granger, voyage d'Egypte, p. 54. 

« L. i. p. $tf. about thirty years before Chrift. If we believe Father Siwrd, 
$here ft ill fubfift ten, five entire/ and five h4f ruined. Mem, des ntjl du bev. 
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ancient Greek traveller had left of one of tfaefe maufbleuBis, 
a monument, which, I think, owed its conftru&ion to one of 
the fuccefibrs of Sefoftris. The prince of whom we fpeak was 
called Ofymandes *, We (hall hare occafion, in the following 
book, to examine into the epocha of his reign, which falls about 
the time of the war of Troy. Let us return to the defcription 
of his tomb. 

At the entrance of this edifice appeared a veftibule of two 
hundred feet long, and fixty-feren and an half high. The. 
jnoft rich marbles had been ufed in its conftru&ion. After- 
wards was found a fqoare periftyle, of which each fide was 
four hundred feet long. Figures of animals, ill worked, but 
each of one ftone, and fixteen cubits high, were in the place of 
columns, and fupported the ceiling, made with ftones which 
were twelve feet long. Its whole length was covered with ftars 
of gold, defigned on a ground of fky-blue. Beyond this peri- 
ftyle, is found a fecond veftibule built like the former; but more 
adorned with fculptures. The eyes are there immediately (truck 
with three coloffal figures, made from one fingle block. The 
principal is that of the monarch who had built the monument* 
|le is reprefented fitting. This ftatue paffed for the largeft co T 
Joffus which they had in Egypt. It muft bave been at leaft fif- 
ty feet high *. All this piece was, fay they, lefs eftimable for 
its enormous fiee, than for the beauty of the work, and the 
choice of the ftone, which, in*fuch a fiste, did not prefent the 
leaft defeft or, the leaft fpot* 

From this veftibule we paffed into another periftyle, much 
more beautiful than the firft which! have defcribed. Alltho 
walls were loaded with a multitude of fculptures in niches, re- 
prefenting the military exploits of Ofymandes. In the middle of 



* Din<f. 1. f . p. J*. 

* They had only meafured the foot, which was found to be a little more than 
feven cubits. The foot of a man is the fixth part of his height. So the ftatue, 
of which we are fpeaking, muft have been more than forty-two cubits, or ftxty- 
three feet high, if Ofymandes had been reprefented finding. But, as he was 
reprefented fitting, we mutt abate a fifth for the length of the thighs, arid there 
ftjli remain more than 33* cutyts, or 50% fee;. 

this 
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this periftyle they had raifed an altar of mod beautiful marble, 
of furprifing grandeur and immenfe workmanihip. At the bot- 
tom, they had placed againft the wall two ftatues., each of one 
block, twenry-feven cubits high. They reprefented perfons fit- 
ting. 

They went out of this periftyle by three gates, among which 
were placed the ftatues I have fpoken of, to enter into a hall 
whofe ceiling was fupported by high columns.- It much refem- 
Med an amphitheatre, and was two hundred feet fquare. This 
place was filled with an infinity of figures in wood, which re- 
prefented a grand audience attentive to the decifions of a fenate, 
taken up, as it feems, with adminiftering juftice. The judges, 
to the number of thirty, were placed on a bench much elevated, 
leaning againft one of the fronts of the body of the building of 
which we fpeak. 

From this place tbey paffed through a gallery flanked on the 
fight and on the left with many cabinets, in which were feea 
reprefented on tables, all the different meats which could flat* , 
ter the tafte. In this fame gallery, the monarch, author of the 
fcperb edifice of which I fpeak, appeared proftrate at the feet of 
Ofiris, offering facrifices to him. Another body of the build- 
ing included the facred library, near to which were placed the 
images of all the gods of Egypt, the king prefejning to each the 
• proper offerings. Beyond this library, and 09 the fame line, 
they had raifed a great hall, the entry of which contained twen- 
ty beds, on which the ftatues of Jupiter, Juno, and Ofymandes 
were feen lying. They believed that the body of that monarch 
lies in that part of the edifice. Many buildings were joined to 
this laft hall; and they had (here placed reprefentations of all 
the animals facred in Egypt. 

They afcended; laftly, to a place which formed, to fpeak pro- 
perly, the tomb of the Egyptian monarch. There was feen a 
circle or crown of gold, a cubit in thicknefs, and three hundred 
and fixty-five in circumference. Cambyfes, when he pillaged 
Egypt, they fay, took away this valuable piece y ; 



f Diod. hco fupr« nV. 

Such 
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Such was, according to the ancient authors, the maufoleum 
of Ofjrmandes *, on which at prefent I (hall make no refle&ion. 
All the modern travellers who have had occafion £q vifit tht 
places where they prefume that Thebes was built, atteft to have 
feen in its neighbourhood many edifices, among which they re- 
mark, in fpite of the injury and ravage of time, great refemblance 
with the monument which I have defcribed. Here is what we 
read on this fuhjc£k in Paul Lucas, who has taken, as far as 
one can judge, the ruins of a palace for thofe of a temple, an 
error common to him wich almoft all modern travellers. 

" Near Andera, a village which I think was not far diftaot 
" from ancient Thebes, although fituated on the other fide of 
« the Nile f, we perceive the ruins of a palace the moil fpaci- 
" ous and the moil magnificent that can be imagined. This 
« edifice is built wholly of gray granite : the walls are all co- 
u vered with bafs reliefs larger than life J. The grand front of 
« this palace offers at firft a veftibule fupported with grand 
« fquare pilafters of an afton idling thicknefe. A long periftyle, 
« formed by three ranks of columns, that fcarce eight men 
" could fathom, extend along the two fides of the veftibule, 
« and fupport a ceiling made of ftones of fix or feven feet in 
" breadth, and of an extraordinary length. This ceiling feems 
" to have been originally painted : there we yet perceive the re- 
<< mains of colours which time has fpared.# A long cornice 
" runs above all the columns of this edifice. Each is mounted 



• Let us remark, that Diodoms h?s taken all this recital from Hecateus, 4 
"writer abfolutely decried, even among the ancients, for his lies and his exaggera- 
tions. 

f Srrabo acquaints us, that the boundaries of Thebes extended on both fides 
of the Nile, 1. if. p. 1170. 

Father Sicard places, the tombs of the kings of Thtbes to the wed of the 
Nile, on the fame fide on which the village of Andera is fituated. Mem. dn 
inijf, tlu Levant, f. 7. p. itfi, i6z. 

\ Paul Lucas has either cxprefled himfelf very ill in ufing the term bafs re- 
liefs to defign the fculptures of the palace of Andera, or this monument is 
not of great antiquity ; for the ancient inhabitants of Egypt never knew to work 
ittfs reliefs : they only knew how to engrave : this is a fact which all the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt, joinedvto the teftimony of all the ancient writers, do 
twi -permit Us to doubt •£. 

« with 
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*« with a chapiter compofed of four womens heads, dreffed very 
« fingularly, and back to back. Thefe four faces refembte very 
«< much the manner iri which they repfefent the two heads df 
•' Janus : their thickilefs is proportioned to the fise of the co- 
u lams which fupport them* Thefe fouf heads are, moreover^ 
< r crowned each with a Cube about fix feet which fupports the 
<c ceiling. This fort of cornice which runs all along the peri- 
M ftyle, is of a very Angular coriftru&idri : oft the middle of 
« the portico, which fcrves for an entrance to the whole edi- 
" fice, are feen two large ferpents twilled together* whofe 
cc heads reft on two large wings extended on both fides. 

w Front this veftibulc you immediately tfnter into a large 
u fquare hall, where we fee three doors which lead to different 
<c apartments : thefe firft apartments lead to others alike fup- 
X€ ported by many large columns. The roof of the edifice is a 
< c tcrrafs; and to judge of the fize, it fuffices to fay the Ara* 
*' bians had formerly built upon it a very large village of which 
€t we ftill fee the ruins *. We cannot, however, exa£Hy de„ 
<c termine of how many bodies of building this edifice was 
* c compofed ; for we find, at fome diftance from the front, a 
« grand building which appears to have been the entrance : it is 
«« more than forty feet high. Thirty paces from this we meet, 
c< on each fide, with two other buildings, whofe gates are almoft 
** fallen to ruins. "We there ftill remark many apartments z ." 
This monument, as reprefented by Paul Lucas, appears to have 
much refemblance with the maufoleum of Ofymandes. 

Paul Lucas is not the only one who has fpoken of this fu- 
perb edifice: M. Granger, ,a traveller, whofe exa&nefs and dis- 
cernment I have already had occafion to commend a , has made 
a defcription, which, although infinitely more exa& and much 



• 1 fufpeft great exaggeration in this fa£U 

2 Third voyage of Paul Lucas, t. 3* p. 37, &c« 

* Supra, chap. 1. p. 90. 

more 
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tttorc cifctrmflaritial, yet differs very Utile frbffi that tee Have 
juft read: he thinks that this edifice is i temple of Ifls. 

« The firft dbjeel," fays he, 4 « which offers itfelf to bur view 
«* is a jjbrticti of City feet high,' thirtf-fii feet broad, arid fe- 
** Venty-dfie thiclt; enibetiiftied frith a beautiful cornice^ and a 
" fillet goes round itj below which and immediately over the . 
«* gate; ttWch is twenty feet high and ten wide; we fee a Ibrt 
•« of e&titcheon ctfmffofed of a globe, fuppof ted by two kind of 
w eel porirs; tfliceA on an azure field in the mariner of two ex- 
«* tended wings. This portico is all cefvered frdrii the top to the 
** botrdm with hieroglyphic infefiptioris *.. Frbm this* gate we 
<< enter into a very fpacloiis c&urt full of the ferriairis of columns ; 
" oppofite to the temple, which is in the rhiddle of {His coiirt, 
*< we find twelve other pillars' ftanding,' vHxich" fiipport the reft 
** of the ceiling. 

" The front of the temple is 129 feet long, 82 wide, and! 
& 70 High ; the back part 176 feeilong, id8 broad; add this 
«* height Is the fame ifich that of the front. The walls with- 
« out are covered frorh the top to the hotrod vvitri the Egyp- 
« tiafi divinities in bafs relief, and hieroglyphfc characters; a 
« moft beatitiful cornice goes round the whole: eight liori$ 
" heads form gutters. 

« We immediately enter into a grarid hall, which is 112 
* fett ldng, 66 high, and 5 $ broad. The ceiling is fupport- 
« by fix rdws of four pillars each. The (haft of thefe columns 
" is 52 feet arid their circumference 43 : the chapiters of thefe 
** columns are formed by foiff womehs heads* with their backs 
** to each other. The walls of that hall are covered with an 
« infinity of figures of animals, of Egyptian divinities, and 
*« hieroglyphic chara&ers. The ceiling, of which the ftones 
** are each 1 8 feet long, 7 broad, and 2 thick, is painted in 
i* frefco, arid the colours* are ftill very lively, 

" From this hall we pafslftto a large fquare fallon, whofe ceil* 
" ing is fupported by 6 columns, 3 on each fide, df the fame fbrm 



• Thli meant engraving. 

Vol. II. T « and 
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«< and proportion as the preceding ones, only a little larger. 

* This hall is 42 feet by 41. 

, <c This fame hall leads to four chambers. The firft is 63 
«« feet by i»8; the others 43 feet by 17. The walls of thefe 
" chambers are painted and covered with infcriptions and hie- 

* roglyphics. 

" From the laft chamber we enter into a veftrbule of 12 feet 
w long, and 3 wide, which leads us to winding flairs, by which 
" we afcend the terrafs. We there 6nd a very dark chamber, 
« 1& feet fqaare, and 9 high, built on the ceiling of the grand 
** hall : it is equally enriched with many figures cut in bafs rc- 
« lief. We fee on the ceiling of that chamber, the figure of a 
** giant in relievo, whofe amis and legs are extended *." 

I might add to thefe relations that of Poeocke : according to 
his opinion, the monument of Ofymandes fubfifts at prefent al- 
moft entire. He fays, he has feen and meafured it b : but his 
recital is fe.diffufe, fo obfcure, and fo conje£tural> that we can 
obtain no fatisfa&ion from it.* Father Skard believed likewife, 
that he had found the maufoleum of Ofymandes c : but we have 
iow no complete relation of that iUuftrious traveller. There now 
only remains an account too abridged and fuperficial to inftrud 
and fatisfy the curiofity d . 

Let us now relate all that concerns the otlier antiquities 
which they find ftill in the neighbourhood of Thebes. I am 
going to begin by tranferibing what has been faid by two mif* 
fionaries who vifited thofe fuperb ruins towards- the end of the 
laft age. They fpeafc of the monuments which fubfifted in the 
neighbourhood of Luxor e , a village which they prefiune to 
Bave been built on the ruins of Thebes f . 

<«' I have counted,** fays one of thefe travellers, « about 12& 
u columns in one (ingle hall whofe walls were covered with 
41 bafs reliefs and hieroglyphics from the top to the bottom* * 



» Granger, voyage d'Etypte, p. 43, &c. 
b Defcription of theeait, Lond. fol. vol. 1. p. 13^. 
c Mem. les millions du Levant, t. 7. p. itfi. - d See ibid. 
« Relat. au voyage dn Sayd, par les P. P. Protais, & Charle-Franeois d'Or- 
kans, million, dans la collection des voyages, publiees par Thevenof, t. *• 
f Granger* p. 54, 

« have 
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** have there found many figures of marble as high as three 
% * perfons, and two particularly of 56 feet high, although they 
" were fitting on chairs. Two other ftatues of women coifed 
« Angularly with globes on their heads, meafiired twelve feet 
« from one flioulder to the other." The fame traveller after- 
wards fpeaks of another edifice, which the tradition of the coun- 
try would have had formerly to have been the refidence of a 
king. " We cannot," fays he, w doubt much of this evea 
4X before we enter into it": this palace (hews itfelf by many ave* 
« nues formed by rows of fphynxes, the head turned to the in* 
« fide of the alley. Thefe figures, which are eaqh twenty-ontf 
c< feet high, are diftant from each other about the fpace of two 
€€ paces. I have walked," continues our traveller, " in four 
«* of thefe avenues, which ended at fo many gates of the pa« 
" lace. I know not whether there were any more, becaufe I 
« only made half the circuit of that edifice, which appeared ex- 
«* tremely fpacious. I counted 60 fphynxes, in the length of 
" an alley, ranged oppofite to an equal number, and 51 in 
" another. Thefe avenues are about the length of a maP! 
w The gates of this palace are of a prodigious height, covered 
« c with admirable (tones. That alone which forms the entabla- 
** ture, is 26 £ feet, long, arid broad in proportion. The ftn* 
w tues and the figures in bafs relief which this palace contains, 
" are in very great numbers *." 

The fame traveller adds, that the frontifpicces of the temples 
which he has had occafion to fee in that place were not rich in 
arcbite&ure. Yet he faw temples fo fpacious, that he believed 
three thoufand perfons might be ranged with eafe on their roofs. 
He qbferves, laftly, that all the figures in bafs relief which de* 
corated that monument, were only inprofile. But for the reft, 
thefe palaces were fo ruined, and in fuch diforder, that one couli 
know nothing of their diftribution nor of their arrangement* 



* I think that this edifice muft have been a temple, and not a palace. 
I remark a very great rcfemblance wirh the defcriptiop, that Strabo gives us of 
*°* Egyptian temples. 1. 17. p. uja, & 1159. 
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Paul Lucas, .who boafts alfo of haying vifitcd thefe ruins, 
(peaks in the fanje manner in his firft voyage : or, to fpeak more 
properly, he feems only to bavq copied the relation I have juft 
flow quoted g . J therefore think I ought not to dwell upon it. 

tgo to what he has fajd of another place fituated in the neigh* 
>urhood of Thebes. 

" Near the village of Hermarjt, we fee the ruins of a moft 
«. c grand and moft fpacious jedifice : we perceive on all fides an 
< c immenfe number of ftones and co.lumns pf the richeft and 
« moft beautiful marble. The columns which remain ftill 
« (landing, are of a fize that nothing can equal : they are. all 
" covered with figures and hieroglyphics : {heir chapiters a- 
« c domed with foliages,' are of aij order of architecture diffe- 
€ < rent from all thofe which Greece and Italy have tranfmitted 
« to us. There; remains ftanding one part of the building, 
«< whofe covering is formed by five ftoqes twenty ^eet long by 
«« five, apd two feet eight inches thick. This roof is Jbuilt in a 
« c platform. "We (eejiear it two coloflal figures of granite mar- 
* c blc, which are each more than fixty feet high *." 

M. Granger alfo fpeaks of thefe different monuments, tjut in 
fuch a manner as to make us think, that he has vifited them 
£nd feen them with his own eyes. But yet I fhall npt flop to 
relate what he fays of the ruins of Luxor. His recital in that 
refpeft differs very little from the relation of the two miffiona- 
riqs, and that of Paul Lucas * ; I fhall only take notice of fame 
iponunaents, which in my opinion no traveller before him ever 
mentioned.. 

He fpeaks of a magnificent palace of which we fee t,he ruins 
a league and a half from Luxor. « We enter at firit into a 
« c court which is 162 feet wide and *i long. The front of the 
< c palace is iSo feet, a,nd 36 high; having on each pf its fides 
« a column of granite of the Corinthian order. The gate is 
« ten feet thick, eighteen high, and eight wide: we go fronv 

«< that gate to another court, which is 56 feet fquare, and from 



$ Voyage dn Levant, t. 1. p. no, & 111. 
* Troificmc voyage, t. 3. p." 17, & az. i See p. 54, &c. 

, F;|thcr Sicard fpeaks of it alio in the fame terms, loco f up r a (it. p. 160. 

« that 
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f< that into another filled like the preceding ones witlj the ruinp 
f« of columns. We fee on the fide of it many chambers which 
" are gone to ruin» and whofe walls are covered with bierogly- 
«? phics, and human figures of both fexes : at the bottom of 
f« this court we fee two gates, the one large and the other 
f« fmall ; thjs laft conduces us to five yery dark chambers, ia 
V one of which is a tomb of red granjte fey en feet long, three 
f* wjde, and three and an half high The great gate Jeatfs to 
f * a court, where we fee the front of the body of a houfe, which 
f « js 1 $p feet wide and 1 70 high : the gate, which is placed 13 
f« the middle, is thirty feet thick, twenty high, and ten wide; 
f « this fropt is 4>uilt of large fquare ftones. We fhen enter into 
tf a court which is 112 feetfq,uare; we there fee, to the left, 
« four columns of white marble ftandirjg, and on the right, 
" three chambers which are gone to ruin. From this court we 
if enter into a hall, which is n 2 feet wide and eighty-one deep: 
« on two fides, a#d the bottom, runs a gallery. That at the 
« bottom is formed by a rank of eight large cdunyis eigjht feet 
f« diameter, and thefecond rank of fix lajge fquare pilJars which 
« fupport the platform. The fide-galleries are only formed by 
f < a range of four columns like fo tne former, Qq which is laid 
f« a fimilar platform. 

" It feems by the pedeftals* and by the chapiters (battered itji 
«" the middle of this hall, and by the arrangement of ten co- 
,. w lumns of the Corinthian order, whofe fhafts are of one piece, 
cc there have been three different ranks of nine each : their dia* 
< c meter is three feet, and their height thirty." TI\is traveller 
<|efcrihes befides many more monuments^ but they are not wo^ 
thy of particular attention. 

One .very important obfervation to be ma^de on the .recitals of 
M. Granger, is, that he fays he has feen column pf the Co- 
rinthian order, and even the corapofite order k , in jmoft pajt c£ 
^he edifices of which he has given a defcription. We know, 
that the architecture of the anciept Egyptians had no refem- 

• ' * ?• 3 8 > 39» & 5?. 

b lance 
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Mance either to that of the Greeks or that of the Romans. This 
refle&ion would lead us to think, then, that the monuments I 
have juft mentioned, ought not to be attributed to the ancient fo- 
vereigns of Egypt. We know in reality, that the Ptolomeys and 
the Roman emperors fucceffively adorned Egypt with very nu- 
merous and very magnificent monuments : thefe perhaps are the 
only ones which fubfift at prefent. With refpeft to the mixture 
of the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman archite&ure, that we there 
remark, it is eafy to give a reafon for that irregularity, by admit- 
ting, that thefe works, although conftrufted by the Greeks and 
Romans, muft always have had a tin&ure of the Egyptian tafte 
and genius. We might further remove this dffficulty which t 
have propofed, by faying, that the Ptolomeys and the Roman 
emperors had an attention to repair many of the ancient edifices 
of Egypt. This is even a fadl which appears fufficiently con- 
firmed by the inferiptions reported by the modern travellers '. 
Therefore, this mixture of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman ar- 
chitecture, has nothing furprifing in it. Nothing but an exaft 
and judicious examination can enable us to diftinguifti among 
the Egyptian antiquities, what might have been the work of 
ancient times from what appertains to the more modern ages. 
We muft have feen the monuments in queftion ourfelves, or at 
leaft have been able to have judged from the report of fome in- 
telligent and unprejudiced perfons, qualities which appear to 
have been wanting in all, or a great part of the travellers whom 
I have cited, except M. Granger. 

I {hall fay nothing at this time of Memphis. There is great 
'appearance, that in the ages we fpeak of, this city either did 
not exift, or at leaft did not deferve any attention. Homer, 
who fpeaks of Thebes with the higheft encomiums, does not 
even name Memphis. This obfervation has not efcaped Arifto- 
tie m j and the confequence which he draws from it, is fo much 
the more juft, as we cannot go to Thebes without pafling bj 



lScc Paul Lucas, loco eif. p. 33, 34, 3$, & 41, 41.; Granger, p. 4*r 4i» 
Sh 8 4» 8 5* » Sicard, mem. des millions du Levant, t. 7. p. 43. 
«» MetereoL 1. 1. c. 14. 1. 1. p. 547. 
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fylemphis. Homer, having been informed of the grandeur 
and magnificence of Thebes, neceflarily muft have known that 
of Memphis, which was much eafier of accefs than Thebes. 
This reafon appears to me decifive, and makes me believe, 
that they did not begin to fpeak of Memphis till after the age 
of Homer, 

The fame reafon engaged me alfo not to fpeak of the pyra- 
mids, thofe famous monuments which have rendered Egypt for 
ever celebrated. I think their conftru&ion pofterior to the epoch 
we are at prefent running over a . 

ARTICLE IL 

Of the State of Afcbite&ure in Jfia Minor. 

A SIA, in the prefent times, offers us no objefk of architecture 
"^ which deferves our attention. Yet we cannot doubt, but 
the art of building was there fufficiently cultivated; but we 
want lights of the tafte and Ikill which reigned at that time in 
the edifices of the eaftern people. The ancient authors fupply 
us with few refources in this matter : the fafts which they re- 
port are not fufficiently explained, nor fufficiently circumftan- 
tiated. They are wanting in thofe details, which alone could 
kiftruft us in the tafte and manner of building of each age and 
q{ each nation. 

Homer, for example, in fpeaking of the palace of Priam, 
fays, that it had at the entrance fifty apartments well built, 
in whieh the princes his children lodged with their wives. At 
the bottom of the court, there were twelve other apartment* 
for the fbns-in-law of that monarch • : we farther fee, that 
Paris had built for his particular ufe a very magnificent 
lodging K Thefe facls prove, that, at the time of the war of 
Troy, archite&ure muft have been cultivated in Afia Minor; 
but they do not inftrucT; us of the tafte in which they conftrucl- 
ed thofe edifice* I have juft mentioned. We cannot fee in what 



* See part 3. book 1. chap. 1. 

° Iliad, i. *. ▼. 14a. } ibid. v. ti$4 P Ibid. v. 313, &e. 
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their magnificence and beauty confided. Homer onty remarks' 
of the palace of Priam,* that it was furrounded with porticoes,' 
tlie flbnes of which had been worked with care *. He fays 
fcuch the fame of thai of Parish fiut we mall fee; in the ar- 
ticle or" the Greeks, that we nave tioft no idea of what Homer 
intended by the word which we commonly trahflate by that of 
portico. We {hall further fee, that tnat poet profoably knew 
toothing of any of the orders of architecture. He nevef fpeaki 
of tne embellifnmenis or external ornaments of buildings, i 
think therefore, that the magnificence of the palaces corififted 
at that time rathet ill their vaft extent; than in the regularity 
and the decoration of their archite&ure. 

I further do not fee* that one can dnavfr any light from the 
defcriptioil which the ftrnS poet gives of the palace 6f Aici- 
hous *. tt is to be prefumed, that Homer has tried to put 
there ail the magiiificfcttce known in his time : he might have 
taken (6t a* model th6 rhdft beautiful edifices he had ever feen; 
Yet we remark nothing in the defcriptioh of the palace 6f Al- 
tlhbus; which has a difeft felritidn to the beauty and fnsignifi- 
cerice of afchite£tufe. Tne elegance and the decoration of 
ihiz edifice cofififfett fiddly th the richnefs of the materials,- airf 
that df the interior ornaments. The poet fays* that the walls* 
ti the palace and. the threshold of the doors were of folid 
ferafs f. An entablature of flty-blue went quite refund the 
building : the doc-rs were of gold, the chambratiles of filter; 
arid the floors of the fame. A cbrnice of gold weiit round the 
apartments*. 

Homer fheh defcribes the ftatues" arid Othef Interior orna- 
faehts which decorated the palate of AJcinous : but for the reft 
ie fays nothing which denotes iii edifice eftlmable 6n the fedre 
of architecture. The beauties of that art* a§ far as we can 
judge* were very little kn&wii in Hbmer's time; I fhajl further 

q Iliad. 1. o\ Jr. »4J. Mbid. v . 314. 

* See the diflertation where I explain the reafons for which I think that thi 
ifle of the Phstacians muft belong to Afia, fupra, chap. x. 

f What Homer fays of the th re (holds of brafs is Bot a pure imagination of the 
poet's; this cuftom is atteftcd by many authors. Virg. JRheid. 1. 1. Y. 44 8 «5 
Pauf. 1. 0. c. 19. p. 748.4- Said, voce ArriZitpb finp*t*t t 1. 1. p. **?. 
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have occaGon to return to this fubje& in the article of Greecfc, 
' and to treat it more extcnfively. * 

CHAP. IV. 
Of Metallurgy. 

IF there could remain feme doubts on the rapidity of tfre 
knowledge which many nations have had in metallurgy, 
the fa&s which I am going to relate would put an end to them, 
and diffipate them entirely. We fee the Ifraelitcs execute, in 
the defert, all the operations which concerned the working of 
metals : they knew the fecret of purifying gold r , the art x£ 
beating it with a hammer/, that of throwing it into fufioh c , 
and, in a word, to work it in all the poffible ways. The Scrip* 
lure indeed remarks, that God had prefided over moil of the 
grand works relative to his worflup u . But, independent of 
thefe marvellous produ&ions, it is certain that they muft have 
had, among the Ifraelites, many very fkilful and very intelli* 
gent artifts in metallurgy. The golden calf, which that un- 
grateful and fickle people ere&ed as an objeft of their adora- 
tion, is an evidence equally (Inking of their perfidy towards 
God, and of the extent of their knowledge in the working of 
metals. This operation fuppofes great (kill and intelligence. 
The long ftay of the Hebrews in Egypt had enabled them to 
inftru& themfelves in the neceflary procefles to fiicceed in fuch 
an enterprife. 

The Egyptians, as I have infinuated in the firft part of this 
work, had ipade, even in the earlieft times, critical inquiries 
and experiments in metals. The ereftion of the golden calf 

* Exod. c. aj. v. 31, 8z 3tf. 

The vnlgate tranflatcs all the pafttges in this chapter, where gold is mention* 
ed, by very pure gold. But, following the Hebrew text, it means gold pur\ficd % 
for the verb is always in the participle. 

f Exod. p. 2,5. v. ?*, & 36". 

1 lb. id. c. 3x. v. 4. 

w II)id. c. 31. y. 1. c. 35. v. 31. 
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is not the only proof with which the fcripturc furniflies us; 
Vhat we there read, with regard fo the deftru&ion of th*$ 
idol, deferves infinitely more attention. The fcripture fays, 
Mofes took the golden calf, burnt it, reduced it to powder^ 
and afterwards mixed that powder with water which he made 
the Ifraejites drink*. Thofe who work in metals are not igno- 
rant* that, in general, this operation is very difficult. Mofes 
probably had learned this fecret in Egypt. The fcripture re- 
marks exprefsly, that he had been brought up in all the wifdom 
of the Egyptians*; that is to fay, that Mofes had been inftruft- 
cd in all the fciences which thefe people cultivated. I think 
then, that at that time.the Egyptians knew the art of perform- 
ing this operation in gold; an operation, of which, ^t the famp 
time, it is rieceffary to fliew the procefs. 

The commentators are much troubled to explain the manner 
in which' Mofes burnt and reduced to powder the golden calf; 
the no(t of them Have only given vain conjectures, and fuch as 
are abfolutely void of all probability. An able chymift has re- 
moved all the difficulties that can be formed about this opera- 
tion. ' The means, which he thicks Mofes, has ufed, are very 
fimple. Inftead of tartar which we ufe fpr fuch a prpcefs, the 
fegiflatbr of the Hebrews has ufed natp>p, which is very com- 
mon in the eaft, and particularly near the Nile z . What the 
fcripture adds, that Mofes made the Ifradites drink this pow,- 
der, proves, that he knew perfectly well the whole force of it£ 
operation*. He would aggravate the punishment of their dif- 
obedience. ' One could not invent a way which would render 
them more fenfible of it: gold, made , potable by the procefc 
which I bave mentioned, is of a deteftabk tafte *. 

We ought farther to look upon as a mark of the rapid know- 
ledge, which many people ljad acquiredi in the art of working 
metals, the cuftom, which was very ancient, of ufing tin in 
many works: the manufactory of this metal may be ranked 

* Exod. c. 3*. v. 10. T AG*, c. 7. V. az. 

2 SMhll, vita!. aUrcus, in opnfc. chym. £hyf. med. p. *8|. 
a Sec lcs mem. de l'-acad. des fcienc ann. 1733, mem. p. |f J. 

* It approaches to that of migii\try of fulphur. See Senac, a. conn de chymte, 

t. a. p. 3P> &4o. ' - ' •" * 
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atoong die molt difficult procdjTes in metallurgy. It is yet Cer- 
tain, that, id the agei we are fpfcafcing of, they knew perfe&ly 
the art of preparing and tlfirtg tin. The teftimbnies of Moles b , 
and Homer % do fcdt permit us to doubt of it 

I could cite many other fads, which equally mark the pro- 
pels that the Egyptians and many other nations had already 
made in metallurgy: the facred ftgry on one fide, and the pro- 
fane writers oil thg other, would furnifh me with abundant 
proofs ; but I referve this detail for the following thapter, where 
I fhall treat particularly of gold work. 

c ri a £ v. 

Of Sculpture^ Gold Work, and Painting'. 

WE cannot doubt that moft of the artf> which' relate to de- 
figti; had been greatly cultivated in the ages we are at 
prefent running over. Embroidery* .fciilptiire* engraving of 
metals, and the knowledge of throwing them into fufion to 
make ftatuesj were. well, knowti to %he Egyptians, and many 
6ther people pf ALbi* J (hall attend lefs to report the proofs, 
than to exaiftine the tafte which theri took place ia thefe fort of 
works: 

ARTICLE I. 

' Of Sculpture. 

TT appears that the Egyptians had had at all times a great 
tafte for coloflufes and gigantic figures. We fee the marks of 
it in moft of the monuments ere&ed by Sefoftris. Hiftory fay^ 
that this Egyptian monarch caufed to be placed, before the 
temple of Vulcan, his ftatue, and that of the queen his 
wife. Thefe pieces, which were of one ftone. were 30 cubits 



b Numb. c. 31. ▼. *»• 
c Sec infrs, itp. ft 



U a high. 
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high d . The ftatues of his children, to the number of four* 
were not much lcfs confide rable. They were 20 cubits high e . 
Thefe facls are. more than fuf&cient to prove the tafte that the 
Egyptians had for cofoflufes. I (hall have occafion in the fequel 
of this wojk to return again to this article. 

As to the part of defign, I have already mentioned it in the 
preceding books f . / 1 do not therefore think it neceflary to infill 
on it at prefent. 1 referve, for the third part of this work) feme 
particulars of the manner in which thefe people executed their 
coloflufes. I/foall add, at the fame time, fome reflections on 
the-tafte-arfd the practice of the Egyptian fchooL 

I know not in what clafs to range a very lingular monument 
which an ancient author faith had been executed by the or- 
ders of Sefoftris. This is the description, fuch as Clemens 
Alexandrinus reported after Athenodorus*. 

This author fays, that Sefoftris, having brought from the 
countries which he had travelled over, many able workman, 
ordered the moft fkilful of them to make a ftatue of Ofirfc. 
This artift ufed in the compofition all the metals and all the 
fpecies of precious ftones which were then known ; but, above 
all, he put into it the fame perfume with which they had, fay 
they, embalmed the bodies of Ofiris and Apis. He had given 
to the whole work a fky-bluc colour. Each may form on the 
arrangement of the different matters what conjectures he plea* 
fcs, by fuppofing, neverthelefs, the reality of the fact, which 
to me appears improbable. 

There remain very few lights on the progrefs and ftate of 
fculpture in Afia. It is certain, that, near the fame ages, 
this art was there in much ufe. The Israelites had caft the 
golden calf; Mofes had placed, on the two extremities of 
the ark of alliance, two cherubrms of gold h . Homer fpeaks 
*f a flatue of Minerva much revered among the Trojans *. 

d plod, 1. t. p. 67. 

* Ibid.; Hero J. 1. x. n. 107. 

f See part i. book »• 

8 Cohart. ad Gent. p. 43. 

b Exod. c. 37. v. 7, &c. 

i Iliad. 1. S. v. 301, &eV 

He 
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He places, in the palace of Alcinous, ftatues of gold, repre- 
fenting young people who carried torches to give light during 
the night k . At the time of Paufanias, they faw ftill in the ci- 
ty of Argos a Jupiter in wood, which was faid to have been 
found in the palace of Priam when Troy was taken K Thefe 
fads give us fufficiently to understand, that fculpture was at 
that time much in ufe in Afia j but they do not inftruft us in 
the tafte in which they made thefe ftatues. 

Mofes does not teach us any thing touching the form of the 
two cherubims which covered the ark, only that they had ex- 
tended wings one oppofite to the other, and their faces turned 
fronting each, other a . This loofe and uncertain defcription 
has given room td commentators to reprefent the cherubims 
differently. Each has formed a particular idea: I (hall not 
trouble the readers with the detail. 

We are not more allured as to the form which the golden 
calf had. Yet there is great reafon to think, that this idol had 
much refetnblance to that of the ox Apis fo reverenced by the 
Egyptians. And I fhould think in confequence, that it had a 
human figure with the head of an ox. There ftill remain at 
this time many of thefe Egyptian reprefentations. If the golden 
calf was executed in the tafte of thefe models, we might be cer- 
tain that this piece had nothing eftimable on thd fcore of ele- 
gance, and the correftnefs of defign. 

With refpe£k to the ftatue of Minerva which is fpoken of in 
the Iliad, Homer docs not charafterife the defign in any man- 
ner. He does not even tell us of what it was made. We can 
only conjecture, that the goddefs was reprefented fitting. On 
a very remarkable occafion, Homer reprefents the Trojan ladies 
going in form to put a veil over the knees of that ftatue n . 

As to the Jupiter found in the palace o( Priam, Faufanias, 
who had feen it, has given us no defcription of it. He only 



* Odyfl". 1. 7, v. 100. 

I have already explained for what rcafom I have placed the iflc of the Phsa* 
oaos in Afia, p. 84. 

A L. x. c. 14. p. 16 s» m Exed. hiO ctU 

B Iliad. 1. 6. v. 393. See alfa Strabo, 1. 13. p. 897. 

pbferves, 
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obferves, that the (latue had three eyes, one of which was ifl 
the middle of the forehead . 

Although the authors, which I hate juft mentioned, have 
not been fo explicit on thefe pieces of high antiquity, I be- 
lieve we may fay, that all thefe works were of i very mid- 
dling tafte, and entirely deftitute of elegance and agreeable- 
fceft. I am not reduced to fimple conjectures to fupport this 
fentiment. 

It is more than probable in reality, that the (latue of Miner-' 
*a, of which Homer fpeaks* was no other than the Palladium* 
We learn from Apollodorus, that this image was executed in 
the tafte of the Egyptian (latues, having the legs and thighg 
joined together *. The Palladium muft have been ' by confe* 
quence a fort of unformed and grofe mafs, without attitude^ 
and mptionlefs. 

ARTICLE II. 

Of Gold Worh 

/^\Pulencej and luxury which is the conference, have given 
birth to gold work. Pomp arid effeminacy bad contribu- 
ted to perfeft this art, whofe origin* as we have feen in the 
firft part, afcended to very remote ages. The enumeration of 
all the fa£ts, which prove how much, the works in gold were 
common in the ages we are at prefent bufied in, would engage 
us in infinite details : this* of all the arts which have relation 
to defign, is that which feems to have been mod cultivated.. 
Let us chufe fome proper fubjefts to make known the progrefg 
of gold work, and find but the objects which can give us an. 
idea of the point of perfection, to which that art was come at 
that time in Egypt and in Afia. 
, The fiyriptufe acquaints us, that tne Israelites, the moment 

• L. x. c. 14. p. 165. P L. 3. p. 180. \ 

It U in this fenfc that we ought to tinderftand the expreflioii ewu&iflntf* 

which Apollodorus ufes, as Sciliger, Kufthcr, aod mang other critics, hive 

proved. 

they 
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fihey went out of Egypt, borrowed a large quantity of vafes of 
gold and filver of the Egyptians q . This fa& fhews, that gold 
work muft haye been then much cultivated among thefe pcor 
pie. To the teftimony of Mofes we may join that of Homer. 
The poet makes mention, in the Qdyfley, of many prefents 
which Men$laus had received in Egypt. They confided of dif- 
ferent works in gold, the tafte and wqrkmanftiip of which fup- 
pofed great addrefs and (kill. Th$ King of Thebes gave to Me- 
jlelau$ two large filver tub§, and two beautiful tripods of gold. 
Alcandra, wife of this, monarch, made a prefect to Helen of 
a gold diftaff, and of a magnificent filver baiket, the edges of 
whiph w.ere fine goJJ, and elegantly wrought r . This union, 
this mixture of gold with filver, appears to me worthy of re- 
inark. The art of fpldering thefe metals depends on a great 
number of fciences. This is a proof that the Egyptians had 
been ufed a long time to the working of metals,. We perceive 
alfo in the defign of this baiket. a fort of tafte^ and a particular 
kind of finifliirig. 

We ought to refer alfo to the Egyptians that great quantity 
of trhikets which the Hebrews were provided with in the de- 
jert. It is faid that they offered, for the making of the works 
deftined to divine fervice, their bracelets, their ear-rings, their 
rings, their, clafps, without counting the vafes of gold and fil- 
Ver*. Mofes made all thefe trinkets be melted, and converted 
.(hem to different works proper for the worfhip of the Almigh- 
ty. The greateft part of thefe works were gold, and among 
them they had pieces ef great execution and highly fini(he4 
workmanfliip. A crown of gold entirely furrounded the ark of 
alliance *. The table of fhew-bread was adorned with a border 
of open chafed gold-work ». The chandelier of feven branche* 
appears to me, above all, worthy of much attention. The de- 
scription which the holy fcripture makes of it, gives us an idea 
of a very ingenious and well-compofed defign *. Th$s piece, 



9 Exod. c. 1 a. v. 35. * Odyfii 1. 4. y. **5i fcc 

f Exod. c 35. v. xt. t Ibid. c. %$.. v. u. 



u ibid. v. 14, & xs x Ibid. v. 3X, &c. 
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confiderable in itfelf, was of very fine gold beat by the ham- 
mer *. I pafs over in filence a number of other works, equally 
eftimable for the matter and for the workmanihip, which muft 
have been very delicate. 

With refpeft to Afia, gold work was at that time as much 
cultivated as in Egypt. Profane hiftory furnifhes us with fuffi- 
cient teftimonies which prove, that many people in Afia had 
made a great progrefs in engraving, in chafing, and generally 
in whatever concerned the working of metals. The greateft 
part of the works cried up by Homer came from Afia *. We 
there remark armours, cups, and vafes of a very elegant defign, 
and a very agreeable tafte. Herodotus fpeaks alfo with great 
encomiums of the richnefs and magnificence of the throne on 
which Midas diftributed juftice. This prince made a prefent 
jof it to the temple of Delphos. It is true, Herodotus has not 
left us a particular defcriptidn of this xhrone. But, as he aflures 
us that the wprk deferved xo be feeii", we may conje&ure that 
the workmanfliip was highly finifhed. I (hall obferve laftly, 
that Homer gives in general, to the nations of Afia, arms 
much more ornamental, and much more rich, than to the 
Greeks* Thofe of Glaucus, and of many other chiefs of the 
Trojan army, were gold b . The attention of Homer, to cry up 
thefe circumftances, proves not only the opulence and luxury of 
the Afiatics, but alfo the great knowledge which thefe people 
had at that tftne in works of gold, and the arts which depend 
on it. 

Although my intention was to avoid details, yet I can- 
pot difpenfe wjth myfelf from making fome refle&ions on 
the ftiield of Achilles; a work, the idea of which appears 
to me admirable, and which would certainly produce a high 
effeft, if it was executed. Many reafons engaged me to 
(peak of it under this article. Homer could not take the idea 
of fuch a work, but from fome models which muft have 
come near it. He has then only followed and embelliflv 

y Exod. c. 35. v. 3*> *3«« x 

* See Iliad, 1. ir. v. i*. 1. xj. v. 741, &c; ®dy{T. 1. 4. v. <?ij, Sec. J. 15. 
V, 414, & 459, &C. 

a L. 1. o.'»^. & Iliad, 1, tf. v. 2$$. 1. %. ^. v. 375. I. xo. v. 459. 
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ed an art invented before the war of Troy. THis poet, as I 
think I have already remarked, is very exa£t in not giving to 
the people of whom he fpeaks any knowledge that did riot be- 
long to the ages in which he places them. A more faithful hi- * 
ftorian than Virgil, he does hot anticipate the times 1 ; I think 
that Honher could have feen only in Afia the models which fug- 
gefted to him Iht idea of thd fhield of Achillesi -The Greeks 
were at that time too rude to give them the honour of fuch a 
work. With refpeft to Egypt, I doubt whethef Homer was 
ever there. THefe mbtives, I think, are fufficient to refer to 
the times and to the people whom I ami a&ually Ipeaking of, 
the mafterpiece which we are going to examine. 

I/ee no fa& in ancient hiftory which can ferve fo well as the 
fhield of Achilles, to make known the ftate arid the progrefs of 
arts in the prefent ages. Without fpeaking of the richnefs and 
variety of the deGgn which runs through that work, we ought 
to remark, firftf the blending the different metals which Ho- 
mer puts in the tomp ofition of his fhield. Copper,' titi, gold* 
and fiber are empldyed in it*. Laftly, we muft obferve, that 
at that tiirie they knew the art of giving, by the impreffion of 
fire on metals, and by their rtiixture,' the colour of different ob- 
]t£ts. Let us add to this the engraving and the chafing, and we 
fliall agree that the fliield of Achilles formed a very complicated 
Work. 

If it is" eafy to : make known the beauty and the merit of this 
important piece,* it is not the fame as to the mechanifm of the 
Work. It is not eafy to form a clear and precife idea of it : we 
do not fufficiently comprehend the manner in which Homer 
would have us to underftand how it muft have been executed. 
Yet let us fee if, in modern produ&ions* we cannot find fome, 
whofe compofition may affift us to comprehend this kind of 
work. 

I«et us call to mind thofe works in trinkets which they made 



c Iliad, 1. 1 8. V. 474i & 475- 
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fome years ago, in which, with die fole help, of gold and filvtf 
differently mixed, upon a plain and uniform furface, they re- 
prefented divers fubje&s. The artifice of thefe fort of trinkets 
confided in the infinite number of little pieces inlaid and lad- 
dered on the ground of the work. All thefe different pieces 
were engraved or chafed. The colour and reflection of the me- 
tals joined in the defign, detached the fubjefts from the back- 
ground of the work, and made them ftand forward. We may 
conjecture, that it was in this tafte nearly, that Homer ha* 
imagined the execution of the fhield of Achilles by Vulcan. 
The field of it was tin, interfered and varied with many pieces 
of different metals engraved and carved* Let us give fome ex- 
amples. 

Would Vulcan reprefent oxen? he chofe gold and tin d , that 
is to fay, a piece of yellow metal and a piece of white metal to 
diverfify his flock. Was his intention to reprefent a vine loadcn 
with dark-coloured grapes? Gold compofed the item of that 
vine. It was fupported by props of filver e . Pieces of polifhed 
and embrowned ftcel probably formed the dark-coloured grape. 
A ditch of the fame metal furrounded the vineyard. A palifade 
of tin might ferve for the inclofure f . I fhall not enter into any 
Very particular details : this flight fketch is fufficient to explain 
the manner in which I conceive the mechanifm of that woric. As 
for the reft, what ideas foever we form of the fhield of Achil- 
les, we may be aflured, that the invention of it was great and 
magnificent. Such a compofition does not permit us to doubt,- 
that, at the time of the war of Troy, goldfhuths work was come 
to a very great degree of perfe&ion among the people of Afia ; 
for it is always in thefe countries that Homer places the feat of 
arts and of famous artifts. 



* Iliad. 1. r-8. v. $74- € Hrid. v. $tfr, &c* flbid. 
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ARTICLE in. 
Of Painting. 

•"pHE origin of painting is one of the moft difficult queftions 
that occurs in the hiftory of the arts. There reigns a very 
great obfeurity, as to the time of its being invented and put in 
pra&ice. It is not much more eafy to decide to what people we 
ought to give the honour of it : fentirnents are fo divided about 
the countries, and about the time when this art took its rMe. 
Some have given the honour to the Egyptians g ; others to the 
Greeks h . It is not here a proper place to examine this point of 
criticifm. With refpeft to the time in which painting took its 
rife, fome authors pretend that the invention of this art preceded 
the war of Troy i \ others think it pofierior to that epoch K This 
is what is to be examined into. But before we give ourfelvesi 
up to thefe refearches, it is proper, I think, to eftablifh the fenfe 
of the word by which I underftand painting, and to fix the ob- 
jefl of the queftion. 

I define painting, the art of reprefenting on a plain furface, 
by means of colours, objefts, fuch as they appear to us figured 
and coloured by nature *. From this definition, I fay, and I 
hope to prove, painting was not known in the ages we are noyr 
examining. 

The Egyptians boaft of having known, painting 6000 years, 
before the Greeks. The holy fcripture and profane hiftory 
equally agree to rejeft fuch a chimera ! . Pliny himfelf has not 
jnade any account of this vain pretenfion, and has not thought 



8 Plin. L 7. &&• 57. p- 417. 1. 35. &&• S. p. $8a.» lfldor. orig. L ip. c. xtf. 

h AriftoteL Theophraft. apud Plin. 1. 7. p. 417. 

i Ariftotel, loco cit. 

k Theophraft. ibid.; PJin. I. 3$. feci. 6. p. 68x. 

* T comprehend in this definition the Brooch, attended with the different (hades 
and ths different degrees of colours which are there obferved, btiides the effect of. 
ihades, clairs obfeurs, 8cc, 

I Pliny, 1. 3$. MX 5. p. 0*81. 
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it worth his while to dwell upon it m . But in reje&ing this e3r : 
ceffive number of years, we mint examine if the Egyptians had 
not the knowledge of painting very early; many critics, and' 
fome modern travellers are of this opinion. Let us examine 
the teftimoniea on which they groundtheir fentiment. 

Dbdorus, in defcribing the maufoleum of Ofymandes, fays, 
that fhe ceiling of that monument was fpread oyer with ftars on 
a. blue ground n . We might throw fome doubts on the truth of 
this faft. Diodorus is the only one who fpeaks of it, and that 
pnly from the relation of Hecateus, an author much cried down 
by the ancients. This teftimony appears then, at Jeaft fufpici- 
ous. But let it be admitted, what will refult from it ? We are; 
ignorant in what time this maufoleum mjght have been built, 
©iodorus does not even tell us the age in which the monarch, 
lived whofe afhes it contains. The tomb of Ofymandes may 
be very ancient, and yet have been built in ages pofterior to 
thofe we are now examining *. Befides, I (hall afk what in- 
du£tions we could draw from a Ample laying on of one colour, 
on which they had probably applied leaves of gold or filver to 
imitate ftars. 

In the ruins of thofe vaft palaces Ipread in the Upper Egypt, 
we fee, according to the report qf fome travellers antique paint- 
ings of a very lively and Alining colour °. I will not difpute 
the truth of thefe relations^ out in agreeing that {he fafts are 
really true, they prove nothing againft the fentiment which I 
have embraced. Thefe paintings are probably the work of fome 
Greek artifts called into Egypt by the Ptolomeys and their fuc- 
ceflors. This conje&ure appears to me fo much the better found- 
ed, as a modern traveller, defcribing a temple in which he had 
feen painting, fays, that the columns that fupported the ceiling 



i" Pliny, 1, 3*. feci. 5. p. <J3i. a L. t. p. S6. 

* This is l!he fcntihrent of TCtarAiaro, p. 403. 

o Voyage du Sayd par deux P. P. Capucin*, p. 3, & 4. in the ceHeflion of re* 
Jations publiflied by Thevcnot. t. a. j Panl Lucas, t. 3. p. 38, '39, & 69.: Rer. 
4'obfervat. etirieufes, t. 3. p. 70, $1, 133, 134, 164, i6tf.j Voyage de Grander, 
t>. 35, 3 8 > 4<*, 47, «». ' • ' 
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If ere of the Corinthian order P, H e furtherobferves, in fpeak* 
|ng of a palace, which, he believes, made part of the ruins of 
ancient Thebes, that the chapiters pf the columns were of the 
compofite order, highly finifhed *?. We are not ignorant that 
the archite&urcpf the firfl. Egyptians had po refemblance to any 
of the five orders which we have from the Greeks aijd the Ro-: 
mans. Another traveller quotes a Qreek inscription found in 
an ancient palape where he had likewife feen paintings T. 

I think it right to conclude, after tbefe facte, that the monu- 
ijien£s in queftion were not the work pf fhe ancient inhabitants 
of Egypt ; or, fuppofing that they were, they had been repaired 
by the Greeks or by the Romans. Thus the paintings whicfy 
they found there decided nothing for the antiquity of this art in 

Egypt- 

Yet they inGft, and pretend to proye by the fame pi&uresj, 
the antiquity of the edifices which contained them. The Per- 
fianSj fay they, were for fome time matters of Egypt. Thefe. 
people were declared enemies to temples, and to all forts of re- 
presentations ; and, by conference, we cannot attribute to them 
the paintings which we dill fee in the temples and in the palaces 
of £gypt. Thefe works then muft have been executed before 
the ages in which the Perfians conquered Egypt f . I am bold 
enough to fay, tjiat I fee no forf of confequence in this reafon- 
ing. 

% Cambyfes deftroyed as much as was poffible for him, the mo- 
numents of Egypt : we may conclude from this facl:, avowed by 
all antiquity, that every thing that bore the marks of tafte and 
pagnificence, was dempliftied . by this barbarous conqueror. 
Thus we ought to look upon the palaces and the temples they 
mention to us as pofterior to the invafion of this prince. But 
fuppofing, what appears to me very probable, that many of 
fhefe edifices had efcaped the fury pf this prince, we muft r^ 



P Granger, p. 38, v& 39. Q Ibid. p. $8. 

* Paul Lucis, <. 3. p. 3a, 39, 41, $4a. 
t Rec. d'ofcicrvat. cur. t. 3. p. 134, & 166, 
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member, that the conqueft of Egypt by Cambyfes was only 525 
years before Chrift. There might then fubfift Egyptian pi&ures 
anterior to this monarch, without their date afcending to the 
ages which we are treating of at prcfent. It appears to me 
much more natural to attribute them to the Greeks. Far from 
imitating the conduft of the Perfians, thefe conquerors applied 
themfelves to repair the ancient ^monuments of Egypt. They 
enriched them with new ornaments, among which number, I 
think, we ought to put the pi&ures which they mention. 

Let us go on to other teftimonies which they produce, to 
prove, that this art was known in the age$ which make the ob- 
jects of the fecond part of our work. All is reduced to conjec- 
tures, and to indu&ions drawn from fome paffages of Homer. 
They cite no pofitive fa&: they alledgc the veils embroidered 
by Helen and Andromache, of which I have fpoke before ; and 
fupport their opinion by the defcription of the fhield of Achilles, 
and from fome other places of the Iliad and Odyfiey. They 
conclude from thefe fafts combined and united, that painting 
muft have been in ufe at the time of the war of Troy. Are 
thefe conjeftures well founded, and are thefe reports really true? 
That is what we are going to judge of. 

The partifans of the opinion which I attack begin by fuppo- 
fing, that they could not think to ftain wool and embroider 
fluffs, but with a view of imitating painting: this proceeding 
appears, fay they, very probable : it is more natural and more 
eafy to reprefent obje&s by the help of colours and of a pencil, 
than by means of threads dyed varioufly. The (haded embroi- 
dery could not have been invented till long after painting, of 
which it feems only to be a laborious' imitation : yet we fee that 
fort of embroidery much in ufe at the time of the war of Troy. 
The invention of painting is then anterior to that epoch. It is 
probable, moreover, that to do thefe works of embroidery, they 
ufed, as we do at this time, coloured patterns : this is fufficient 
to (hew, that they knew to paint, and that that art muft have 
been very coiqmon and very extenfive in the heroic ages. 

They 
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They draw almoft the fame conclufions from the dfefcriptioo 
of the fhield of Achilles r they infift upon the great variety of 
fubje&s and defigns which have place in that piece; on the art 
of grouping figures in bafs relief from the multiplicity of colour* 
which Homer, they fuppofe, would have us underftand, thai 
each objeft was animated with. The different imprcffions 
which the adWon of the fire leaves on the metals is, fay they, 
the only way the poet could invent to give and vary the {hades 
of the colour : this could not have been fuggefted to him but by 
the fight of fome pi&ure. For, they add, it is not natural to 
believe, that at firft they thought of reprefentjng the colour of 
6bje£b by the tinge which the aftion of the fire might imprefs 
on metals: every thing, on the contrary, tells us, that they 
xnuft have begun by ufing natural colours. The work of Vid- 
ian muft only be corifidered as an imitation of painting e . 

Thefe are the principal reafonings which they ufe to fupport 
the antiquity of this art; it muft be agreed, that they are very 
fpecious.' Let us try to anfwer them, keeping in view the defi^ 
nition which I have given of painting : that is an efferitial point 
in the prefent queftion. 

Is it very certain, that in the Works of embroidery of which 
Homer fpeaks, there were different forts of colours* different 
{hades* I think not; and I dare fay, by examining the force of 
the terms which the poet ufes, we fhall fee that he means only 
different figures, and different flowers fpread over the veils em- 
broidered by Helen and Andromache u . I do not think they 
will ever be able to prove, that the exprlffions ufed in thefe paf- 
feges mean obje£b coiouf ed varioufly *. Thefe defigns, to keep' 

clofe 



t Acad, drs infeript. 1. 1. H. p. 75, &c; Madame Dadcr in her notes en Ho- 
mer. 

" Iliad, 1. 3. v. 1*5, &c. ; 1. »*. v. 140, &c. 

. *'m. l'Abbe Fragoier and Madame Dacier prefvnd, that the itord Wfxmt 
signifies to reprefent -with £ferent colours. 

But they do not quote any authority to prove, tjiat Inxxmr fignifies to re- 
prefent with different colours. This word, as well as that of tram, which Ho- 
mer ufes in fpeaking of the veil embroidered by Andromache, mean literally, ;» 
fpread, to fovt; that is to fay, that there were many figures fpread about, in tfacfc 
embroideries. 

The 
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tiofe to the te*t, were of one uniform colour, different,' with- 
out doubt, from the ground on wh'ffch they trefe embroidered; 
I do not fee any thing that indicates a mixture of ftiadings : the 
figures mult hd?e glared on the ground of the embroidery ; bur 
the colours which fcrved to reprefent them, were of one and the 
fame dye : they had no fiiadings, no degradation". I embrace 
this idea fo much the more readily, as in the paffages where 
Homer fpeaks of thefe fort of works,' he never makes mention* 
but of wool of one colour*; Befides, in the Odyffey, they 
bring to Helen a baflcet of bottomfs of worfted fpuri extremely 
fine y . If it had been then the cuftom tor ufer different fhadingsf 
in embroideries, Horrier probably would have given tis to undeN 
ftand by fome epithet* that thefe bottoms were of many colours,* 
and that is what he has not done. In vainr then do they ima- 
gine patterns painted of different colours,' force it appears cer- 
tain, that the embroideries of which Homer fpeaksy were only 
of one colour. Even the idea of patterns ferving far models ap- 
pears to me a fuppofition not well fupported. We are igno- 
rant of the manner in which they worked at trie tirrre of the war 
of Troy; and if I might fay what I think, I fhould believe that 
they then contented themfelves to ponncfc their defigns oh the 
canvas : but iri cafe they think patterns abfolutely neceflarjr, it 
irmft be owned, that they were fimple defigns of one and the 
fame colour, fuch as they do at this time with a pencil or with 
ink. 

The conclufions which they intend to draw from the 
Shield of Achilles, do not appear to me- to be better foufid- 



The words fyltm vtixtXtt, which we find lifed for the veil of Andromache, 
may admit of great difficulty. I doubt, not with (landing, whether they can draw 
any great advantage from them. This is the only time that this expreffion is 
found in. Homer t ft is conTequently very difficult to* fi* the fenfe. Yet, as far as 
we can judge, Homer'did not defign flowers of different colours, but' rather dif- 
ferent fpecies of flowers. We find*, if is true, the" word flr**xiX*< ufed to defign 
objects varioufty cfcdoWed, but that is only in authors greatly posterior to Homer. 
They will never prove,- that, in the writings of this* great poet, this word mould 
defign objects coloured variottfly. 

* Odyff. 1. 4. v. 135. 1. ©". V. 53, and 3©$» 1- »3- V. 108, 

7 Ibid. 1. 4. v. 134.. 

edf 
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cd. Let us read attentively the text of Homer, we (hall fee 
that he never had in view any thing but a piece of goldfmith'« 
work 5 and what he fays of the diverfity of colours, might be 
pcrfeftly explained either by the a&ion of the fire upon the 
metals, or by their mixture and their oppofition. We cannot 
even fufpe& that he meant fhadings, degradations, and union 
of colours, nothing, in a word, that conftitutes the eflence of 
painting. 

There is nothing, for example, in thfc manner in which 
Homer defcribes a vine engraved on the (hield, which cpuld 
not be given by the mixture of metals, and by the colour the 
a&ion of the fire is capable of imprinting on them : the items 
were gold, the dark grapes were of imbrowned fteel, and the 
props of fiber *• But we mud obferve, that the poet does not 
fpeak of the leaves of this vine. If he had entered into that 
detail, he muft neeefiarily have faid they were green; and that 
is what Homer has not done; he has left us to underftan<f> that 
the (terns adorned with their leaves were of gold. 

This observation mould be applied to the whole defcriptioft 
o&the (hield of Achilles : no place acquaints us that this poet 
had an intention to defign red colours, blue, green, &c. The 
a&ion of the fire, and the mixture of metals, is not fufficient to 
give thefe colours : we muft ufe for thefe forts of effefls metaf- 
ile colours; that is to fay, paint in enamel, a fecret 'which cer- 
tainly muft have been unknown at that time. We even fee, 
that all the perfonages which Homer had occafion to put in this 
compofition are of gold % even to fliepherds who conduct a 
flock b . 

Laftly, even agreeing that the veils of whicl; Homer fpeaks 
were (haded with different colours, and that the obje&s painted 
on the (hield of Achilles indicate mixtures of dyes and colours 
diverfified; the antiquity of painting does not appear to me 
more folidly eftabliflied. To fay, that the art of embroidery 

» Iliad, 1. 18. V. S6i> &c. 
* Ibid. 1. 18. v. $17. 
b Ibid. v. 577» 
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had not been invented, but to imitate the art of painting, is a 
notion without any foundation. How do they know, that fn 
dying of wool, and in making ufe of different colours tp em* 
broider fluffs, the intention of the firft men had been to copy 
painting? The end which they proppfed in all times had been 
to imitate nature: painting itfelf was not invented but for tbi$ 
purpofe. But, add they, it is more eafy to reprefent obje&s 
by the help of colours and a pencil, than by any other means. 
I agree to it : this reafon neverthelefs is not more convincing ; 
1 appeal to experience. It teaches us, that in the arts they 
have often begun yith the moft difficult procefTeg before they 
attained to the moil firnple and the mod eafy. 

The prppf that Homer never had in view painting, properly 
fo called, apd that he eyen did not J&npw it, is, that the terms 
fonfecrated in the Greek language tp defign this art *, are not 
16 be fpund in his writings. Pliny has eyeri remarked, that 
this J)oet very feldpm fpeafcs pf cplpurs ? . * If painting, had 
been in ufe in the times that Hpmer Jived, ca.n we believe 
that he wuld have negle&ed to fpeak pf fo admirable an inven- 
tion, he who. wjas fp-particylarly attached to defcribe the arts? 
We may add, that \ye fep pp pictures f in the palace he is plea- 
fed to defcribe, although he puts there ftafues and other orna : 
nients of chafing and engraving. 

They fcneiy certainly, if I may be allowed the term, to daub 

wood and other things of forne cplour. The Greeks, at the time 

' pf the war pf Troy ufed to paint their veffels red d , and yet that 

f olpur a.t thaf tir^e was very iipperfeft c . T|ie fppt of the ta- 

TtaQtii and £*'y{*$«f, which arc often found in authors who have writ- 
ten fince Homer. Zuy\*Q*s is neither in the Iliad nor in the Odyfley. 1/ we 
there fee the word yt*<P*p% it w not in the acceptation of painting. It never 
lignifics in iiomer but to reprefent, to defcribe an object!. 
' Q h\ 33. Te<t. 38. p. 6X4- 

t Virgil has not been fo circumfpeft. He puts pictures, in the temple of 
Carthage. ' JEneas finds himfelf among the heroes who were painted 'there.' 

Animum pi&ura pafcit inan't. JEncid, I. 1. v. 40"4, &c. 
But this is no$ t.he only occafion where, as I have already remarked, Virgil 
has not been afraid' to offend againft cuflom : x (hall cite many examples of ir in 
{hefequel. ' ' ' '' - * ' '*' '* ' 

v d Iliad, 1. a. B. v. 144. 

* Sec Thcophraft. dc lapid. p. 400.; Plin. 1. 33, feci. 37. p. 614, 

— .■.....-...■..,..... ,, ^ '^ ' ... ^ 
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We which Ncftor ufcd tfas alfo covered with, fome colour^ 
But fliaU we give the name of painting to fuch fort bf works ? . 
It is the mixture, the union, and the oppofition of colours, or 
tJven the different fhades of the fame colour, thefc *re the re- 
fle£lionsj the fhades, and the lights; which conftitute the art 
of painting. The reft is only plaftering. 

It is fufficietit to eaft our eyes on hiftory, to be cpnvinced, 
that painting was unknown to the ages we are at prefent fpeak- 
ing of. A crowd of monuments atteft the frequent ufe they 
inade at that time of carvings of chafing* and of fculpture# 
Nothing like it, nor even approaching to it, with refpedr. to 
fainting. There reigns on this ftfbje& the moil profound and 
moft general filence. The fcripture, .which fpeaks of fo many 
forts of artSj which forbids fo exprefsly every reprefentation 
tending to idolatry, fays nothing of painting. Laftly, the te* 
ftimony of an author, who has great knowledge of antiquity, 
decides it in favour of the fentiment which I have embraced, 
Pliny affirms, that the art of paintifl'gwas not yet Invented at 
the time of the war -of % Troy * ; and he appears not to have been 
determined; till after having examined this queftioh very atten- 
tively. 

Want 6f aiteritibn,' drid the defeS of net having fufficientljf 
'itefle&ed on the eflence of paintirig, has made theuii fall into 
many mi (lakes with relation to the origin and epoch of this art. 
Moft authors, who have treated On this fubjfcft, have always 
Confounded defigri with paintirig ; and^ becaufe they knew to 
defigft in the moft ancient times, they have concluded, that 
they alfo knew the art of painting* in fpite of the effential dif- 
ference there id between the pra&ice of one and the other. 
This is, I belie ve^ the fource of all the errors which have been 
propagated about the epoch df painting. They would never 
diftinguiih the art of defigning from that of painting. I ima- 
girie I have faid enough to (hew, that painting was not known. 

f fliadj 1. 11. v. 6i9. I fay of Jbme colour; for wt rotift know, that there is no 
Agreement about the fort of colour that Homer jncaos by tht term KsusMft 
which he ufe» on mmy occafionj, *'' * 

8 L. 3s. fcfl, ** p. 681. 
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m the ^ges which make the fecond part of my work, but that 
it was even pofterior to Homer. 



SEC T. IL 

Of the State of Arts in Greece. 

YXTE find very few lights, in the hiftory of the Egyptians 
„ and the people of Afia, en the progrefs of the arts. It 
is not eafy w perceive thefe different degiees, that fucceflive 
progreflSon, which ought neceffarily to prove all that enters into 
thefe kinds of difcoveries and inventions. It is not then in the 
hiftory of the oriental nations that we mud ftudy the progrefs 
of the human mind. It does not (hew itfelf fufficicntly : the 
gradations are not fefcfible enough, for want of monuments 
and hiftorkal details. 

The Greeks will furnifh us with many more refonrces. Wc 
are fufficiently inftru&ed in the ftate in which the arts bad 
Seen fucceflively in the different ages which compofed the hi- 
ftory of that nation* From the moment in which tbefe peo- 
ple began to emerge from their barbarity, to the time in 
which thev firaHhed their hiftory, we may confider their pro- 
gress, and follow the order and the thread of their knowledge. 
We (hall eafily difcover, in the hiftory of the arts among the 
Greeks, the differed xlegreea by which thefe people were raifed 
fucceflively from the *noft grofc pra&rces to the mod fiiblime 
difcoveries. 

Fables, it is true, have greatly altered the firft monuments 
of the hiftory of Greece. There reign many contradictions 
about the time and about the authors of the firft inventions. 
We cannot depend on the fo&s but to a certain degree* Yet, 
in fpite of the obfeurity and uncertainty which a tradition 
not; muck to be depended upon, has fpread over the times 
which we are now going to run over, with fome attention aiid 
the afliftance of criticifm, we are able to clear up the truth of a 
great number of events ^ wc there perceivfc iri general a certain 

connection, 
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connexion, a certain order, which does not permit 116 to throw 
them into the rank of thofe traditions totally void of hiftoricaJ 
foundatipns. 

In combining, in bringing together many fa&s, many cir- 
Cumftances, we may fucceed to form a very exa& idea of the 
origin and of the progrefs of arts in Greece. 

There are few arts of which the Greeks can boaft to have 
been the inventors. They tad received them, for the mod 
part, from Egypt and Afia. But the point of perfe&ion to 
which thefe people had carried the difcoveries which other 
nations had imparted to them, fufficiently recompenfes for the 
merit of the invention. We owe to Greece the tafte, the ele- 
gance, and all the beauties, in a word, of which the arts are 
Capable. 

We^may yet fay, that the progrefs of the arts had been flow 
among the Greeks. From the firft ages after the deluge* we 
fee pomp and magnificence rejgn in Afia and in Egypt. No- 
thing of this kind in Greece. Inftead of thofe grand works, 
inftead of thofe works equally magnificent and finifhed, with 
Which we were entertained at this time, we are going to fee 
nothing but the mod fimple obje£ts; grofs pra&ices proportion- 
ed to the little knowledge that a nation muft have in the arts, 
which only juft began to emerge from barbarity, and to be 
polifhed* 

C H A P. t 

Of Agriculture. 

LET us recolleft in a few words what I have already faid 
elfewhere of the ancient ftate of Greece K We have 
there feen, that the firft inhabitants of that country urerfc 
plunged into the darknefs of* the moft gfofs and rnoft pre*- 
found ignorance. They were, to fpeak properly* real favage* 
running in the"Woods, without a chief and without dilcipline, 

* Part f . book i . ch?p. r. art. $* 
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fierce to the degree of eating each other ; ignorant of the ufe of 
torts, and the proper food of man^ fupporting themfelves with 
fruits, with roots, and wild plants. 

The conquerors j who went oat of Egypt a few ages after 
tbe deluge, had probably carried, into Greece fome tindure of 
the arts ; but thefe firft feeds could not profper. The extinc- 
tion of the family of the Titans, and the deftru&ion of their 
empire, repJunged Greece into anarchy and ignorance. The* 
different colonies, which paffed fome time alter this event into 
that part of Europe from Afia and Egypt* drew them from bar- 
barifm and rudenefs. Thefe new colonies, by miiirig thenv- 
felves with the ancient inhabitants', foftened their manners. 
They engaged fome families to quit the woodsy and join them* 
They formed focieties in many diftrifls. The chiefs of thefe 
new eftablifhments imparted to their fu-bjeSs the moft necefFary 
knowledge for man^ and provided for their moft pre (Ting necef- 
fities. Greece was infcnfi-bly poliihed. It was enriched fuc- 
ceflively by difcoveries from Afia and Egypt. Every thing 
changed its face in that»part of Europe. The people were hu- 
manized, the arts were ibHdly eftablifhed* and acquired even a 
new degree of perfection. Light fucceeded to the darknefs of 
ignorance and rudenefs. 

Ancient authors do not agree about the ttme of thefe happy 
Changes. It is very difficult to determine, from their relations, 
by whom and in what time the arts were introduced a'm6ng 
the Greeks. There remain on thefe fa£t* the greateft obfeurity 
and the greateft contradictions. Let us try to difcovcr the fource 
of them. 

The Greeks had received their arts from the people of 
Egypt and of Afia; but, conformable in this point with ail the 
-ether nations of antiquity, they would attribute their origin to 
.the* gods. This notion has thrown tire greateft obfcurity over 
*be hiftory and the epocha of the arts in Greece. "We may 
affign for it many caufes. 

The chiefs of the firft colonies which- came into Greece, 
Drought into that part of Europe fome tin&ure of the arts. 
They introduced, at the fame time* the worlhip of the divi- 
nities 
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nities honoured in the cbuntries from whence they came. 
Thefe divinities were for the moft part men whom they had 
deified, in acknowledgment for the ufeful difcoveries which 
they had imparted to mankind. The (hangers who introduced 
thefe gods into Greece, without doubt made known alfo the 
motive of the worfhip which they paid to them. 

Thefe firft eftablifhments, as I have already faid, did not 
fubfift long. The family and the empire of the Titans was 
extinguifhed after two or three generations. Greece fell im? 
mediately into its ancient ftate. Ignorance, an infcparable 
companion of trouble and anarchy, made them. forget thefe 
events. There only remained a confufed remembrance. The 
Greeks did not hefitate to confound thofe who had (hewed 
them the arts, with the divinities under whofe aufpices they 
had been brought to them : the firft caufe of error and confu- 
fioit. 

New colonies pafled into Greece fome time after the Ti- 
tans. The condu&ors of thefe various colonies brought again, 
into that part of Europe the arts and the divinities of the 
countries from whence they came. Thefe countries were 
nearly the fame with thofe from whence the ancient colonies 
came, that is to fay, Egypt and Phoenicia. The worfhip 
of the divinities which thefe new colonies introduced, did not 
differ ? either in thf form or the motives, from that which 
the Titan princes had originally brought; a new fource of 
errors and uncertainties. Ignprance arid the courfe of time) 
had confounded thefe epochs \ and they afterwards look- 
ed upon thofe as new institutions, whofe origin was very an- 
cient. 

The divinities, of Egypt and Phoenicia, by changing their 
retreat, infenfibly changed their name. The; Greeks, after - 
having adopted them, appropriated them to themfelves, and 
would make it be believed, that the gods whom they adored 
were born in Greece. In confequence of this, they fearched 
for explications and refemblance6 agreeable to thofe ideas. The 
priefls'took care to propagate them. They difguifed the hiftor 
ry of the ancient divinities. The truth of the fa&s was forgot 
by little and little, The poets, whom we regard as the divines 

of 
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Of paganifm, but who were only in reality the divines of die 
people, foon made this appear the origin of the gods brought 
from Egypt and Phoenicia. They invented different circum* 
fiances proper to adorn and to clothe their fi£tkms. Inftead of 
the ancient tradition, they fubftituted gods born in the heart of 
Greece. This fyftem took almoft with every body j pride and 
fuperftition favouring it. 

The Greeks began very late to write hiftory. They had 
then almoft loft fight of thofe firft events. Yet the memory 
of them was not fo far abolifhed, but that there remained 
fome traces. The fenfible writers of Greece have acknow* 
ledged, that all the divinities which they adored had been 
brought to them from the eaft K 3ut thofe who followed the 
popular ideas, have written conformably to the fyftem reigning 
in the minds of the people, and have propagated to us thofe 
errors adopted in the latter times. Hence that monftrous mix- 
ture of ridiculous and abfurd adventures, with which the hifto- 
ry of the gods of Greece is filled in the greateft part of the wri- 
ters of antiquity. Hence thofe contradi&ions, which we fo of- 
ten meet with in the ancient authors, of the origin of arts, and 
the worfhip of the gods in Greece. We fliall fee more than 
one example* 

i 

ARTICLE I. 

x Of Tillage. 



I 



F we believe the moft generally received opinion, the 
Greeks were indebted for the knowledge of tillage to a 
queen of Sicily, named Ceres k . They have joined to her 
Triptolcmus, fon of Celeus King of Eleufis l . Thefe two 
perfonages were commonly thought to have fhewn to Greece 



. i See Herod. 1. a. n. jo.; Plato in Cratyl. p. 181. 

* Marcn. Oxosi. cp. it. ; Virg. georg, 1. 1. V. 147.; Diod. L 5- p. 333- » 
Oyid. Metam. 1. 5. v. 341.; Hygin. fab. 177.5 Plin. *• 7* &&• 57. p. 4*»» * 
415.; Juftin. 1. ». c. «. 

1 Id. ibid. 
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alFthatf fcoriceftis agriculture,- thfe iifc of thd plough* tfhe way of' 
Shaking ofen ihcf fixfiig tneni fb the jfofce, the art of fbWirig 1 
grain antf grinding 1 itf«l Ttfey aifd gitfe to' Ceres th<* rtiertt of 
having ln^etitfetf. c&tiJ arid $h1ei ; 'carftag& proper to 'carry buf- ' 
<ftm*; Ir*as ? ffcyflfejfj' Ce^u^' father ofTHptoIerriuS, who* 
fofl: taught nidtf tb ufe pannWiV and ba'flefets :* to cbftefit and' 4 
fceep ; tftt* fruits of tW eatfli. The Athenians boaff oMiaVin^ 
firft>offe&dtttfe^ aftdeteh of ha-' 

Vmg imparted ft tb Gfeece'^ Sfacfi had fedh tHe rridft £ortitaoa ; 
and generally received femWnt;*btit' i£ tiM\Xt$ tiftdet Aiisf 
Sffficuities; 

Ancient* rtienibirsr give to : Ba^ch'uV tfe' irfftda , ii£idrf of tillagfe 3 
Hitb GrSefee £ Plfriy and* otHdr authors Have given the hoflouV 
» onetfcjEygesan-Atlietttan^. An' aricidtit hiftbriim of Crete 1 
ilames'for the <fifft L inVdmbr of agriculture orie PhilomeliikC' 
The Argfresj kftly ^ atldttib ^hettdate5 u , dilute witti tKe f 
AtHeitiaifs- tHe*^!bry of Hating firff known tift agfe. 

Wefltid alfo great contradi&ions as to* the tirn'd in Which 
Ais art bifgari td He eftabfiftied' iri Greece. If'tffcTolibW' the, 
tnoll c&iritnbtf opinion, which gives that honour to 1 Ceres; we 
flialFbc mufti etnbatraffedatibut the epoch of tfiat princefs. The* 
Parian rtiarbles*, juftin°V atid other aiithois, placfe the arrival* 
of Cetesin the reign of Erefchttieus fitth king of Athens, 1400) 1 
years before Ghiiff. How Can we reconcile that date with other" 
fe&s entirely oppofite, and wHicti appear at lead as well.fup-' 
ported l " :: ". 

Fable arid hiftbry^grefc tb make' Ceres cotempbrary with the' 

• Tirans, Saturn, and Jupiter, $jc . z ; an ancient tradition fays, 

jfcat this princefs had learned thfem to make htirveft*: they did 



» Ibid. n Virgil, georg. 1. x. v. itfi. o Tbid. v. itfj.' 

P Dio<h 1. S P* 333- J Jwftin. 1. a. c. 6. ; Ariftid. orat. ia Eletif. t. 1. p. 257. 
_\o Diod. 1. 4. p. *3x, 8c 249. ; Pint. t. 2. p. 299. B. 
r\L. 7. &&. $7'. p. 4»5. ; Aufon. ep. »V. p. $74, & tf7*.;*Hcfychhis^ vice 

f Hygin. poet, afrron. 1. a. c. 4. p.' 3$*. 

t Pauf. 1. 1. c. 14. u Id. 1. 8; c. 'if. * Sjxicti. it. 

7 L. i.e. 6. p. 8>. . \ ' ; 

* * gee Apollod. 1. 1. ; Diod. 1. j. p. xfi\ 
* Apolloir. ArgonJ I. 4. y. 98S) & 98^. 
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not hefitatc even to divide with her the honours of divinity* 
They had built temples to Ceres at the time of the fqn of Pho- 
roneus*, and Phoroneus pafied for the firft mortal who ha<* 
reigned in Greece c . They fay alio, that the ancient Hercu- 
les, him whom they had put in the number of the Daftyli Idai f 
had had the guard of the temple of Ceres Mycalefia*. Indeed 
Herodotus does not make the worfhip of this goddefs fa anci- 
ent. He fays, that it tfas brought ixlte Greece by the daugh- 
ters of Danaus e . Yet this event precede* the reign of Erech- 
theus more than ioo years*. 

v With refpeft to Triptolemrus, fome. authors hsftrfe advanced r 
that he was the foil of the: Ocean { . They anciently underftood 
by that expreflion, a perfbn who came by fea in ages very re- 
mote. Paufanias confirms one part of thefe fa£b. He fays, 
that, according to the tradition of the Arcadians, Areas, grand- 
4m of Lycaon, learned from Triptolemus the manner of fowing 
corn, and that of making bread *. This Areas paffed for one 
of the fons of Jupiter K 

The arrival of Cadmus in Greece fails 151 9 years before 
Chrift. Through the fabulous tra&s which difguife the hiftory 
' of tills prince, we juft perceive, that in his time the art of 
Rowing grain mud have been known, otherwife they could not 
have imagined to make him till the earth, to fow there the teeth 
of the dragon which he had conquered l * But further? an an- 
cient tradition fays, that Ino, daughter of this prince, wanting 
to caufe a (lerility in Bceotia, had engaged thole who were to. 
furniih the feeds which were deftined to be fawn, to place them 
before the fiit to make the feed die k . 

We farther fee, according to fome authors,, that Myles fon 
of Lelex firft king of Laconia was looked upon as the inventor 
of the millftone ! . The reign of this prince preceded by more 



b Pauf. 1. ». c. 39, 40. I. ». c. 3;. , See aifo tMod. f. $ . p*-3«ft. 

c See part I. book i. chap. i. d Pauf. 1. p. c. 17. e L. t. n. 171* 

* They have fixed the arrival of Danaus in Greece 1510 years before Chrift. 
f Apollqd. 1, 1. p. 13. ; Pauf. L i.e. 14. 

8 L. 8. d. 4. Seealfo Strabo, X. 14^ p. 990. 1. 16. p. 1089^ 

b- Pauf. 1. 8. c. 3. i Apollod- 1. 3. p. 1 3$. ;• Ovid* metam. f. 3. r. 10*, &c, 

k Apollod. 1. 1. p. 3a. J Hygiti, fab, *, j Pauf. i. l. C. 44. £• 108.. 

* fcittf. L 3. c. vo. 

• "than 
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than a hundred years the epoch in which thiy have commonly 
fixed the arrival of Ceres in Greece; We muft obferve on this 
fubje&, that there muft have paffed fome time between the ufe 
of agriculture and the invention of the millftone among the 
Greeks. Like all other nations of antiquity, thefe, people at 
firft knew no other method of preparing the grains but that of 
roafting them m . » ■ ■ * 

All thefe confiderations bring me to think, i. That the origin 
' of agriculture muft be more ancient in Greece than is common- 
ly faid. a. That that art has fuffered interruptions. 3. Th*t 
the pretenfiomof the Athenians of having taught tillage to all 
the reft of Greece, is neither well founded nor^ery eraflb. *Thfe 
is the manner in which I attempt to reconcile ©nfe part of ttib 
contradictions which I have mentioned* ' 

I believe we ought to refer the firft knowledge whkh Greece 
had in agriculture, to the times the family of the Titans fetzcd 
on that part of Europe •. Thefe princes came out of Egypt; t 
country where tillage had been pra&ifed time immemorial. * It 
as to be prefnmed that they would inftruft their new fiibje&s in 
it °. They eftabliihed at the fame time the worihip of the gods 
honoured in the countries from whence they tame. Herodo* 
tus *, Dbdorus % and all die writers of antiquity, acknowledge 
that the Ceres o£ the Greeks 19 the feme divinity with the 1* 
gyptian IBs. 

The extin&ion of the family of the Titans, which ended in 
the perfon of Jupiter, replunged the Greeks into anarchy and 
confufion. The people gave thernfelves up to lead a wandering 
and vagabond life: the inhabitants of the coaft addi&ed them* 
felves to ramble over the feas, and make a trade of piracy 1 . 
This ftate fubfifted till the arrival of new colonies which caii^e 
from Egypt and Phoenicia to efl^blilh thernfelves, fome time 



« TheopYmtk. wpttdfchoh Horn, ad Iliad. 1. i.v. 449. 3 Euftith. ad htwic loc» ; 
Erymol. magn. voce OvA«%Jratf. 
n See part i. book r. chap. i. 

See ^fchyl. in Prometh. vinrto, v, 4$!, &c. P L. t. n. s'9* 

* L*J. p. 18, 34f-i07- 1. 5- p. 3»f. ' 

f Ttocyd. 1. 1. p. 4, & <5, j Plut. in Thcorift. p. kxi. £. 
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^fter the Titans, ip maay countries of Greece. Tbfe.fpacc of 
.time was marc than Efficient to snake ^hom bfe the iinali 
,pn&ure of the acts which the Greeks had learned under* the {jo- 
irernment of their ficftxanquerpes. I have fajd elfcwhene it did 
jaot appear to :haye tjeen of Jong ditratiap f . The knowledge 
ind pras&cc of tillage m^ft parrisulariy haye.beca ^boUffeed fooii 
after. This art had had great difficulty of being introduced into 
cpreepe. TtiptpJeon^$, ^»th yphqiR tradition %m diyidjed with 
^erest^glprypfha.fipgihewo to the Greeks the culture of 
jprajtts, fbumj igreat oppqfei^p to bSs-de&g-sys. This is eafyto 
jpc g^cjy^d $yen in *hofe fabulou? trails wifa which the qcw 
myhdogy had4oaded $e 1ii(|ory. $f tWs priae* : he though* 
f»prp than oiocc that it .would have cqft huh &$ life'. Cere* 
was obliged to travel in the avjn $ cbariQtdr#^% flying 4*9* 
gpns ? : a*i allegory which ipuj}; jb$ underftopd pf *h$ .meafures 
j^akep by dhat priflcefe to taJcQ TriptoJermp from the dangers 
^bi<;h the i^ew art h<? ¥Qi*}d injrpduce had brought him iflbtq. 
• Bacchus ran (foe fame rifta, when he wcw4d onftruA the 
Creeks in activating the vine i it was not* in ccalrtj , a light 
^undertaking to make a change in the manners of fpch fort of 
(swages, as the Greeks were at that time, it was not eafy m 
iiibjefl: to the fatigues of agriculture thefe independent people^ 
accuftomed to a wandering life, which did not oblige them t» 
have any care or any trouble. Men do not love to.befubje£tq| 
(o labour, whatever advantages may accrue from fit ?• 
' The Soods which happen©^ under Ogyges an4 under Dpuca> 
Jion, mutt glfo have jcontributed to make th^m lofe the know* 
ledge and pri&ice of agriculture : thefe deluges ravaged and laid 
wafle many countries <&f Greece ?. 



f Part i. book i. 

t See Ovid; metrim. 1. $. v. ©"$4, &c. Hygin. fab. 147. ; Eufeb. chron. 1. x. 
p. 8i; 1 .'"■■*' 

; u Apollod. i. *. p. J3i.; Qvi4» fapPt- i Hygin. poet. iUlr. I a. fab. 14.; 
Ariftid. orat. in Eleuf. t. 1. p. 157. 

' x See Horn. Iliad. 1. o". v. 1 30, 8cc. 5 Diod. 1. 3. y, 134. j Apwllod. \. 3. p. 
141. ; Ovid. Me$. I 3. v. $14. ; ?wf f Li. ex. ; fCyuo. fa{>. 131. 
: y Sec part x. B. a. ch. 2. art. a.' The example of tbc favagesaf ^roerka is a 
Convincing proof. 
• v *• Sec Diod. 1. $. p? 37$. See alfo par* 4, b^ 1. art. v. j & Aipra, b. 1. 

/ Greece. 
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Cfccece wajs theniifllcn again into the ignorance andbarharity 
tfrom which .the Titan princes had drawn it, when the different 
folonies which iTOJt torn Egypt and Phoenicia paflbd fucccfc 
f vely into that part of Europe. The fitft of thefe new colonies 
jpas conducted by tJecrops. This prince, at the head of an 
'Egyptian colony, landed in Attfoa, and fettled there 1582^8*8 
fcefore the Chnftian «ra*. Cecrops was not ignorant of agrw 
culture. Gicerotelk us, that he introduced in Greece the cu 5 
Aom of *fnreadtng of corn, in funeral ceremonies, on the tomb 
pfUhe deceafed Avfceri they were J bpried b . "We may conclude 
then that <Jecrops tried to fow grain ; but difequraged, without 
jloubt, by the dry and fandy foil of Attica^ he laid afide that 
enterprife. We fee that he got his* cqrn from Sicily and Libya c . 
It was not the fame with olives. Cecrops planted them, anft 
fucceeded very xpell. This prince eftablifhec} afterwards the 
ffdrfliip .of 'Minem, becaufe that goddefs, according to ancient 
tradition, had made known to men the utility of thefe' trees> 
«nd iearned them to cultivate them 4. 

A little white after Cecrops, Cadmus and Danaus, coming 
<ene from Egypt, and the other from Phoenicia, paffed intq 
•Greece. Cadmus fettled in Bceotia, and Danaus'in the Argo T 
tide. We have juftfecn, that, according to ail appearaiiceSj 
jbefe princes had brought agriculture into the diftri&s where 
they were fettled *. 

About qne hundred and fixty-three years after Cecfops, At- 
tica 4bund itfelf afSi&ed with a -very great dearth, becaufe the 
common convoys, without doubt, had failed them. In this cir- 
fumftance Erechtheus, conductor of a new Egyptian colony; ar- 
rived with a fleet loaden with corn, and delivered the country 
from the famine which opprefied it. The Athenians, in ac- 
knowledgment of fuch an important feirvice, placed him on the 
throne f . Erechtheus ftudied immediately to put his people in a 
ftate not to have any more recourfe to a Granger. Judging the 



"■ $upra % b. 1. b De leg. 1. 2. n. 15* t. j f p. *j8. 

f. Tzctzes, ex Philqcor. ed Hcfiod. op. v. 30. p. 18. edit, in 4to, 1603. 

d See i;»/;v, art. 3. < Su$ra t b. 1. chap. 4, i Dhd. 1. 1. p. Zi- 
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plains of EleuGs more proper tha.n the reft of Attica for tillage, 
he caufed it to be ploughed and (own *• He had the happinefe 
to fucceed in this undertaking, and to accuftom the Athenians 
to tillage. 

JDiodorus, from whom we have taken one part of this recital, 
adds, that Erechtheus taught the Athenians the worfhip of Ce- 
res, and eftabliflied at Eleufis the myfterics of that goddefe, 
fuch as they were pra£Ufed in Egypt. This is what has given 
room to fay, according to the remark of the fame hiftorian, 
that Ceres Jierfelf was come to Athens, and to place at that 
epoch the difcovery of corn, which was then brought from E- 
gypt to the Athenians, under the name and under the aufpices 
of that goddefs K * We have feen that the Ceres of the Greeks 
was the fame divinity as the Ifis of the Egyptians, to whom, ac» 
cording to the tradition of thefe people, they owed the know- 
ledge of tillage* Erechtheus having fuccceded in his enterprife, 
it was natural that he (hould eftablifh the worfhip of Ifis. - It 
was from a fimilar motive that Cecrops, a&I havejuft laid, had 
jnftituted the worfhip of Minerva* 

But the origin of agriculture, and that of the worfhip of Ce» 
res, were more ancient in Greece than the reign of Erechtheus*: 
we cannot doubt of thk after the different traditionMvhieh I 
have reported. I think then that the eftablifliment of the my- 
fteries of Ceres at Eleufis, and the knowledge of tillage which 
they place under Erechtheus, ought only to be regarded as a re- 
newal or re-eftablifhment of ancient cuftoms which the troubles 
and mifery of the times had infenfibly abolifhed. 

The worfhip of Ceres was greatly efteemed in Greece, 
under the reign of Erechtheus: nothing is more famous m 
antiquity than the myfteries celebrated at Eleufis. That 
feaft, at firft peculiar .io the inhabitants of Attica, became 
afterwards common to all the Greeks. Yet the Argive* 



« Martn. oxon. ep. f 3. ; Diod. 1. 5. p. 385. ; Jaftjyn. 1. *• c. 6. p. •?.; Phnr- 
Hut. de nat. dcorum, c. 28, p. 109. 
fc Isco exu & I. $. p. 333. ' 
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had received the worfhip of ' Ceres before., the Athenians*. 
But whether at was that they did not know all the myfteries,- 
0/ froto motives at prefent. unknown to Us, the honour of ha* 
ving communicated to all Greece the worfhip of Ceres remain- 
ed to the Athenians. As, in the idea of thefe people, the 
knowledge of tillage was joined to the eftablifhment of the 
myfteries of Eleufis, they would make us believe, that Greece 
Was equally indebted to them for both difcoverie*. Yet we fee 
that fome Greek cities protefted againft this pretenfion : but iu 
does not appear they paid any regard to it. The plurality .of 
Totes was declared for the Athenians : they pafs, in almoft all 
the ancient writings which now remain to us, to have poliihed 
Greece. ■ It is tp the. pens of their writers, that, without doubt, 
they owe this pre-eminence. The Athenians, vain to excefs, 
have always boafted of having, communicated the arts, the 
laws, and the {Sciences, to all the reft of the Greeks. Argos, 
Thebes, and fome other cities, where the origin of arts to. me 
appears almoft as ancient as in Attica, have, produced neither 
fo many writers, nor of a .merit equal to thofe of the Atheni- 
ans* , The writings of the Athenians have always carried it* 
The ancient authors* even the Romans, fed by thefe. writings, 
have got thofe ideas of a foperiority which the Athenians 
had at all times thought proper to arrogate : they have* adop- 
ted them, and have tranfmitted them to us. This is, per- 
haps, the fource of that anteriority of knowledge, which the 
Athenians enjoy even at this time. Thefe indeed are only 
conjc&ures : btit it is an expedient to which we are too often 
obliged to have recourfc, when we treat of events of this higli 
antiquity. 

If agriculture, as I fofpeflt, had been difficult to be introdu- 
ced among the Greeks in the firft ages, thefe people afterwards 
thought very differently. In all the ftates /ormed by the new 
Colonies of which I have fpoken, the fovereigns applied them- 
fclves to divert their fubjefts from the cuftom of rambling 
upon the feas. They ufed various methods to bring them to 
cultivate the earth : I have fpoken of it in the. article of go- 

I Sec Herod. I ». o. 171. ; Ptuf. I 1. c. 14. 
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▼crnment k ^ Their defign fucceeded v thr Greeks were H&t 
long of perceiving and acknowledging the advantages of agfcfc 
culture :' they gave themfelves tip to it with: much- ardour an* 
fuccefe. 

Barley Was the firft fpecies of grain' whidh the Creek* chltS-> 
tatted *, and the plains of Rharia were the fiWfc which Were 
fbwn- iii Attica *» The forts of gtains which were fowrtf there 
Are not indeed fpecified by the marbles ; the word' is effected*/ 
but? we mat fuppty it from Paufanias; Thfe author fays, tttoc^ 
in. remembrance' of the firft eflays of agriculture^ the- fort o£ 
cakes which the Athenians irfed in their factifieei we*e' ftilf 
made in his time with barley gathered from the field* Of Rfca-* 
ria ■*. We are ignorant in what time they begsafa ft> cultivate* 
in Greece wheat and other grains. There i» rdonv for ex&ftl j 
pie* to doubt* if in the ages we now fpeak, or even* for a loftjrf 
time afterwards, the Greeks had any knowledge of oatss We 
fee that, in the time of the war of Troy, baflejr was the com*' 
toon food of the horfes *. 

Homer and Hefidd are thebhly perfonS who csrti giie u& ainjfc 
knowledge of the manner in which the ancient Greeks culti- 
vated their, lands. We may judge of thefe original p*a£fcices 
by thofe which fubfifted in the tkneS of thefe authors* It ap- 
pears that they then gave three ploughing* to the ground p. 
Two forts of ploughs we*e*inufe: one wlrich- was otoly a 



* £. f . art.* 8. p. €5, & €6'. 
, 1 Dioiryf: Halicarn. 1. a. p.pj. ; Wat. I. a. p. aoi. H.; PKti. I. 18. fed. 14? 
^ 108. ; Panf. 1. 1. c. 38 ; Pindar, fchol. ad Olymp. od. 9. p. 9 3* 

m Mtfm. Oxon. ef>. 13. Pltrtarch feems td oppoie this tradition, t. a. p. 144. 
A. 

n 1. t. c. 38. ° OdyfT I. 4. v- 4*- 

P Ibid. 1. j. v 117.; ftefiod. Theog. v. 97*. See SalmaC Win. exercit. p. 
509, &c. ; Le Clerc, not. in HeGod. p. z6 4» & 266. 

I think # we perceive a glnripfc of that ancient praftice in the name of Tripto- 
kmuf. JLe Ctcfc, according to his caftom, has fearchedin the' oriental languages 
the etymology of this word. Triptolemus, according to htS'Opinion, figm6es 
indker of 'the ridges. .Bihl. univcrf. t. 6. p. 54, & 91. * 

Bat I think that it would be more natural to draw the name of Triptolcnius 
from two Greek words T^ij Sc 7r«>.g#, ter verfo. 

This name probably hss allufion to the cuftom of ploughing" the land three 
times; a cuftom which the tradition of the Greeks: implies, without- doubt, to 
have been (hewn by Triptolemus. A paflage of Hcliod Jeems to favour this 
conjecture. See Thcog. v. 97 *• 
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tingle piece of wood ; the other, more compounded, cOnfifted 
of two pieces of wood, Contrived in fuch a manner, that one 
part made the body of the plough, and the other ferved to 
yoke thfe oxen to. I have Borrowed from Hefiod this defcrip* 
tion * : but I confefs* at the fame time, it is not eafy to form 
a clear and peffeft idea of all its conftruftion. We may fay, 
in general, that thefe ploughs were very fi/nple 5 they had 
ho wheels, and wg do not find that they had any iron about 
them *. 

Oicn and mules appear to have been the animals which the 
Greeks made ufe of mbft commonly for tillage r . They ufed 
mules preferably to oxen when they wanted to open the earth 
lightly, as when they gave to the field a fecohd ploughing c . 
We may cohje&ure alfo, and with much reafon, that horfes 
were fonietirri£s ufed iri this work *. 

The Greeks had been a long time without the knowledge of 
the Harrow. This machine does hot appear to have been in 
life even in the time of Hefiod. We fee in reality, that this 
poet employs a young flave to cbver with a fpade the feeds 
fpreiid oil the fiirface of the earth u . 

The euftom of manuring the grounds was eftablifhed very 
anciently in Greece. Pliny attributes the invention of it to 
Augeas* fo famous in Greek antiquity for, the immenfe quan- 
tity of his flocks*. The care of cleaning the ftables of this 

<t Wc miy conjecture this from the epithets that the poet gives to the two 
ploughs of which he fpeaks, Opcr. & dies, v. 431, & 433* See Grzvius, 
le&ion. Hefiod. p. 48, & 49.; Horn. Iliad, 1. xo. v. 353. & fchol. ad nunc 
verf. . 

• They might objeft that Homer, Iliad, 1. 13. v. 835. in fpeaking of a mafs 
of iron, fays, that it might be of great ufe to an bulbandman, and conclude 
from thence that it ihould enter into the conftmOion-of ploughs. But I think 
that the poet would only fay, that iron was proper to make many of the tools of 
which they had need for the country, fuch as fickles, axes, &c. The reafon on 
%hich I ground this is, that if they had nfed iron in the conftruction of ploughs, 
the fturc, without doubt, ought to have been made uf it. Sue Hefiod, who was 
probably pofterior to Homer, fays plainly, that the (hare was made of a fort of 
oak very hard, called *r{w>@*. Op. & dies, v. 430** 

r Hefiod, op. & dies, v. 46". 

f See Iliad, L 10. v. 351, &c; OdyfT. 1. 8. v. 114. 

' Hefiod, op. & dies, v. 8 1 5. u Id. opera, V. 4*0 » &C. 

* JU. 17. fca. 6*. p. $$. 
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f rincc was, fay they, one of the labours which Eryftheus im- 
pofed on Hercules *. What is certain, is, that the fecret of 
meliorating the grounds, and fertilizing them by means of 
manure, was known to the Greeks in the moft ancient times. 
Homer fpeaks of it precifcly ». Cicero* and Pliny* had al- 
ready remarked it c * 

Thefe people had a maimer of making their harveft different 
from that which we pra&ife at prefent. Their reapers did not 
range themfelves in a line as ours do. They divided them- 
felves into* rfro parties, and /fetch taking an end of a ridge, ad- 
vancing one againft the other, they met about the middle of 
the field d . The Greeks did not heap up their grains in (heaves 
in the barns, as is our pra&ice. They put them in veflels of 
earth, or in bafkets deftined for that purpofe*. Inftead of 
beating the corn with flails, they made the oxen tread it f . 
There is great reafon to think, that the fan which they ufed 
had no refemblance to ours. We may conje&ure, that this 
machine was made a good deal like a fhovel *• 

I have already faid elfewhere, that the Greeks originally, 
like all other people, had been ignorant of the art of reducing 
their gram to meal. They then eat h green and half-roafted *• 
They learned afterwards to grind it. This art muft have been 
very rude in the beginning. They knew nothing but the 
peftle arid mortar ta reduce the gram into flour b . The Greeks, 
by degrees, had in ufe han4-mills. We have feen, that they 



T Diod. l. 4. p. *$•. j Pauf. 1. 5. c. i. p. 377. 

* OdyfT. 1. 17. v. xp7, &c. 

* De fenett. n. 15. t. 3. p. 311, 
b L. 17. feci, tf. p. 55. 

c The paflagc of Homer meant by Cicero and by Pliny, is found in the Ody£ 
fey, I. ij. v. t%$, & %x6. 

They fpeak of Laertet, lathe? of Ulyfles, whom Homer, according to thefe 
two authors, represents employed in manuring bis lands. It is in this fenfc that 
they tranflate the w«rd Xtr^m'^treh ufed by this poet, though literally this 
word means (imply , to reufe or rake* But without having recourse to this paf- 
fage, which may be dubious, we find in that which I have quoted the cuftom of 
manuring the grounds cftablifhed in a precife manner. 

d Iliad, 1. ti. v. 67, &c. e Keuod, op. v. 475, &481, die. 

t Iliad, 1. »o. v. 495, See, 

« OdyfT. I. 1 1. v. 1*5. See the notes of Mad. Durier. 

* Supra, |K 179. * Hefiod. op. v. 4*3- 

gar* 
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gave the honour of this invention to Myles, fon of Lelex firft 
king of Laconia*. Theft machines, notwithftanding, . were 
very imperfeft. They were ignorant then o£ the art of ma- 
king them move by means of water and of wind. The anci- 
ents, during many ages, knew nothing but hand-mills. In 
Greece *, as well as Egypt k , it was the women who were char- 
ged with the labour of turning the mill. 
' The Greeks had a cuftom of givmg to the grains, before 
they ground them, many preparations, which proved how very 
imperfeft the machines were which they employed in that ope- 
ration. They began by fteeping the grains in water. They 
then left them to dry for a whole month ; and afterwards' dried 
them by the fire. It was only after all thefe operations that 
they brought their corn to the mill K I have explained elfe- 
where the motives of all thefe preparations m . 

I have nothing particular to fay of the manner in which the 
Greeks ufed the flour in the firft times. I have fpoke fufficient- 
ly of thefe ancient pra&ices in the firft part of this work \ 
We cannot determine the time in which the art of making 
bread began ro be known in Greece. Tradition gives the ho- 
nour of this invention to the god Pan . We fee by Homer, 
that this difcovery mull have been very ancient p . I (halj re- 
mark farther, that in the heroic times the women appear to 
have been the only perfons who concerned themfelvcs in the 
care of preparing this aliment q . 



• Supra, p. in. * Odyff. 1. ?• ▼• »°5» &«. L *°« v. to;, &c. 

k See part i. book *. chap. i. ' Plin. 1. 18. felt. 14. p. xo8. 

m Part 1. book a. chap 1. tt Book *. chap. 1. 

Cafljodor. var. 1. 6*. formul. x8. p. 10$. 

P Iliad, 1. 0. v. xitf.; Odyfll !. 1. v. 147. 

n Sec QdylT, L 7. v. 103, &c. 1. 18. v. $59, &.5*o*i Herod. 1. S. n. 137. 
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ARTICLE II. 

Qf tpe Art qf making Wine. 



T 



"'HE epoch in which trje Greeks bad begun tq pultivate thq 
vine, and to know the art of making wipe, labours under, 
almoft as many difficulties as tfyat of tillage. The Athenians 
pretend equally to have communicated this knowledge to all 
Greece r . Tjiey place the epoch in tlje reigp of fandior* thq 
Firft f , fifth king of Athens, 1463 years before Chrift. Bu$ 
they were not agreed about the author qf tjiis difcoyery. Some 
give that honour to Bacchus % others to one Eumolpus, whq 
had, fay they, quitted Thrace, his original cpuntry, to come 
and fettle in Attica u . I do not think we ought to pay much 
regard to this pretenfion of the Athenians. In all refpe&s, \% 
appears to me to have no foundation. 

The greateft part of ancient authors agree to give $e difco- 
very of the vine to Bacchus. *They acknowledge, \% is true f 
many perfons who have borne thaj; name 5 neverthelefs, it is 
only to one who pafled for the fon of Jupiter. We ought, 
therefore, to make the firft knowledge which the Greeks ha4 
of making wine, to afcend to the ages in which the Titans had 
reigned in that part pf Europe $ and I think in reality, that 
the culture of the vine had beeri introduced among the Greeks 
under the dominion of thefe princes. But it mud have been 

' . *.: • ■• •••••: t , >,' * ....1. . 4 • • ;• • ? 

with this knowledge as with many others which were abolifhed 
in the trouble and cpnfufion which the extinction of tb$ family, 
of the Titans and the deftruftion of their empire, occafioned 
in Greece. 

I have already (aid, tha^ fome time after this event, the 



* Apollod, |. 3. p. 197.; Hygin. fab. 13d. ; Juftin. \. i. c. tf. 5 P^uf, 1. 1. c. 2 ; 
Proper*. 1. i. eleg. 33. v; ao. ' ' ' 

f Apollod. I.3 p. 197. * Id. ibid.; Hygin. fab. 130. 

w Plin. 1. 7» &&."sy» p. 415. Pliny makes this Eumolpus an Athenian, but he 
js wrong. He was* originally of Thrace, from whence he Came to fettle at Athens. 
See Strabo. 1. 7. p. 494* ' ' " 
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pondu&prs of new colonies, had brought into Greece the 
arts under the aufpices of the gods honoured in the ccunr 
tries from whence they came : depending on this principle, % 
conjecture, that Ba?qtia had been the firft diftrift of Greece 
where the culture of the vine had b^en renewed. Cadmus, 
at the head of a Phoenician colony, fettled there 15 19 year* 
before the Chriftian sera. This prjnce had learned, in hj$ 
travels, the art ojf planting the vine. He made \t known 
fo his fubje&s, and eftablifhed at the fame time the wpr T 
{hip of Bacchus, to whom the tradition of the people of 
jhe eaft had given the honour of the difrpvery of wine ? 
Every thing feems fo favour -this fyflem. The Greeks faid, 
that their Bacchus was the ifiue of Jupiter and of Semele, 
daughter of Cadmus. Herodotus gives us the explication of 
this fable, by teaching us, that this prince introduced the wor- 
ship of Bacchus into Greece x . Yet I believe, from the rea- 
fons I have already given, that Cadmus only made a renewal of 

it. - 

The Greeks had yery particular methods of making wine. 
After haying cut the grapes, they expofed them ten days to the 
fun and to the coplnefs of the night. They put them afterwards 
into the {hade for five days, and the fixth they (lamped them * 
This method was very long and yery troublefome. It was with 
great difficulty they could make a large quantity of wine at a 
fime. They muft have had a confiderable quantity of groun4 
to fpread and expofe the quantity of grapes fufficient to 
make, for example, ten butts of wine. And there muft 
not have, been a lefs fpaqe, an,d more precautions afterward^ 
fo make thefe grapes dry in the (hade. All thefe methods 
were fubjedfc to great inconveniencies. The wine at that 
time muft haye been very dear in Greece, although they 
eolJe&ed a great quantity. We may alfo judge of this, 
by the epithets which Corner gives to many of thefe coun- 
tries. ' ' 



* L. 1. n. 49. 

y OdyfT 1. 7. v. ii», fce.; Hefiod. opcr. v» tfn, &c. Sec Mad. Daciei's note? 
•n the jrth book of the Qdyflly, p. j6o. 
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The Greeks did not keep their wines in calks. The uieful 
invention of thefe veflels of wood, fo commodious, was un- 
known to them. They put their wines in borachios, and very 
often into great veffels of earthen ware z . The Athenians were 
particularly famous for making of thefe forts of veflels a . But 
the cuftom of keeping the wine in thefe earthen veflels, liable 
to be broken, or in thefe leather-bags, fubje& to contrafk bad 
fmells, or to unrip, rendered at that time the carriage of wines 
very difficult, and the keeping of them lefe fure than with ,us at 
prefent. 

Wine* if we believe fome authors, was not the only prefent 
which Bacchus made to the Greeks. After the example of 
Ofiris, he taught them to compofe with water and barley a li- 
quor, which, for ftrength and goodnefs, approached to wine b . 
Ovid, fpeaking of the meeting that Ceres, exhaufted with wea- 
rinefe, had with an old woman named Baubo, fays, that the 
goddefs, having demanded fome water, the old woman pre- 
fented her with a liquor compofed of dried grain c . It feems, 
that the authors whom I cite would mean beer ; but we may 
doubt if the knowledge of that liquor had been as ancient in 
Greece as they fay. Homer never mentions it. Is it with de- 
fign ? or rather, is it not a mark, that in his time beer was not 
in ufe? 



ARTICLE O. 

Of the Art of making Oil. 

'"pHough I have thought we fliould refufe to the Athe- 

nians the honour of having communicated to all Greece 

tillage and the culture of the vine, I (hall not fay fo much of 

all that concerns the plantation of olives, and the art of draw- 

* Odyff. 1. 9. v. 19$.; Iliad, 1. 9. v. 4^5* > Herod. 1. 3. n. 6\; Diod. 1. 5* ?♦ 
380.; Plin. 1. 3*. (elt 4$. p» 7x1. 

* See Cafaub. not. in Athen. 1. 1. e. »i. p. 6*$. 

b Diod. 1. 4* p. »4&* c Mourn. L j. v, 449, &c 

ing 
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ing oil from their fruit. Attica appears to hare been incon- 
teftably the firft country in Greece, in which that part of 
agriculture is faid to have been known d . The Athenians were 
indebted for it to Cecrops. This prince came from Sais e , a 
city of the Lower Egypt, where the culture of the olive-tree 
was die principal occupation of the inhabitants'. Cecrops, 
who found the foil of Attica very proper for that fort of trees, 
took care to have them planted *. The fuccefs anfwered his 
expectation. Athens in a little time became famous for the 
excellence of its oil. It was even anciently the only place in 
Greece where olives were to be found h . 

Antiquity thought they were indebted to Minerva for 
the difcovery of this tree '. Moreover, this goddefe was 
particularly reverenced at Sais k . The culture of the olive 
was then brought into Greece under ihe aufpices of Mi- 
nerva. Cecrops, in imparting that knowledge to the inha- 
bitants of Attica, took occafion to eftabliih, at the fame time, 
the worfliip of that goddefs K The fcaft of Minerva was 
celebrated at Athens m in the fame manner as at Sais n , by 
lighting an innumerable quantity of lamps. The Greeks 
have propagated many fables about all thefe events; they 
relate, that Minerva and Neptune had entered into a dis- 
pute about the honour of giving a name to the city of 
Athens. The queftion was to determine this difpute. Some 
faid, that they would refer it to Cecrops ° ;• others, that the 
oracle ordered all the people to be affembled p ; fome, laftly*, 
that the twelve great gods were chofen to judge of the difpute. 
However it was, they determined, that thofe of the two divi- 
nities who could produce the mod ufeful invention fliould name 



d Herod 1. $. n. 82.; M\hn. ran hid. 1. 3. c. 38.; Jo din, 1. %, c. d". 

c Diod* 1. 1. p. 33. f Herod. 1. x. n. 59, & 6x« 

t Syncell. p. 153. B. *» Herod. 1. 5. n. 8*. 

i Virg. georg. I. t. ▼. 18.5 Diod. I» j. p. 389. 

k Herod.- 1. x. n. 59, & ox. ; Cicero de oat. deor. L 3. n. 13. t. a. p. $o#. 

1 Pauf. L 1. c. »7. L a. c. 30". j Eufeb. przp. eyang. 1, 10. c. 9. p. 485. 

fl> Mar(h. p. ia8. 

a Herod. 1. x. n. da. 

• Eufeb. chron. 1. x. p. 7$. 

9 Varro apud Auguft. de civit. Dei, 1. 18. chap. 9. 

q Apollod. 1. 3. p. 191. 
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the city they were building. Neptune, with a ftroke of hii 
tridetit, made a horfe come but of a rock: Minerva, by ftriking 
the earth with a lance; nwfde an olive-tree come up i this pro- 
duction got her the viftory. The explication of this fable is 
not very difficult to penetrate into; 

It appear^ that it was not without fome difficulty that Cc- 
crops engaged the inhabitants of Attica tor apply themfelves 
to the culture of olive-trees. The eftablHhmeni of the wor- 
ship df the gods wa$ at that time too intimately confreftedi 
with the eftablifhment of the arts to receive one without the 
other. To adopt the worfhip of Minerva was to declare, that 
they Would apply themfelves to thofe arts of which that god- 
defi pafied for the inventrefe. The ancient inhabitants of 
Attica, profiting by their neighbourhood to the fea, were ac- 
cuftomed to piracy. Neptune of confequence was .their tu- 
telar divinity. One party oppofed the new eftablifhment of 
Cecrops ; he would change the ancient faanner of life. This 
prince, neverthelefs; found the means to gain the greateft 
number of the inhabitants, and the plurality of votes gave 
it for the worfhip of Minerva, that is to fay, the preference ttf 
agriculture. 

Yet we fe^ In the circumftahces of this fable, that fpirit of 
tanity, which, in the latter times, has brought the Greeks to 
invent the moft extraordinary fictions to bring back to jtheir 
fcods the inventibri and merit of all the arts: They had re- 
ceived thefti from their firft fovereigns, who, coming out of 
pbYiccd countries, had brought into Greece the difcoveries 
forgotten of unknown till their arrival; They had intro- 
duced, at the fame time* the worfhip of the gods who were 
{bought to be the authors of all thefe inventions. They in- 
fenfibly confounded the hiftory arid motives of thefe eftablifh- 
ments. The Greeks, naturally vain, and lovers of the mar- 
vellous, perplexed the ideas and obfeured tradition, - to attribute 
to the divinities which they had treated the difcovery of all the * 
arts. 

I have /poken, ill the firft part of this work, of the different 
methods invented originally to give light in the night. We 
have there feen, that the more or the lefs induftry in the 

ways. 
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i*ay* whkh men invented to remedy the oh&uiity of dark* 
»e&, diftingtufted barbarous people from poli&ed nations. If . 
this pfoj^fltipft is tmietf *e may fay, thaty in this refpeft, tho 
Greeks in the heroic ages did not differ any thing from the poo? 
pie of whom we oow ftotm ttfe q»oft difadvantageous idea. 
Their little ktdft&y kid not permitted them to procure any of 
the proper rfleans to give light eafily and epmebodioufly during. 
the night. * - ■■ 

The Greeks ^ere no* at that time ignorant of the art of 
ioakiog ott : yet they had not the tile of krops. They like*, 
irife knevt #ai and fallow, but had nc* .fipuiitt the fecret to 
draw from fheni their principal Utility. Thefe people, at the 
times 1 am fpealtng o^ were lighted only by fires which 
tftey had lii tfielr apartments K The pripeca, and thofe 
ifrbd piqoe4 ihemfetves upop delicacy, burnt odoriferous 
-wpods « . Virgil has eotfformed to the cuftprn of thefe WWiifc 
times, when he lays* (hat Circe rnsde then bitcn cedar to Jigkft 
lies'. ' 

With regard to torches, which are often mentioned aa£ 
fpoken of in Homer, the^ were pieces of wood fplit length- 
wife, which they ci/nied }n thejr Jiaiid when they went in thq 
night from oiie place to another u ( . I have fliewn, in the firft 
part of this wdrk, the antiquity and the injlverfality of this 
pra&ice x . I (hall add, that probably they employed for this 
qfe refmous woods. 

Homer, indeed, has ufcd to one occajiofv a tcnPi which* 
at firft fight, would make us think the Greeks knew lamps in 
the heroic times. He tells us in the Odyffey, that Minerva 
took a va^e pf gpld tp Jigfa WlyjTes y : bm i? is rpore tha^i pro- 
bable, that this vafe was not a lamp. In reality, there is never 
any thing fppfcen of by tfei? poet which has any relation to thefe 
fort of machines: we fee. on the contrary, that on al| pecafious* 
Where he could have placed lamps, he only {peaks of burning 

' OdyiT. 1. 5. v. jo*. 1. 10. v. fo$, &<. L 19. v. 63, 8?e, 

( Odyff. I j. v. 59, Be 60. 

* Vrit odoratam nofturna in famine cednm* ZBneid, 1. 7. ▼. 1 J. 

u odyff. 1. 18. y. 309, $20, Be 316. * 8. a. chty. 1. art* 4* 

y L. 19. v. 34. . ■ * 

Vol. IL Bb torches. 
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torches. Alfo the fcholiafts believe, that the word, which 
Homer has ufed to defign the vafe carried by Minerva, fhould 
be underftood of a (heath of gold into which they had put a * 
torch z . I (hould rather think, that they meant a fort of cba- 
fingnliOi, into* which they put pieces of wood to make the fire 
lively and clear. The Turks ufe even* at this day; td give them 
light, machines very like them V. ♦ 

But be it as it would, we may be allured that there is no 
mention made m Homer of oil, of wax, or of tallow, to give 
light. The Greeks ia the heroic tunes never ufed tallow, or r 
to fpeak more properly, gceafe, but to rub and foften things' 
which time had hardened *, With refpe£fc to wax, although, 
they knew it, they employed it for quite another ufe than to- 
bum *. As to oil, they inconteftably never ufed it but to anoint 
and rub themfelves. I confefs r that lamps being fo ancient 
lb Afia and in Egypt as we have feen c , it i* very aftontfhing^ 
chat the knowledge of them had not as yet got into Greece at. 
the time of the watf of Troy j but their ignorance in this re*: 
$e& is not kfe certain- 

ARTICLE IV. 
Of the Culture of Fruit-tree** . 

|T .is certain, that the Greeks did not apply very early 
- to the culture of fruit-trees. Fig* and pears appear to 



2 Ad OdyfT. 1. 19. v. 34. . * Trev. Man. ifxi. p. 3.7 ?r- 

Hontcr only defigns what Minerva took to light Ulyfles with, by thfe word? 
*v%tov. It is certain, that, in the ages- pofterior to Homer, they coqlhntly 
underftood by *©%»«*, a lamp; but I do not think, that, in Homer, that word 
ought to have the fame fignification ; for he never fpeaks of oil for* giving light. 
I (hould think then that Av%tfe«, in this paffege, means a- fort of cha6ng-difh, 
where they put little pieces of lighted wood. Moreover, this is the only timp 
*hat the term At>#»*« is found in Homer. 

hSceOydfT. Ui. v. 178, &c. 

• They covered with wax, (hips, tablets of wood to write on, &c. The only 
time it is mentioned in Homer, is on account of Ulyfles, who, the poet fays, u- 
ied wax to ftop the ears of his companions,, to hinder them from hearing the 
voice of the fyrens. OdyfT. 1. x*. v. 173. 

« Part x. b. a. chap. 1. art. 4; 
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he the firft fort of fruits which they knew d : we may add t© 
thefe apples. We indeed fee fig-trees, pear-trees, and apple* 
trees in the defcription which Homer gives of the orchard 
of Laertes*, father of Ulyffes. Figs particularly were re- 
garded as the firft aliment of agreeable tafte which the 
Greeks ufedf. The different traditions which thefe people 
have propagated about the epoch in which they had known this 
fruit, prove, as I have already faid, that the firft principles of 
agriculture were very anciently known in Greece ; that this art 
had fuffered interruptions. Some in reality carry back tht 
knowledge of the fig-tree to Bacchus &, and place that event 
under PandionX*, who reigned at Athens 1463 years before 
Chrift. Others give this honour to Ceres *, whofe arrival in 
Greece they fix in the feign of Erechtheus*, 1426 years be^ 
fore the Chriftian sera* But, following another tradition, the 
Greeks had known the fig-tree long before thefe epochs. This 
tradition imported, that Syceus, one of the Titans, fon of 
the earth, ; being purfued by Jupiter, the tender mother had 
made the fig-tree come out of her bofom to ferve for an a- 
ifylum and the nourifhment at the fame time of this well-be- 
loved fon '. • 

AH thefe variations make us fee that the Greeks had recei- 
ved feme knowledge ©f agriculture under the dominion of the 
Titans. The troubles which arofe upon the death of thefe 
princes, made them negleft the culture of the earth,, which 
the new colonies that came out of Egypt and Phoenicia refto- 
red again to honour in Greece, about the commencement of the 
ages we are now running over. 

We cannot enter into any detail of the manner in~ which 
the Greeks cultivated fruhMrees in the heroic times. There k 
nothing can inftruft us in it : I think they were at that time 
very ignorant in this part of agriculture. They harc tiot 
thought fit to reduce it into precepts. I fancy I have fufficie*it> 



<I Elian, w. hift. 1. 3. «. 39. ; Plat. t. %. p. 303. A. 
e Ody(T 1. 14. v. 337. &c. f Athcn. 1. 3. c. 1. p. 74. 

8 Athcn. c. 5. p. 78. , h Apollpd. 1. 3. p.. 197. 

i PauC 1. 1. c. 37. p. 89. k Marin. Oxon. ep. 12. 



4 Albcn. 1. p c. |. p. 78. 
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tj ptcnreA eUewhete, chat the art of grafting was then aMolutc* 
ly unknown *. To the proof* which | bare given, we may 
add the reflection which Hefiod made with refpeft to ofi*e* 
trees. This author, according to Pliny 11 , (aid, that fao man ha4 
«rer fotn the frnit of the olive-tree which he bad planted 5 a 
£gn that is his time the Greeks yet pmderftood icrj Utile oF 
jthe culture df fruit-trees. 

I fh*U fcbfehre farther on the fpbjefi of fig-trees, that the 
. free to which they g**e that name in Greece, was not of thf 
ifrme fpecies with that which grttws in our climates. That fort 
of fig-tree is much more fertile than quts % but its fruits can* 
fiot come to maturity before they have been pricked by infe&S} 
which ingencjer in the fruit a certain fcrt of wild fig, palled bf 
the ancients Caprificus. Thus they cook great care to plant 
(hem on the fides of their domeftic fig-trees *. This cuftdm i* 
continued even at this time in die iflcs of the Ar£hif>c4ago K 
We muft obfenre further, that thefe fort of figs~are ftr from 
being comparable to ours, for goodndb and delicacy r * > 

I think J can add 130 this article feme other practices wh<c| 
have a great relation to agriculture, taken from the general ide^ 
of the productions and labours of the country. 

Tfce moft common arid the moft ordinary aits are not 
certainly the leaft ufeftd. Strabo, fpeakihg of the ancient 
inhabitants of Great Britain, observes, that thefe people, who 
had many herds, did no{ know the art of curdling the milk, 
and making it into cheefe. He gives* with great reafon, thfe 
|k£k as a mark of the groffiieft and ignorance of that na«. 
fion f . The Greeks, in the ages we are at prefent (peaking oft 
Were not'fc deftituce' of knowledge. They were iriftrufted in 
the art' of making eheefts, Homer Ipeaks often of them *. 
The (freaks pretend to have been indebted for that know- 

*■ 

*■ tttfapra, d»a£. 1. p. Btf, & 87. a \*. 15. fetf. a. p. 734. 

o Tdurncfort, voyage du Levant, t. i . p. 340. 

P Ailft* hift. animal. 1. 5. c. 31. p: 857.; Theophraft. de cauf. plant. 1. a. d 
la, p. 146.J Plin. I. 15. fitft. ai. p. 747.3 Adicn. 1. 3. c 4. p. 7$, 77. 
' 3 Tournefort, kco cit. p. 338, &c. 

f Ibid. p. 340. f L. 4. p. 305. 

t Iliad. ]. ij, v. «jS.i Odjrff. i. 7. v. aaj. 

* # ' kdgfc 
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fcdgc to Arffteas King t>f Arcadia «. He had, fay they, fnoie* 
pver tanght tihem the ait of raifing bees, and mating vfc of 
their honey *. ( I ihouW doubt much of this laft fad. It ap* 
pears that in the heroic time* thty did not fcijoW in Qreecfc tht 
p& of hives*. We may eqftje&are this from a paffage ia whkh 
Homer compares the army of this Grcek3 to a fwarm of bees. 
fie dbes not make thcin cpme tmt pf a hive, but oat of th$ 
.cliffs pf a rock *. 

C H A P. Ifl. * 
Of Clothing 

Tftft iftanner it* whiclj the firft inhabitants of Greece we*« 
clothed, agfwered to Ae groffnefs of their manner** 
The fkins pf beafts*which they killed in the chace fenred them 
for covering ; but ji$t knowing the art of preparing thefe (kins* 
fhey wpre 4:hen> quite rough, apd with the hair -on z . The 
pnly ornament whiclj they eould imagine, was to wear die for 
without?. The finews of animals fenred them for thread, 
?thorns without doubt held the place of needles and bodkin** 
Tfhere remain yet in $e writings of Hefiod (races of thefe sa- 
pient cuftoms *>. 

We are ignorant in what time the Greeks learned the ait 
pf giving to flrios convenient preparations^ as to tan diem, tn 
pirry them, &c* Pliny makes one Tychcus, a native of B«eo- 
tia c j author pf {his invention, , without xqarlpHg i^what sqje 

u Juftin. 1. *j. c. 7. 

Arifleus had married Autoaoe, dk^gft+f Cattitais, JftjEA fr&Wfr. V. 07 7- 5 
Diod. I. 4. p. 3*4. 

* Diod. Juftin. iocis clt. 

fr -Iliad. 1. a. v. 87, *v. tfrefya ind*** intiefiod. ^Thfeg.*. &*,* <Jfc.*hefc 
words, r/(«f«f and o^tC***, ufed afterwards to mean the «hiVes mh*rt thesis 
make their honey. But iridependendy of thefe two words not being found in 
•Homer, and that we have many rdafons to think Hefiod poftcric* tothfc poe*,£ s 
would not even conclude from the word* of Hefiod, that the Gxeaks knew in kifi 
timcihe art of gathering the bees into hives. * ft this practice had been known in 
the ages in which Hefiod wrote, he would probably have given fome precept?, 
a» Virgil has done in his Georgics. 

* Diod. I. 1.. p. 151.; Pai*f. I. 8, C. ». p. 50*. m Panf. 1. 10. c. 38. p. *oj. 
t> Sec HefioJ. opcr. V. 544. c J,, 7, ftO, tf> ju^t*. 
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this artift lived. Homer fpeaks of a workman of this name 
greatly celebrated, in the heroic times, for his (kill in preparing 
and dreffing (kins. Among other works he had, fays he, made 
the fhield of Ajax^. Yet there is nonappearance that this 
(hould be the fame perfon to whom Pliny has attributed the in- 
vention of currying fkins. This' art muft have been known in 
Greece long before the war of Troy ; but it is not poffibk to 
determine precifely the epoch. 

It is not the fame with refpeft to weaving. I think we may 
very well refer this eftablifhment in Greece* to the time of Ce- 
crops. This prince came from Egypt, where the art of fpin- 
«ing wool, and the art of making fluffs, was known very an- 
ciently. He made known this invention to the inhabitants of 
Attica. The few memoirs which now remain to us of the 
origin of weaving in Greece, agree very well with this con- 
jecture. - The Athenians were looked upon in antiquity as the 
firit who had known the art of making fluffs of wool and flax. 
*H$ey are faid even to have communicated thefe difcoveries to 
all Greece 11 . We Hkewife know, that Athens in all times has 
"been renowned for thfe (kill of its inhabitants in weaving. The 
quality of the foil of Attica contributed much to the rapid 
progrefs which this art made among thefe people. The wool 
of that country was reckoned, in the judgment of the ancients, 
the beft that was known c * 

It is very important for the quality of the wool to keep the 
Iheep in very great neatnefs. We could not carry our attention 
farther, in this refpeft, than certain people o( Greece carried it. 
To procure the fineft and beft-conditioned wool, their precau- 
tion went fo far as to cover the fkins of their fheep f, left the 
injuries of the air fhould alter the fleece, and left they fhould 
contraft any dirt. 

. We fee by the manner in which the Greeks anciently ftript 
their fheep of their Wool, how imperfe£k the mechanic art* 
were among thofe people in the early times- There is a cer- 
tain time of the year when the wool of the flieep comes off of 

c Iliad, 1. 7. v. *ao, &c. 

4 Jiuftin. 1. z.c. 6. * See Volfius de idol. 1. 3. c. 70. 

t $lian. w. hift. 1* U. C. StifXfioa. Laert. 1. 4, fe^m. 41. p. 33 J. 

Weif- 
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itfelf. The Greeks took advantage of that time to procure the 
wool of thefe animals, and tore it off*. It was beqaufe they 
wanted fheers at that time, or other inftmments proper for 
that operation. This cuftom did not fuhfift in the time of. 
Hefiod, they knew then to (hear .their flieep h . 

I have faid, in the firft part of this work, that anciently 
the mechanics were difpofed in fuch a manner that they could 
only work (landing ». This cuftom fubfifted ftill in Greece to- 
the heroic times, Homer not permitting us to doubt of it*. 
Moreover, the fluffs which they then made, were very badly 
prepared. They had not yet found the . art of fulimg them. 
That art was not known in Greece till fome time aftec the age* 
which we are at prefent fpeaking of. They give the honour of 
k to one Nicias of Megara '. 

A. very curious queftion prefents itfelf to. us on this fub-. 
je&, the examination of which deferves forae attention. Ho- 
mer gives us to underftand, that, at the time of the war of Troy*, 
they ufed oil in the preparation of their fluffs m . But what was 
ihe end of this pradice ? In what could it confift ? Was it to 



* Varro, de re raft. t. a. e. u.; Plin. 1. 8. feci. 73. p. 474.; IGdor. orig. f. xo. 
t. n. 

» Op. & dies, y. 77$. i B. a. chap. a. 

• fc Iliad. 1. t. v\ 31. See Jon; de pi£t. veter. 1. x . c. 4. p. x*. 

It may be objected what Homer fays of the Phaeacians, Odyff. I. 7. v. 105^ 
& xo6. ' * 

"Hps**i, 

and from thence conclude, that, in the heroic times, the women had already quit- 
ted the troublefome caftom of working ftandiag. But there fe.the greatcft realbit 
to think, that the wortl iittvxt ought only to refer to thofe that fpma, and nof 
to thofe that worked at any trade. This is the more certain, as Euftathius, ta 
Whom this pa&ge was not unknown* fays pofitivciy, in commenting ow the 
31ft verfe of the ift book of the Iliad, that, in the times of Homer, the women 
did not yet work fitting. 

1 Plin. 1. 7. fcG. 57. p. 414. 

Pliny, by faying that this Nicjas was of Megara, gives us to underfiand* that 
the art of fulling fluffs waft not known till after the ages of which we noWfpelk. 
Megara, in reality, according to Strabo, had not been built till after the retard of 
the Heraclidx, 1. 9. p. oo"s« 

It is true, that we find in Paufanias, !. x. c. 3?. that Megara was built before 
the Heradidz, and that they only repaired it, Btat the teftrmony of Paufanias 
ought not to overbalance that of Strabo, whofe exaltnefs is acknowledged by 
the whole world. This is alfo the fentiment of Vellcius Patcrculus, Li.ji.ju 
p. 4. ' \ 

» Iliad. I 18. V. 505, oV 505.5 Odyff L 7. v. xo». 
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glofs the ftuffs, to give them more finenefs, or to make them 
impenetrable to rain or bad weather ? This is teiy difficult to 
determine in a clear and precife manner : the poet has not en* 
icred into any detail or any explication of thefc different ob- 
je£ta. We learn by the nlodern travellers, that* iri China and 
the Eaft Indies, it is flill a pra&ioe to ufe oil for the prepara- 
tion of many fluffs. "What they hare faid of them ^riBj I be* 
lieve, give feme light on the queftidn we are about. 

When the Chinefe go a journey* they hate a cuftoffi of ta- 
king with them a fort of habits, of which the fluff is of a thick 
taffety, done over with many layers of thick oil. This oil has 
the fame efreft on thefe ftuffs that wat has oh our cloths: They 
lender them impenetrable to the rain *. The Ghinefe Have a- 
notber way of ufing oil. They ufe it to give to their fatins 4 
very lively and very ftiining luftre °; Thi6 laft procefs tomes 
near enough to that which they follow ifl the Eaft Indies for 
the making of thefe beautiful cotton-fluffs which come to ns 
from thofe countries* The laft preparation which they give 
to the thread of which they are made, is to rub them with 
oil p. 

Perhaps ajfp the Greek*. nfcd oil* and the best of the fire, to 
draw the worfted, and fpin their wool more finely and more 
eafily; The ftuffi made of thefe threads dipt in oil, were af- 
terwards fcoured by the means of falts and other preparation! 
which they ufed in fulling it. We may ehufe, among thefe 
different pra&ices, thpfe which we fhall think moft agreeable 
to the text of Homer ; for there is room to conje&ure, that he 
meant fome preparation nearly like thofe which I have ftewn« 
What is more certain is* that thefe paflages of Hegier a** aU 
moft unintelligible. 

n Mcmoirc fur la Chine dp S>. k fcomte, %, i. p. 44& 

Ibid. p. jor. 

P Lettr. edif. t. 15. p. 400. and 461. 
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CHAR IIL 

Of Arfhite&ure* 

THt Greeks were not the inventors of arfchite&iire, if by 
that word we underftafid fimply the art of joining to- 
gether materials, and comjpofing of them edifices for the con- 
venience and different ufes erf life; All policed people have 
had in thfe part of the arte* lights pretty near equal. Neceffity 
fuggefted to them the fame ideas and almoft the fame pra&ices, 
although relattte to the temperature of the feafons* and the in- 
fluence of the air proper to each climate. 

But archite&ure ddes not confift folely in the Wdrk of tht 
hands, arid irt a fimple mechanic labour. It ought on many 
occasions to endeavdur to produce the greatcft effe£b| to join 
elegancy with majefty, and delicacy with folidity. It id ta(te 
and intelligence which ought then to diredi the operations. 

Neither Afia nor Egypt can pretend to the glory of having 
invented* or even of having known the true beauties of arcbi* 
tc£fcure. The genius of thefe nations turned towards the gi- 
gantic and the marvellous, was more taken with the enormou* 
fize and prodigioufhefs of a building, than with the graces and 
noblenefs of |ts proportions. It is eafy to judge df this by what 
now remains to us of the monuments raifed in the eaft, and by 
the defcription the ancients have given us of thofe which exift 
no more # . 

It waft ftorn the Greeks that archite&ure has received that 
regularity, that order, that cntirenefe, which ate able to charm 
our eyes, k was their genius which brought forth thofe mag- 
nificent and fublime compofitions which we are never weary df 
admiring. We owe to them, in a word, all the beauties of 
which the art of building is capable. In this fenfe, we mar 
fay the Greeks have invented archite&ure. They have bor» 

• I (hall infift more particular!? on the taftc of the etiUrn- ptofltfo •tehitee- 
tore, ia the article of art* in the third part of this weak. 

Vol. II. Cc twed, 
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rowed nothing with regard to it from other nations. It is an 
art whfch they have entirely created, Greece has furniflied the 
models and prefcribed the rules which they^afterwards followed 
when they would execute monuments worthy to defcend to pe-* 
fterity. We find, in ttoe three orders of Grecian architecture, 
all that art can produce either for majefty, elegance, beauty* 
delicacy, or folidky # . 

- Afchite&ure, the fame as % the other arts* bad but a very 
poor beginning among the Greeks* Their houfes in early 
times were only fimple cabins, co«ftru&ed in a rude and 
grofe manner built of earth and clay 4 . They very much 
refembled the dens and caverns which thefe people fo long 
had dwelt in r . They found afterwards the art ojf making and 
burning bricks, and with them to build houfes. The Greeks 
give the honour of that invention to two inhabitants of At- 
tica named Eurialus and Hyperbius f . They were brothers • 
this is all we know of their hiftory. We are ignorant in what 
time they lived. 

The different colonies which came from Afia and Egypt 
fucceflively to fettle in Greece, contributed to the progrefe of 
archkefture.* The chiefs of thefe new colonies gathered the 
people of many diftri£b to build ckies and towns* and accus- 
tomed their new fubje&s to- lead a fedentary life. The origin 
of thefe eftablifhrncnts afcends to very eafly times* " We have 
feen, in the .firft part of riiia Work, that the cities of Argos 
and EleuAs* owed thek foundations to* the firft fovereigns of 
Greece c . They had even* as I have already faidy begun to 
build temples* u . 

The firft monuments which the Greeks railed, (hew us the 
groflhefs and the little knowledge they had m the art of 
building anciently. The temple of Delphosy fo renowned , 
fince for ks magnificence, and whkh> even in the times 

* See a parallel of the ancient architecture with the modern ; by M,dc Chanv 
-teay, pv »v 

* Plin. 1. 7. feci. 57. p. 413. 

* Id. ibid.; iEfchyl. in Prometh. vioclo, v. 440, &c. 

# t Plin. 1. 7. feci. 57. p. 4x3. * Book t, chap. 1. art. 5, 

' u ibid. book. '». chap. 3. 
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•we now fpeak of, was famous for the riches it contained x , thp 
temple of Delphos was originally only a fimple thatched build* 
ing covered with branches of laurel y . . 

In the time of Vitruvius they faw ftill at Athens, the remain* 
of a building in which the Areopagi afiembled in the beginning 
of their inftitution. This edifice, equally grofs and unformed f 
confided of a fort of cabin covered with fods *• Sftch was an- 
ciently the manner in which the Greets built. 

Architecture could fcarce have made any progrefs among 
thofe people before the arrival of Cadmus. The Greeks had 
forgot the art of working of metals, of which the Titan prince? 
had (hewn them the firft elements *. It was Cadmus, who, a$ 
the head of his colony, brought back into Greece fo necefTary a 
knowledge. He did more: he taught thefe people the art of 
procuring ftones from the bofom of the earth, the manner of 
cutting them b , and ufing them for the conftru&ion of build* 
ings. 

We meet with almofl unfurmountable contradictions, when 
we will critically inquire into and difcufs the knowledge which 
the Greeks had of architecture in the ages which we are going 
over at prefent. We may judge of this by the expofure of the 
fafts which the writers of antiquity have tranfinitted to us on 
Ais fubjeft. 

If we refer to the teftimony and the talte of Paufanias, we 
muft be obliged to place in the infancy of the arts among the 
Greeks, the moll wonderful monuments which thefe people had 
raifed. That author fpeajes of an edifice that Mynias king of 
Qrchomena built to fhut up his treafures c , and of the walls of 



* Iliad T 1. 9. v. 404, & 405.; Plin. L.3. feci, ao- p. 173. 

y Pauf. I. 10. c. 5. z Vitruv. I. *. c. 1. * Sec lnfra 9 chap. 4. 

b Plin. 1. 7. fe&. 57. p. 4x3. ; Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. 1. p. 363. 

c L. 9- c- 3 "- 

Mynias might reign about 1377 years before Chrift. Paufanias, iq effort, 
places the reign of this prince four generations before tf erculef, l f 9. c. z6, & 
37. As this hiftorian reckons twenty-five years for a generation, Mynias JhoultJ. 
have preceded the birth of Hercules about 100 years, which we may fix about fe? 
fenty years before the taking of Troy. 
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Tyrinttjus built by Practus d , as works-worthy the admiration of 
al| ages. He does not fear to put them in competition with 
the pyramids of Egypt; but I think this fentiment appears to me 
to labour under many difficulties. 

The edifice confirmed by Mynias was a fert of rotunda, a 
little flatted. All the building relied on a ftone which was tfc B 
tentre of the arch. It ferved for a key tp the whole work, on 
which refted all the parts. The whole monument wa$ built of 
marble c . The walls of Tyrinthus were built of rough (tones, 
but fo large, that, according tp Papfanias, two mules could 
with difficulty draw the lead of them. Little ftopes put in be, 
tween thefe great on es, filled up the intervals f . S$e what wer$ 
the monuments which this author, as J have already faid, com- 
pares to the pyramids of Egypt. 

To judge of thefe works, even from the defcriptjop of Paufar 
xtias, we fee nothing in them tp bp fo much cried up. Befides^ 
he is the only one who has mentioned them* Homer, Herodo- 
tus, Apollodorus, Diodprus, and Strabo, who had had fo many 
pecafions tp fpeajc pf the monuments of Greece, fay nothing of 
the building of Mynias. \Vjth jefpeQ j the walls of Tyrin- 
thus, they tell us, that they had been bi|ilt by the workmen that 
Praetus brought from Lycia 8 . Further, they onlf reprefent 
that place as a fmall citadel railed by Praetus in an advantageous 
poft to ferve him for a retreat K Yet we fhall not fufpeft, that 
thefe authors have defpifed the monm^eqts of Greece, and ftill 
lefs that they have negle£ted to fpeak of them. Laftly, let *** 
ohferve, that^accordihg to Paufapias, the edifice railed by My« 
nias was arched, a faft qo way credible, efpecially as it wa$ 
£onftru£ted of marble : yet there is great appearance, that, even 
at the time pf Homer, the Greeks did not know to work jnar- 



i Piuf. 1. p. C jtf. 

Prartus was brother of ^crifiiu, whefewigo falls in they Or 13791 before thrift, 

« Pauf. 1. 9. c. 38. f Id 1. a. c. as. 

$ Apollodor. 1. a. p. 08.; Strabo, 1 S. p. 571. 

^ Iliad, 1. a. v. $s%. ; Af°U°d« *• *• f« ?*•», Strain, 1. S. p. 5.7*r 
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He. We do not find in hi* poems any word to chara&crifc and 
diftinguUh it from other ftones. If noarh} e had been then knowtit 
could Homer have forgot it in the description of the palace of 
Alcinoui , and abo?e all, in the palace of Menelaus, where he 
fays there feone gold, fifocr, tin, ivory, and the moft rare pro- 
ductions K 

Laftly, it is very difficult to reconcile the date of thefe mo* 
fiuments with the epoch which the Greeks affign for the inven* 
tion of alnioft all the inftruments neceflkry for the conftru&ioa 
of edifices* If we belfeve the greateft part of the authors of an* 
tiquity, they owe to D^dsdus the plane, the faw, the wimble, 
the fcjuare, and the manner of taking and finding of level* by 
means of a plummet. It is .true, that Daedalus divided with 
his nephew Talus, Calus, Attains, or Perdix, (for authors dif- 
fer about his name), one part of the glory of thefe inventions k , 
The mother of this young man had intruded Daedalus to indraft 
him in the fecrets of his art* He ha4 moreover more genius 
sind induftry than bis matter. At the age of twelve years, ha* 
ying met with the jaw of a ferpent, and having ufed it with fuc* 
cefs to ci>t a little piece of wood, that adventure gave him the 
idea of making an inftrument which imitated the fliarpnefc of 
the teeth oCthat animal. He took for this bufinefs a flieet of 
iron, and cut it after the model of thefe little teeth, fljort and 
thick fet ? which he had remarked in the ferpentu It was thus 
that he fQund the faw ', They alio attribute to him the inven- 
tion of the cbmpaft, of the throw, and the potter's wheel m . 
Hiftory adds, that Dasdalus was not exempt from the low jea- 
loufy whjch has at all times been the vice of artifts, even of 
thofe who profeffed the mod noble and moil elevated arts. Ap. 
prehending that &e fhould he outdone by his difciple, he deftroy- 
$d him* 



* OdyfT. I. 4. v. 71, &c. 

As the interpretation of the word 0Afxrgef ofed in this defcription is liable to 
be djfputed, I have not thought proper to give it a determinate Signification. . 

k Diod. ). 4. p. It 9> & 3^o.; Hygin. fab. 174. 3 Ovid, irtetam. i. S. v. 141, 
&c. Piin. 1. 7. feft. 57. p. 414. 1 

I Diod I. 4. p. 3(9, & 310.; Hygin. fab. 174*9 Ovid, tnctaai. 1. 8. v. 141. 
*ftq. . * 

* id. ibid. 
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Although it he thus in this little hiftory, Daedalus, by the 
confeffion of all chrooologifts, is pofterior to the edifices which 
I have juft mentioned. Yet how could they imagine he fhould 
build without the help of inftruments, which they fay had been 
invented either by that artift or by his nephew ? 

Further, there is great rcafon to doubt, whether thefc prac* 
tices were known, even in the ages in which hiftorians have 
placed thefe difcoveries. To judge of the reality of fads, and 
what to think of the tools ufed in the heroic times among the 
Greeks, it is Homer we ought to confult. We (hall fee that he 
does not feem to have any idea of the greateft part of the inven- 
tions attributed to Daedalus or his nephew. Without reckon- 
ing many places in his poems, where he had occafion to fpeak 
of the faw, the compafs, and the fquare, the veffel which he 
caufed to be built forUlyfles'in theifle of Calypfo, afforded him 
a fine field to fpeak of all the tools of which he could have any 
knowledge. Thefe nevxrthelefe which be gives to his hero, on- 
ly confift of a hatchet that cut at both ends, a plane, wimbles, 
a level, or a rule to "make the wood ftraight *. There is no 
mention of the fquare, the compafs, or even the faw. This laft 
inftrument would yet have been the moft neceffary for Ulyffes 
for the conftru&ion of his (hip. Shall we prefume, that Ho- 
mer neglected to give one to the King of Ithaca * ? We cannot 
fay that this prince may be thought to have wanted tools necef- 
fary and proper for the work which he undertook. The poet 
has not placed him in a defett and abandoned ifland. Ulyffes 
was then with a goddefs in a capacity of fupplying him with all 
the helps of which he ftood in any need* There is great room 
to believe, that Homer gives to his hero all the tools that were 
in ufe at this time. Since there is no mention made of the 
fquare, the compafs, or the faw, we ought to prefume, that 
jhefe inftruments were not yet invented. The Greeks, in the 



• The word *-#4>f, which in Greek (ignites a faw, is not fpund in Homer, 
|?or any thing equivalent to it. 

heroic 
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heroic times, were alrnoft as deftitute of mechanical knowledge 
as the people of the new world. The Peruvians, whom we may 
look upon in many refpe£b as a policed nation, were ignorant 
of the ufe of the law °. We know even at this time, many peo- 
ple to whom this inftrument is unknown ». They fupply it by 
different means. They clea?e the trunks of frees into many 
parts by means of wedges of (tone. Afterwards tbey fafhion 
each piece with hatchets, and thus they come, with difficulty* 
1 to make planks q . The Greeks muft then have ufed very near 
the fame method r . 

The doubts which I have raifed about the inventions attri- 
buted to Daedalus, have engaged me to propofe fome on the mo- 
numents of which he is looked upon as the author. 

They make him,, travel into Egypt to be inftru&ed and per* 
fe&ed in the arts. He profited fo well by the tenons which he 
received there, that he furpaned in a little time, . fay they, the 
mod able archite&s of that country. They chofe him to con-, 
ftruft the veftibule of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis f . He 
executed it in a fuperior manner. This work acquired its au- 
thor fo much glory, that they placed in the temple his ftatue in 
wood made by himfelf c . They did more. The genius and 
invention of Daedalus placed him in fo high a reputation among 
the Egyptians, that thefe people decreed to him divine honours. 
If we fhould believe Diodorus, there fubfifted, even in his 
time, a temple confecrated under the name of this famous ar* 
tift, in one of the ifles bordering upon Memphis. This tern* 
pie, adds he, was in great veneration through all the country 11 . 
It was not only in Egypt that Daedalus exercifed his talents : 
he had left in many countries the jeftimonies of his {kill in 
architecture. He built at Cumae, on the coaft of Italy, a tem- 
ple to Apollo, in acknowledgement of bis happy cfcape from 

• See part i. book a. chap 3. P Lettr. edif. t. 18. p. 318. 

9 Pare z. book a. chap. 3.; Voyage de Dam pier, t. a. p. 10. t. 4. p. 231. 
r See Virgil, georg. 1, 1. y. 144* ( Diod. 1. x. p. 109. ' Id. Ibid* 

u Id, iiiid. 

Crete. 
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Crete. They boafted of the archite&ure of this temple as Very 
beautifal and very magnificent x . 

In the residence which Dsedalus made in Sicily, he embel* 
liihcd that Hie with many works equally ufeful and ingenious 2 
be built among others on the height of a rock a Vefy ftrong ci J 
tadel, and made it absolutely impregnable y * Mourn Erix wai 
£> deep, that the houfes which they had been obliged to con- 
ftru& near the temple of Venus, appeared ready to fall every 
moment down the precipice. Dsedalus augmented the fize of 
the fummit of that mountain by means of earth he brought 
there, and fupported it with a wall a . Me dug alfo near Me- 
gara in- Sicily a grand pond, through which the river Alabort 
difcharged itfelf into tlie fea \ His induftrious genius (hone 
itili more in the conftru&ion of a cavern wKich h€ dug in the 
territory of Selinunta: he knew how to manage and employ 
with fo much art, the vapour of the fubterraneotfs fires which 
came from thence, that the tick pedple who entered into that 
cavern, loon perceived themfelves thrown into * gentle fweat, 
and wetfe cured infenfibly, even without finding any inconve* 
niency from the heat b . Diodorus adds, that Daedalus made in 
Sicily many other works which the injuries of time have de- 
ftroyed. 

But thefc monuments, however commendable they might be, 
ought not to be put in comparifon with the famous labyrinth 
which he made in the hie of Crete* This work alone would 
hate been fufficient to- immortalize the name of Daedalus. 
Ancient tradition fays, that he had taken the model and the 
defign from that which we fee in Egypt 5 bat he had only exe- 
cuted an hundredth part of it c . Dsedalus had confined bimfelf 
to imitate the entrance of the labyrinth of Egypt, where we met 
with fuch a furprifing number of turnings and windings, fo 
difficult to remark, that it was not poffible to get out when we 

* Virgil. JElruid. I. *. v. 17, 8c feq*; Sil. Itai. I. fx. v. rox. ; Anfon. IdylL 
•f •• v. joo, & 301. 

7 Diod. 1. 4. p. 3X1. > Id. ibid. > * Ibid. * Ibid. 

c Ibid. p. 3x0. & L 1. p. It. 1 PliH. 1. 3$. felt. 19. p. 739. 

were 
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were once engaged among them : and it muft not be imagined, 
fays Pliny, that the labyrinth of Crete had a refernblance to 
thofe which we execute in gardens, where, by means of a gre^t 
number of multiplied alleys, we find the fecretof making many 
ways in a very fmall fpace. The labyrinth of Crete was a very 
Spacious edifice, diftributed into a. number of feparate pieces, 
which had on all fides openings and gates, the number and 
confufion of which hindered us from diftinguifliing the way 
out. This is what the ancients have related of the works exe- 
cuted by D?edalus. 

It appears a,t firft fight very Angular, that fuch Jike edifices 
fhould have been built in ages fo grofs and fo ignorant as thofe 
of whjch we arq fpeaking at prefent : it is ftili more furprifing, 
that one Angle man fhould have been equal to fo many labours 
of fuch different kinds, and tbefe executed in countries fo di- 
. ftant from each other *. Nothing, at firft fight, appears to be 
better eftablifhed, than the long poffeffion in which Daedalus 
has been fupported to the prefent time of having been an uni- 
verfal genius. The fafl is attefted by a crowd of authors as 
well Greek as Rornan. Jheir testimony neverthelefs does not 
perfuade me, andl think, that all that the writers of antiquity 
have handed down to us on this fubjeft, may be founded on no 
reality. 

How could we perfuade ourfelves in efFe&, that the Egyp- 
tians, who avoided all commerce with other nations d , fhould 
have chofe a ftranger to decorate the temple of their principal 
divinity ? This fingle confideration would fuflke to render the 
faft very dubious; but it entirely deftroys it, when we fee that 
Herodotus, who fpeaks of the fame monument % does not 
fpeak a wor$ of Daedalus, nor of his ftay in Egypt. I pafs 
over in filence the other works attributed to this artift, of which 
I could equally make a criticifm : I confine it to the labyrinth 
of Crete, an edifice fo boafted of by the ancients, and which 
appears alone to have caufed the greateft reputation of Daedalus. 

• In Greece, in Egypt, in Crete, in Italy, &c. 
d See Herod. I. x. n. 91. See alfo part {. book. 6, 

e L. X. A. XOI. 
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Let us examine the age of the authors who have made 
paention of this monument, and we (hall fee that they all 
Jived more thaq uoq years after the time to which they 
Jiaye referred its cpnftruftion. Befides, they only fpeak by 
tradition: they agree ? that, though thp labyrinth of Egypt 
gifted ftill in their tinges, tha.t of Crete was deflroyed f. 
Neither, are they agree4 as tp the form and fpecies of this 
work. Diodorus and Pliny fay, that the labyrinth of Crete 
was an imrrienfe edifice, and of a wonderful ftru&ure 9. But 
Philocorus, a very ancient author^ did not think the fame. It 
was, in his opinion, a prifon where the criminals were (hut up 
very fafely h . Cedrenus ajid Euftathius advance, that this fo 
boafted monijmeflt was pnly a cave where they found many 
avenues, turnings, and windings, and that art had helped na- 
ture a little ». This fentiment is confirmed by M. de Tourne- 
fort, who, in the year 1700, vifited tfrefe places with great ex? 
a&nefs k « The teftimony of this able traveller, joined to the 
^liverfity of opinions which reign amopg the authors who have 
fpoken of the labyrinth of Daedalus,, (hews the little regard 
we ought to pay tp their recitals. Let us finifti by giving the 
proof. 

Why has not Homer, who was, without companion, 
much qearex tp the age of Daedalus than all thefe writers, 
faid any thing of the labyrinth of Crete? If fuch a work 
had exifted in hi$ time, is it tp he Relieved, that he would 
- have pafled it in filence ? He who, fp often makes mention 
pf the ifle of Crete j he who very feldpm fails to give to 
the citjes and the countries pf which he fpeaks fome epi- 
thets, which are always talfen from their arts or their natural 
hiftpry ? But further, Homer fpeaks of Daedalus ! , and of 
the taking away pf Ariadne by Thefeus m ; but he does not 
{peal; one word of the labyrinth. Tfet an occafion of fpeak- 



f Died. \. 1. p. 7i.; Plin. 1. 36. fe&. 19. p. 740. 

S Diod. I. f. p. 71.; Plin. 1. ^6. fetf. 19. p. 740. 

$ Apui Plot, in Thcf. p. <J. I Ccdrcn. p. m. 

fc Voyag. du Levant, t. i. p. 65, &C. 

(Iliad, 1. 18. v. 590, &c. 

™ Odyfl", 1. f x. v. 3*0, &c. 
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ing of it prefents itfelf too naturally for the poet to let it efcapc 
him, if the tradition about that, monument had had place in his 
time. 

Herodotus, who, after Homer, is the moft ancient writer 
which now remains to us of antiquity, has likewife kept a pro- 
found (Hence about the monument of Crete. Yet he fpeaks 
of Minos: he relates, that that prince died in Sicily about 
the time when he purfued Daedalus n . He might have made 
fome digreflion on thisoccafion, on the adventures and works 
of that artift ; and we cannot reproach Herodotus of lo- 
fing occafions to entertain his readers with curious and in- 
terefting anecdotes* For what reafons then, defcribing the 
labyrinth of Egypt, fhould he fay nothing of that of Crete ? 
It was neverthelefs the place to call it to mind, by fa much 
,the more, as, on this fubjeft, he cites the celebrated works 
on which Greece plumes itfelf . Herodotus then would 
not bate forgot a, monument, which, though inferior to that 
of Egypt, would not have failed to have done honour to the 
Greeks. 

Paufanias, .who has moreover entered into a grand detail of 
the works attributed to Daedalus, * does not fay, that the laby- 
rinth of Crete had been conftru&ed by that famous artift. 
Laftly, if it is true, as I hope to (hew, that the labyrinth of 
Egypt, from which all thefe authors avow that Daedalus had 
taken the model of his, was not conftru&ed till above 600 years 
after the time we now fpeak of *, they will grant how little 
reality there was in the monument of Crete. This is alfo the 
fentiment of Strabo. He gives us to underftand very clearly, 
that all that the Greeks have uttered of the labyrinth, and of 
the minotaur^ was only a fable q . I think further, that it is 
the fame with all the inventions attributed to Daedalus. They 

are 



L. 7. n. 170. ° L. a. n. 148. 

P See part 3. book 1. °. L. 10. p. 7jo, 9c 731. 

We find, it is true, ardent medals and ancient (tones, on which this laby- 
rinth is reprefented with its turnings and windings. We fee the minotaur in 
the middle of that edifice. See Goltzius, Aug. tab. 49, 1:.} Montfaucon, an* 
tiq. expliquee, t. 1. p. f6. 

Thefe monuments would then equally prove the exigence of the minotaur 
and the labyrinth. X doubt whether any one would maintain at this time, that 

V d x there 
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arc pure imaginations, founded Oil fojhe idioms of the Greek 
language r . 

I (hall not enter into a particular detail of the manner in 
which the houfes of private ferfons were then bailt : Homer 
only fupplies us with flight hints on this ohje£J. We are very 
little affured of the fignification of the greateft part of the 
terms which he ufes to defign the different parts of an edifice. 
We fee that anciently the roofs were a terrafs f . This wa» 
a ciiftom almoft general in all the eaft. But the pra&ice of 
the Greeks, of making the doors of their houfes open outwards 
into the ftreet % muft appear very fmgular : they were obliged 
each time they wanted to go out, firft to make a noife 
againft the door, to give notice to paflengers to keep at a 
diflance a . 

It is veFy difficult to comprehend, and Rill more to ex- 
plain, the manner in which, according to Homer* the 
doors could be opened and (hut. We fee plainly, that the 
locks and the keys which the Greeks ufed,. did not refem- 
ble ours; but it is not eafy to comprehend the contrivance 
and the mechanifm of thefe ihftrumente. We may conjec- 
ture, that there was on the infide of the door a fort of 
bar, or bolt, which they could let down or raHe up by 
means of a latchet x . The keys which tfcey ufed for this 
purpofe were made in the manner of a pick-lock; k was a 
piece of copper pretty long, turned like a fickle, and had 
a handle of wood or ivory*. -There was in the door a hole 



there realty exiftcd a monfter* fuch as thefe medals and engraved (tones reprefent 
to us. \Ve ough't to put the labyrinth of Dgdaras and the mxhofanr among, 
the number of thofe popufer traditions which certain cities adopted, and with 
which they loved to decorate their monuments. • 

r AaH'StfAos fignifiesln general a workman Very ingenious, very able, and even 
a work made with art. This is an obfervation which has not eicaped Panfanias. 
He adds, that they gave the name AstiictXes to ancient (blues of wood, even be- 
fore Daedalus, 1. o. c. 3. , 

f Odyfll 1. 10. v. 55*, &C 

c Odyft 1. ax. v. 3p i. See Madam Dacier*s notes. 

«* Phot. p. 19$.; Terent. Andria, set 4. iceti. 1. v. 687. 

The Andrian was translated from Menandcr, add the fcene was at Athens. 

x Odyff. 1. 1. V. 441* 44*. *• 4' V. 80*. 

y OdyflT. 1. 1 1. v. d, & 7. Wc may fee thr figure of thoft keys in the* remarks 
ef 3£. Huet in Manik k 1. p. 8. 
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which was juft under the bolt: they put in' the key by the 
t hole, and feized on the latchet which held the bolt; and fo 
lifted it up, and opened the door. The locks which the negroe» 
of Guinea ufe at this time, may give us fome idea of all thit 
mechaniftn % almoft unintelligible in the writings of the an- 
cients. 

It appears, that, in the hdroic times, they were rery curiou* 
to adorn and enrich the infide of their houfes. The apartments 
of the palace of Mcnelaus were very fumptuous and very mag* 
nificent * : but there is great reafon to think they did not 
then know the art of decorating the buildings on theoutfide. 
Of all the edifices defcribed by Homer, not one of them pre- 
fents us with what may be called the ornaments of architecture. 
This poet only fpeaks of porticoes b , and yet we have not * 
fufficiently clear idea of thefe forts of works. We are ig* 
norant of what could have been their ftrudure and difpo- 
fitton. The ufe which the Greeks then made of thefe porti- 
coes, is abfolutely contrary to what we now understand by that 
fort of building. It was in effeft under thefe porticoes that 
they lodged their friends aijd other ftrangers of confidera* 
tion c . This refle&ion fuffices to deftroy the ideas which that 
name naturally prefents in our language ; and we muft agree, 
that we cannot explain, at this time, what Homer undetftood 
by the word which we commonly tranflatc by that of porti- 
co*. 

From all that I have faid, it follows, that we can de- 
termine nothing of the ftatc and the piogreft of architec- 
ture in Greece for the ages we are at prefcnt about. We 
mould hot be in this difficulty, if we would adopt the fen* 



* Nouv. relat. de la France Equinox, p. 143, & 144. 

» OdyfT. 1. 4. v. 7*> &c. b Ibid. 1. 4. v. 197, Sc 301. 

c lHad, 1. 34. v. $44. ; OdyfT. 1. 4. v. 197. 

* It is only by a fort of tradition that we are afca' to tranflafe, ty the term 
portico, the word mtoru, ufed by Jlomer in the defcription of thefe palaces. 
The grounds of that explication are entirely unknown to us. It is plain, that 
zi$*<rtt comes from o<4«, are, /***; km it js not equally proved, that they, were 
formerly in conftant ufe, as the fcholiafls fay, that they lighted fires under the- 
porticoes of great houfes. It is, ootwichftanfliiSg, en this pretended ufe that they 
ground their explication. * 
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ttment of Vitruvius on the origin and the epoch of the different 
orders of architcfture invented by the Greeks. " Anciently," 
fays he, " they were ignorant of the art of proportioning the 
« various parts of a building : they ufed columns, but they 
« cut them at hazard* without rules, without principles, and 
« f without having any attention to the proportions which they 
M ought to give them : they placed them likewife without any 
« regard to the other parts of the edifice. Dorus, fon of He- 
" len and grandfon of Deucalion *, having caufed a temple 
« to be built at ^rgos * Q honour of Juno ; that edifice was 
" found by chance to be conftruQed according to the tafte 
w and the proportions of the order which afterwards they 
« called Doric* The form of this building having appeared 
« agreeable, they conformed to it for the conftru&ion of edi- 
" flees which they afterwards had to build d * 

«« About the fame time*" adds Vitruvius, " the Athenians 
" fent into Afia a colony under the Conduft of Ion, xle- 
•« phew of Dorus f • this undertaking had very good fuc- 
« cefs. Ion feized on Caria, and there founded many cities : 
« thefe new inhabitants thought to build temples. They pro- 
" pofed for a model that of Juno at Argos; but ignorant 
" of the proportion which they ought to give to the* columns, 
« and in general to the whole edifice, they fought for rules 
cc capable of regulating their operation. Thefe people want- 
«« ed, in making their columns fufficiently ftrong to fup- 
" port the whole edifice, . to render them at th? fame time 
« agreeable to the fight. For this purpofe* they thought 
« to have given it the fame proportion that they found be- 
« tween the foot of a man, and the reft of his body. 
« According to their ideas, the foot made a fixth part of 
« the human height : in confequence, they gave at firft to a 
" Doric column* taking in its chapiter, fix of its diameters $ 
« that is to fay, they made it fix times as high as it 



• He was king of all Pelopomtefus, and lived about 15a* years before Chrifh 

d Vitruv. 1. 4. c. x. 

f Ion was fon of Xuthut, brother of Doras. 

" was 
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«« was thick € : afterwards they added to it a feventh dia» 
« meter*. 

« c This new order of architecture was not long in giving 
«« birth to a fecond : they would immediately go beyond their 
«< firft invention. The Ionians (it is Vitruvius who ftill fpeaks) 
" tried to throw ftill more delicacy and elegance info their edi- 
*« fices. They employed the fame method which they had 
M before put in pra£Hce for the compofition of the Doric or- 
< c der : but inftead of taking for a model the body of a man, 
f« the Ionians were regulated by that of a woman. With a 
*' view to make the columns of this new order more agreea. 
w ble and more pleafing, they gave th^m eight times as much 
" height as they had diameter f . They alfo made channelings 
« all along the trunk to imitate the folds of the robes of wo- 
** men : the volutes of the chapiter reprefented that part of 
« the hair which hung in curls on each fide of the face. The 
« Ionians added, laftly, to thefe columns a bafe which wis 
1' not in ufe in the Doric order **" According to Vitruviust - 
thefe bafes were made in the manner of twilled cords, as a kind 
of cafe for the columns. This order of archite£ure was cal- 
led Ionic from the name of the people who had invent- 
ed it. 

This is what Vitruvius relates of the origin and epoch of 
the Doric and Ionic orders : he makes it afcend as we have 
feen, to very early times. 

I fliall not flop to 0iew the little refemblance %o truth 
there is m this whole narration j but whatever had been the 0- 
rigin of thefe two orders, I think we cannot refer them to the 
ages in which Vitruv}us has placed them. We do not fee in 
?fFe£t, that Homer, greatly pofterior to thefe times, had the 



S Vitruy. I. 4. c. i, 

* Vitruv. ihid.; Plin. I. 36. fcft. 56. p. 7*5. 

At that time we may fay, that the Doric column had the proportion of the 
frody of a man. For the foot of a man is at leaft the feventh part of his height. 

f Vitro v. 1. 4. c. 1. 

Afterwards they gave to the columns the height of eight of their diameters, 
^.t this tim,c, they have nine, if we include the chapiter and the bafe. 

8 'See M. dc Cham bray, p. 15. 19, & 33.; fee alfo the notes of Perrault on 
yitruvius, p. 176. note 6. 
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lead idea of what we call the orders of architecture, I have 
already made this remark : I (hall add, that if it had been 
known, it would very probably have been put in pra&ice. Oc- 
cafions were prefented to him more than pnee in his poems. 
Homer fpcak$ of temples confecrated to Minerva and to Nep- 
tune, and yet he gives no defcription of them h . With refpe& 
to palaces, what he has faid does not give an idea of any or- 
der of of any defign in architecture *. We fhould not even dare 
to affirm, that the columns mentioned in thefe edifices were 
of (tone j they were only, according to all appearances, firopk 
.pofts *. daftly, the only eulogy which Homer makes of the 
palace of Ulyffes, confifo in faying that it was very high, that 
the court wm defended by a wajl and by a hedge. The poet 
alfp praifes the fyrength afld the folidity of the gates of this 
palace, giving us to underftand, that, it was very difficult to 
force them. He feems to infill owqh on this article k , which 
was a very effentiaj point in the heroic times, 0n account qi 
the robberies which then were yery frequent in Greece. Thefe 
reflexions are fuffici$nt, I think, tQ make us reje& the recital 
of Vitruvius, too modern an author, with relation to the ages 
of which we now fpeak» for us to believe his fimple teflimony. 
It is better to acknowledge our ignorance of the ftate in which 
archite&ure then was in Qreece, than to refer to fuch fiifpedi- 
ed traditions. 



J» See Iliad. 1. 6. v. *p7,j Odyff 1. 6, v. %6&. 

i See* Iliad. 1. 6". v. »4*« 1« ao.'v. xx.; OdyflT. 1. 4. v. 71, &c. I. 7. v. Sc, Src. 

• I remark at firft, that Homer never calls thefe columns en'*** , a word 
which properly fignificj a column of ftonos; but always xUtccu which can only 
be understood of pods of wood. I fliall obferve, in the fecond place, that they 
drove pegs into thefe columns to hang different utcnfils upon, and that they there 
contrived cavities proper to keep different arms ia. OdyiT. 1. xx. v. 176, &c.^. 
8. v. 66, &c. 1. 1. v. x»7, &c. 1. 19. v. 38. 

But, moreover, Homer willing to give us an idea of the largenefs of an olive- 
tree which fupported the bed of Ulyfles, compares it to a column ; and it is there 
to be remarked, that he ufes the word km*, to defign that column. Odyil 1. 
13. v. 19X. 

K OdylT L ly, v. 10*4, *c. 
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CHAP IV. 

Of Metallurgy. 

Htftorians arc hot agreed about the time in which the art of 
working of metals became known in Greece. Some 
make this difcovery afcend to the mod eafly ages, others place 
it in ages much more recent; thefe contradictions ncverthelefs 
are only in appearance. It is eafy, by diftinguifhing the fpirit 
2nd the motives of thefe traditions, to reconcile the recitals 
which at firft appear the moft oppofite. 

I think, that the knowledge of metals, and the art of work- 
ing them, had originally been brdught into Greece by the Ti- 
tan princes : many fafts feem to favour this eofije&ure. The 
Greeks, according to fome authors* attribute to Sol the fon of 
the Ocean, the difcovery of gold k . I have already faid, that 
anciently they called fons of the Ocean, thofe who from time 
immemorial had come by fea into a country. It was by this 
way, that the Titans had come into Greece : they came out of 
Egypt ! . The Egyptians attribute to their ancient fovereign s 
the difcovery of metallurgy n : they had deified them in ac- 
knowledgment of that invention, and of many others which 
thefe monarchs had imparted to their people . A prince, whofe 
name the Greeks have rendered by that of Elfos, and the Ro- 
mans by that of Sol, had been, by the confeffion of almoft all 
hiftorians, the firft who had . reigned in Egypt °. This mo- 
narch was alfo regarded as the moft ancient divinity in the 
country '. Gold was the firft metal that men have known q * 
Nothing hinders us to believe, that the prince of whom we 
now fpeak, had fhewn to the Egyptians the manner of work- 
ing this metal. I even think to find a proof of it in the rela- 
tion which at all times has been eftablifhed between the Sun, 
the name of an Egyptian monarch, and gold. The art of 

k Gejlius apud Plin. 1. 7. fefl. 57. p. 414. 

I See part 1. book 1. art. 5. m Ibid, book *. chap. 4. 

« Diod. I. 1. p. 17- ° Ibid. P Ibid. 

* Sec part x. book a. chap. 4. 
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"Working of metal was brought into Greece by the Titans, and 
under the aufpices of the Sun : thefe princes came by fea. 
This was enough to make the Greeks fay afterwards, that the 
difcovery of gold had been communicated to them by Sol fon 
of the Ocean. 

We may confider in the fame point of view, what th<y re- 
lated of the difcovery of filver : they (aid they were indebted 
for ic to Erichthonius r . This prince, according to the tradition 
of the Greeks, was the foh of Vulcan f . No one is ignorant* 
that the Egyptians revered Vulcan as one of their moft ancient 
divinities j who was looked upon to have invented fire 1 , and 
who among the Greeks was thought to prefide at all the opera- 
tions of metallurgy u . 

With.refpe& to copper, the firft who worked that metal in 
Greece, were, according to fome authors, workmen brought 
by Saturn and Jupiter *. We fee* laftly, that, from a very 
ancient tradition, Prometheus paned for having learned the 
Greeks the art of working in metals *. We know, that this 
perfon, fo famous in antiquity, was cotemporary with the Ti- 
tans. All thefe fa£ts then feem to declare, that the firft know- 
ledge of metallurgy had been brought into Greece by the Ti- 
tan princes \ and it is after this ancient tradition, that the au- 
thors have fpoken, who made the art of working of metals a- 
fcend to the firft ages of Greece* 

I have already remarked on many occafions, that the reign 
of the Titans had been very fhort, whofe fall had drawn along 
with it that of the knowledge which thefe ftrangcrs had im- 
parted to Greece z . There muft have new colonies come from 
Egypt and from AGa to re-eftablifli, or, to fpeak better, to re- 
create the arts in that part of Europe. Cadmus ought to be 
looked upon as the firft who renewed in Greece the art of work- 
ing of metals. This prince difcovered in Thrace, at the foot 
of Mount Fangaeus, mines of gold. He had learned the 

r Pfin. f. 7. fc&. 57. p. 414. f Apoflodor. 1. 3. p. 195. 

* Diod. 1. 1. p. 17. u See Odyff. 1. 0". v. 133, & 134. 

x Strabo, 1. 14. p. 966.; Stephen, in voce AiSi^*?, p. 3$, 
y JECchiL in Prometh. vifilh, y. coi, &c. 
» See part i» book 1. art. f. 
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Greeks to dig for them, to draw from thence the metal, and 
to prepare it 4 . He alfo made copper known to them, and the 
manner of working it b . This fentiment is even fupported by 
the name which in all times they have given to one of the prin- 
cipal alloys which enters into the preparation of copper* Ca- 
lamine or Cadmia, which is of .great ufe to refine that metal, 
and to augment its weight, had received from Cadmus the 
name which it bore formerly, and which it retains even at this 
day c . 

We are ignorant by whom, and at what time the art of 
working filver had beep brought into Greece. I ftiould incline 
alfo to give Cadmus the honour of the re-eftabliihment of that 
part of metallurgy. I ground it upon this, that Herodotus d 
tells us, that Mount Pangaeus, where Cadmus found rnirfes of 
gold, contained alfo mines of filver. 

It is therefore with fome fort- of reafon, that this prince has 
pa(Ted, in the writings of moft authors, for the firft who had 
{hewn to the Greeks the art of working metals ; and it is not 
difficult, as we fee, to reconcile the different traditions which 
have been preferved in Greece about the origin of that difco- 
very. There is nothing contradi&ory in it. In effe£t,; though 
the knowledge of the arts had periftied with the Titans, there 
were neverthelefe preferved fome traces of them. Some wri*- 
ters had colle&ed them, and transmitted to us the hiftory of 
them. Others have neglected thefe ancient traditions, or per- 
haps were ignorant of them. They have therefore attributed 
to the chiefs of the lad colonies who came into Greece, the 
difcovery of many arts of which they were only the reftorers. 

We do not meet with the fame divifion nor the fame diver- 
fity of opinions about the time in which the Greeks knew and 
learned to work iron. The ancients agree fufficiently to place 
this difcovery under the reign of Minos the Firft e , 1431 years 
before Chrift. This knowledge had pafled from Phrygia into 

* Plin. I', 7. felt. 57. p. 414.; Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. x. p. 363. See alfo He- 
rod. 1. 7. n. 6, & 11. 

b Hygtn. fab. 174.; Strata, 1. 14. p. 998. 

« In Latin Cadmea. Sec Plin. 1. 34. felt. 1, & a*. <* L. 7. n. 6,8c 1%. 

« Marm. Oxon. ep. ix. 

Ee ; Europe, 
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Europe, with the Da&yli, when they quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Ida to come and fettle in Crete f . NerertheJ- 
lefs, it doe* not appear that the art of working iron had been 
much extended in Greece. It was qriginally with the Greeks 
as with all people of antiquity. They qfed copper for moft of 
the things for which at prefent we i»fe jrpn. At the time of 
the war of Troy not qnly arms *, but even all took* and ail the 
inftruments of mechanic arts \ were of copper. Iron was 
then fq efteemed, that in the games which Achilles caufed *a 
be celebrated in honour of Patroclus, he propofed as a confide- 
rahle prize a ball of that metal !. Hqmep fpeais always of it 
with great diftin&ion k . 

With regard to tin, it was by cqmmetce with the Phoenici- 
ans the Greeks had procured tl^at metal. / They made great 
Vfe of it in, the heroic ages. I mail have qccafiqn to fpeak of it 
more particularly in the article of commerce and pa^jgatioa. 

It appears, that, at the times which we a.re now fpeaking of, 
the art of working gp|d, filler, and tapper, had made a ytry 
great progrefs a,mong the Greeks. We fee, by the writings of 
Homer, that thefe people knew at that time all the inftrUment$ 
proper for the fabric of thefe metals *. I refcrve the detail of 
all thefe pra&ices for the foHdwing chapter, where I maH 
treat of the knowledge the Greeks has in jjold wqrk in the 
•agej of the war of Troy. 

C H A P. Y. 

Of Defigning, Graving Chafing Gold W$rk, <pid Sculp* 

ture* 



w 



E are ignorant in what tim£ defign, a,nd the ajts whic^ 
fcave relation to it, too^ their rife a.mong tHp 



f Ephorus, apud X>\o6. 1. $. p. 381.; Hefiod, apul Plin. I. 7. fed. 5%. p. 41* 

g See infra, book 5. chap. 3. 

* Iliad. 1. 13. v. ti8, &c; Odyft I. 3. v. 433. I. j. v. 144. 

i Iliad. 1. 23. v. 8z6. * Ibid. I. 7 v. 473 et fojptti. i Odyfl! \. 3. v. 433- 
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Greeks Antiquity has tranfmitced nothing to,, us that is 
fatisfa&ory on the origin of all thefe different difcoveries. 
They attribute to Love the firfl: effay that Greece had feeri. of 
the art of defigning, and calling objefts in earth. 

A young girl, violently fmitten with her leer from whom 
(he was to be feparated for fome time, endeavoured to find 
#ays to foften the rigour of abfence. - Taken up with this bu- 
finefs, fl>c remarked on the wall the ftadow^of ber lover, de- 
fjgped by the light q£ a lamp. IfOye makes us ingenious. If 
inipired that young perfon with the idea of preferying that dear 
image, by drawing about the fhadow a line which followed and 
marked exactly the contour. fjiftory adds, that our lover's 
father was a potter of jjicyone, named Dihutade. This man 
leaving confidered the work of his daughter, applied clay on 
thefe, ftrokes, by obferving the contours fuch as he few them 
dlfigned : he made by this means a. profit? of earth which he 
burnt in his furnace *. We are not aflured of the time in 
which this DibnUcfc lived. Spine authors place him iff very 
remote ages Q . 

Such, had been, according to ancient tradition, the origin 
of defign and. in figures of relief in Greece, We are ignorant 
of the conference pf this firfl eflay. We can fay nothing of 
the degrees that the greateft part of the arts, which have rela~ 
tion to defign, went through fucceffively among the Greeks, 
'We may conjecture, that thefe pra&ices have not begun to 
make any great progrefs till after the arrival of the colo- 
nies conduced by Cecrops, Cadmus, &c. Thefe princes 
tame out of Egypt and Phoenicia, countries where the arts 
concerning defign were known from time immemorial.— 
Whatever it be, a number of fa£ks reported by Homer (hew, 
that, in the ages we are now upon, the Greeks were in* 
ftru&ed ill tyany arts which depended entirely upon de- 
fign. 

They knew how to work in ivory, and apply it tp diffc- 

* Plin. 1. H. f^h 43. p. 7,rd, » Sec Junius, in Catalog, p. $6, 

rent 
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rent ufes °. They applied it to the adorning of chairs and 
other furniture p . Thefe works were of very great value, and 
much fought after. They mult even then have had in Greece, 
artifts diftinguiftied for their tiftc and (kill. Homer fpeaks of 
one Icmalius, as of a workman who excelled in thefe forts of 
works q . 

It is certain alfo, with refpcGt to gold work, that the Greeks 
knew many parts of that art. We fee frequently, in the wri- 
tings of Homer, the princes of Greece ufing cups, ewers, and 
bafons, of gold and filver. The (hield of Neftor was compo- 
fed of frames or (licks of gold r . This prince had alfo a cup 
of pretty elegant workmanOiip. It was adorned with ftuds of 
gold, with two double handles, and other different orna- 
ments r . Homer farther fpeaks very often of workmen who 
knew how to mix gold with filver to make precious veflels r . 
The Greeks knew alfo, in the heroic ages, the art of foldering 
thefe metals. 

We might fay, that all thefe works, of which I have fpo- 
ken, had been brought into Greece from foreign countries. 
Yet I do not know that there is room to prefume it. Homer 
does not fay it. We know his exa&nefs in this refpeft. 

As to the art of engraving metals, I do not think' tha* 
the Greeks had then done any of thefe works. I ground 
this, firft, becaufe there is never any mention made in Ho. 
mer of rings or of feals. Secondly, on the ways which the 
Greeks, according to the relation of this poet, ufed to feal 
the trunks and the coffers in which they put their moft 
valuable effe&s. The ufe of locks and padlocks was en- 
tirely unknown to them. That one might not open their 
packets, without their knowing of it, they wrapped them 
round with cords very artfully tied. Thefe fort of knots were 
ufed inftead of feals and fignets. They were fo ingeniouflj 
invented, and fo complicated, that he alone who had made 

© OdyfT. 1. 4. v. 73, &C. P Ibid. 1. 19* v. $6. & 1. 13. V. aoo. 

1 Ibid. 1. 19. v. 56, & si. r Iliad, 1. 8. v. 191, & 193. 

f Ibid. 1. 11. T. 631, &c. 

' Odydl L 6. v. 131, &c. 1. 23. v. 159, & 160. 
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them could unloofe and open them. Homer* to extol the 
fkill of Ulyffes in making thefe fort of fecurities, fays, that • 
it was from Circe that he had learned the fepret ". If the 
Greeks had then known the art of engraving feals, they 
would not have had recourfe to thefe knots, the common ufe of 
which mult have been very incommodious and very troublefome. 
Yet, if we will believe certain authors, the Greeks, in the 
heroic times, had rings and feals in tife- Plutarch fpeaks of 
the ring of Ulyffes, on which that hero had engraved a dol- 
phin *. Helen, by the report of Haepheftion, cited by Photius, 
had for a feal a very uncommon (lone, the engraving of which 
reprefented a monftrous fifh ?. Polygnotus, laftly, a Greek 
painter, who flouriftied about 400 years before Chrift, in his 
pi&ure of the defcent of Ulyffes into hell, had painted young 
Phocus, having on one of the fingers of his left hand an en- 
graved ftone fet in a ring of gold z . 

But thefe authors were too diftant from the times we are 
fpeaking of, for their teftimony to be capable of balancing 
the authority of Homer, the fole guide we ought to follow for 
the cuftoms and manners of the heroic ages. Pliny has been 
very fenfible of this. That great writer has not fuffered himfelf 
to be impofed upon* He has not hefitated to advance, that feals 
and rings were not in ufe at the time we are fpeaking of at prc- 
fent*. 

The dreeks were at that time Ignorant of the art of draw- 
ing gold into wire, and of ufing it in gilding. The cuftom 
was anciently to enrich with gold the horns of bulls or hei- 
fers which they offered in facrifice. Homer defcribes the 
manner in which they proceeded at the time of the war of 
Troy; it was on occafion of a facrifice offered by Neftor 
to Minerva. The poet fays, that they made a workman 
come to apply the gold on the horns of the vi£tim. This 
. man brought with him utenfils proper to perform that ope- 
ration. They confided of an anvil, a hammer, and pincers. 



m OdyfT. 1. 8. v. 447, &c. * T. %. p. 985. 

y Cod. 190: p. 493. a Pauf. 1. 10. c. 30. 

* L. 33. felt. 4. p. 601. See alio Hcfych. voce QyinroSj>vr${.. 
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Neflor gave the gold to this workman, who immediately 
reduced it into very thin plates. He afterwards wrapped 
thefe plates about the horns of the heifer *>. We do not 
remark in this proceeding any .thing that could make us 
believe, that the Greeks then knew the art of gilding, as 
they knew it afterwards, and fuch as we pra&ife at this time* 
There is no mention neither of glue, nor of the white of 
art e gg> nor oil, nor glutinous earth, nor, in a word, any 
ingredient proper to keep the gold on the horns of the vic- 
tim. The manner in whicli they gilded theft, confided in 
covering with plates of gold, extremely thin, the things to 
which they would give the colour and the brilliancy of that 
metal* 

Homer does not furrtiih us with any other lights about the 
working of metals in Greece for the times we are fpeaking of - 
at prefent. Let us go to fculpture* 

This art had been a long time unknown to the Greeks. 
We may judge of this by the manner in which they an- 
ciently reprefented the divinities whom they adored. Their 
images were then of fimple pofts or large (tones \ often even 
of pikes dreffed in a particular manner . The idol of Ju- 
no, fo revered among the Argives, was, in the early times, 
only a piece of plank, a piece of wood worked very rude- 
ly d . I could cite many other examples, which I omit 
for the fake df brevity. The idols of the Laplanders, of 
the Samoyedes, and the other people fituated towards the 
extremities of the north % bring back to us the image of 
the groffnefs and ignorance of the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece. 

It is probably from Egypt that thefe people had rccei- 



b OdyfT. 1. 3. v. 43*. Sec. This is the fenfe of the verb in^i%w^ ufed in all 
this defcription. 

c Lucan. Pharf. 1. 3. v. 4«*» &c; Juftut, I..43. c. 3.; Clem. Alex, in pro- 
trept. p. 40, & 41,; Strom. 1. 1. p. 418.; Plut. t. a. p. 478. A. 5 Pauf. I. %. 
c. 9. L 7. c. xx. 1. 9. c. 14, & xi. j Tcrtullian, apolog. c. 16. p. 16. ; Ad Na- 
tion. 1. t. c. 11. p. 49- 

d Pauf, 1. x. c. 19.; 'Clem. Alex, in protrept. p. 40. 

c Rcc. <le* voyages an Nojd, t, 8. p. ipa, & 420. ; Hid. gen. des cerem. re- 
llg. t. *. p. 71, &**• 
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Ted theft firll knowledge in feulpture; 1Ve may fefer thitf 
epoch to- Cecils. In effeSt, this fir ft forereigh of the AtheJ 
tfifcite had pafleti m antiquity for having introduced into the* 
temples of "Greece the ufe of images *; The .Athenians* 
(hewed, m Ate time of Paufamas* a 1 ftatue of Wood repre^ 
fenting Minerva, which, they fatd, had been given by tJe- 
eYops*. The works, of fcurrktrre, which the Greeks made 
for fome time, favoured too much of the Egyptian man* 
ner. "Without tafte and knowledge, their fculptors con- 
ferred themfelves at' firil with following the models whicK 
had been preferred to thern a . The reader has not forgot 
trhat I hare fard in the frrft part of this work on the taftd 
of Egyptian ftatues *. We find again the fame defeats in thofei 
of the ancient Greek fculpiors; They Were for the moff 
part iquared figures, having the arms hanging down and 1 
joined? tty the body, the legs* and feet jdhfecf one againft the 
other, Without gefture and without attitude*. The Greeks 
a* firft ftiff imitated the tafte of the Egyptians for gigantic 
fgaces' ! . 

ScuIjtafS remairi^d loft£ in thli ftate among the Greeks. 
They reckon more than 300 years from Cecrops to the age$ 
in wTiich they make Daedalus live^ It was then that the 
Greek* artiftfc Began to recdgnife tHe deformities and : the watot! 
of agreeablenefs in the ancient ftatues. They thought theyf 
could mate better* Daedalus, (that is to fay, the fculptbrs 
who appeared in the ages in which they placed that artift), 
in copying the Egyptian models, did not flick to them fer- 
vilely. They tried to correft "the defects, and they fucceeded 
at kaft in part.. Nature was the model which they pro- 
posed. The face and the eyes of ancient ftatues had no etf- 
preflion. The artifts of whom I fpeak ftudied to give it 

f Enfeb. chron. 1. %. p. $$. ; Przpar. cvan. I. lo. c. p. p, 48*. ; Ifidor. orlg; 
1'. 8. c. 11. p. dp. 

% L. 1. c. 17. Sec alfo Eufcb. praep. evan. I to. c. p. p 485.. 

tfSee Dfod. 1. 1. p. iop: i Book 1. chap. $. * 

k Diod. L 4. p. 3ip. j Palaephat. de kiered. c. xx.j Scali^er, in Eufcb. chron. 
p. 45. 

1 Strabo, 1, 17. p. njp. S Pauf. 1- 30. c. xp. p. 157. 
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them* They detached from the body the arms and the legs,, 
put them in a&ion, and gave them various attitudes ■• Their 
ftatues appeared with graces which they bad not yet feen ia 
thefe fort of works* They were fo ftruck at k, that anti- 
quity faid of the ftatues of D&dalus, that they appeared anima*- 
ted, moved and. walked of themfelves **; exaggerations whicb 
{hew the happy change whicb was them made in* the Greek 
Sculpture * 

Although, there was great difference between thefe new 
productions and the ancient ones, they were (till very far 
from that degree of perfe&ion to which the Greeks af- 
terwards carried fculpture. I think that the work* of Dae- 
dalus, fo boafted of in antiquity, owed the greateft part 
of their reputation te the groflhefe and ignorance of 
the agg in which; they appeared. This is the judgment 
which Plata has given, us of them. Our fculptors,. fays 
be, would make themfelves^ ridiculous* if they made at 
prefent flatties in the tafte of thofe of Daedajus *. Pau- 
fanias, who haoS feen many of them, confefles that thej 
were (hocking* that the proportions were too large and co- 
loffal^ 

After having (hewn the, origin of fculpture among the 
Greeks* and its (late in the ages we are at prefent em- 
ployed about, it remains to examine the materials that 
thefe people then ufed for their ftatues. We have feen^ 
that the firft works which were made in, relief were ol 
burnt clay r . They learned afterwards to handle the chi- 
fcl, and began to try* k on wood. This is the only folid 
matter that the Greeks knew how to work for a long 
time. All the hiftorians agree in faying* that the ancient 

ft diod. t 4 p. 319. ; Euieb. chwm. 1. 1. p. 86. 5 Sold, wee L*&(**-mk- 
para, t, x. p. $,14. ; Scaligcr in Eufcb. chron. p. 45. 

n 3efc Ptar. in Mstnoot, p. 416. f In Entyphron. panlm ; Arift. dc anima. 
1. 1. c. 3. t. f. p. 6xt. ; Dierepub. 1. 1. €. 4. t. a. p. 199. 

Diod. 1. 4. p. 319. ; Palaephit. dc incrcd. c. xx. p. 29. ; Eufcb. chron. L *• 
p. 88. 
- P In Hipp; M*j. p. 114^ *Li, c.4. k 3. Ci^. 

* Supra, p. a*i t 
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ilatues r , and even thofc attributed to Dsedalus, were of 
wood *. 

We find, it is -true, in fome authors, certain traditions which 
feem to declare, that, before the war of Troy, the Greeks had 
known the art of feulpture in !tone u , and even in marble*. 
But I have already explained mvfelf on thefe fort of teftimo- 
nies. I think we ought not to regard them when they are not 
fupported by the fuffrage of Homer. Statues of ftone are ne- 
Ter mentioned in his poems. With refpe& to marble, I have 
fliewn, that, according to all appearances, this poet had not 
wen known it^. 

The art of throwing of metals into fufion to make ftatues 
iof them, was equally unknown to the Greeks in the heroic 
'ages. This fecret muft only have been known and prattifed 
very lately. Paufanias alfo regarded as fuppofititious, the fta- 
tues of copper run at one caft, which they attributed to Ulyf- 
fes *. We fliall readily adopt his fentiment, if we refleft on 
the meafures and extraordinary precautions they muft take to 
fucceedin fuch works. The Greeks farely were not then in a 
capacity to undertake them, and Jefs ftill to execute them. 
Yet, if we believe the fame author, thefe people then had fta- 
tues of copper. This is the manner in which he pretends the 
Greeks executed them. They made,, fays he, a ftatue fuccef- 
fively and by pieces. They ran fcparately, and ©«e after the 
Other, the different parts which compofe a figure. They af- 
terwards colle&ed them, and joined them together with nails*. 
They repaired the whole without doubt with a chifel. The 
equeftrian ftatue of Marcus Aurelius in the capitol is executed 
in .this tafte b . However imperfect this pra&ice be, I yet 
think it was unknown to the Greeks in the ages we are at pre- 
sent upon. 



t Plin. I. xx. Tea. a. p. 654 ; Pauf. 1. 1. c. xy. I. 2. c. 17, jp # ax, 2$. 1. f. 
«c. 17.; Plat, apud Eufcb. prxp. evan. 1. 3^ c. 8. p. pp. 

t Oiod. 1. 1. p. top. ; Pauf. 1. x. c. 4. 1. 8. c. 35. 1. p. c. n. 
u Euftath. ad Iliad, 1. x. v. 308, &c x Pauf. 1. %. c. 37, 

7 Supra, p. xxtf. * L. 8. C. 14. 

■ L. 8. c. 14. i. 3. c. 17. 
• Mem. <k Trcv. Jnillet 1703, p. no*. 
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We perhaps might be ^uthprifed, from fon\e paflagcs erf 
Homer, to fupport the fentiment of Paufanias, This poet, 
for example, fays, that one. fees on each fide of the gate of 
^.lcinous two dogs of gold and filver, which Vulcan had made 
a prefent of to that prince c . He places in the fa.me edifice fta- 
tues of gold, reprefenting young boys, who held in thek han4 
jorches which they lighted to light the dining-roQm* 1 . Home? 
farther makes a wonderful defcription of the two flaves of gold 
which Vulcan had forged to accompany him, and affift him in. 
Jiis work c % , 

But we muft remark, firft, that it is to a god that the poe$ 
attributes thefe uncommon works. J,et us obferve after- 
wards, that it is in Afia that he places them (. The mar- 
yeUous, moreover, which be pujts in this whole deifcriptionj 
does not permit us to believe, that he had bad in view any 
thing like, or even approaching tp, what be there fpeaks of, 
We fhould range thefe paflages among the number of fi&ions 
which poets ufe fometimes to furprife and amufe the reader. 
"We might even go further* I think we may perceive a 
very fenfible relation between thefe flaves of gold of Vul T 
can who walk* thinfc, and aflift the god in his work, and 
what they gave out ancjentjy in Greece about the ftatuesf 
of Daedalus $. It was, by what appeals, one of thefe po- 
pular opinions to which the greateft geniufes feem tp pay ho- 
mage. I do v not think then, that we can conclude any thing 
of the true tafle of fculpture among the Greeks in the ages 
of which we now fpeak. In general, I am perfuaded, tbat 
they had then very few ftatues in Greece. Homer dqes not 
put any in the palaces of the Greek, princes of whom he had 
occafion to fpeak, nor in any other place. I (hall a4di that 
* he even has not in his writings particular terins {o defiign a. 
ftatue *. 



* OdyflT. 1. 7. v. 91, 8cc. d Ibfd. I. 7. v. too, &c. 

c Iliad, 1. 18. v. 417, &c. f Sec fupra $ chap. t. p. 84. 

8 Sec p. 7,16. 

• Hdmer never makes ufc bu$ of the term £*y*\(ut : he even ufes that ex- 
prcifion to mark in general all forts of ornaments. It was only afterwards, that 
the Greek writers retrained the fignification of the word £y«A/^t, ajid copfeera- 
ted it to defign ftatues. See Feith. antiq. Horn. l.'i. Q. 4. p. ji. 
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We (hall not be furprifed that at this time I fay nothing of 
painting. I have difcufied that matter e*tenfively egoggh i? 
jtreating -of the arts which the people of Afia and Egypt CQuld 
have the knowledge x>f in the ages which make the ohje& of 
jtbis fecond part pf rrty work. I have declared myfplffortbc 
fentiment of Pliny, who believes the invemfan of pajntiflg po* 
fterior to the heroic times h , I hav< nothing new to add to it. 
The reafons which I have alledg$4 regard the Greeks as mud* 
and more, than the people of Afia and the Egyptians* I am 
perfua4ed that neither pne nor the other then knew the art of 
* pajnfiog in the fenfe in which J have explained it K 



C H A P. VI. 

Of the Origin <f Writing. 

THERE qow remain very few lights about the firft means 
that the Greeks had employed to render their thoughts 
fenfible to the eyes, and to tranfmk them to pofterity. We 
only fee, that in the firft times they made.ufe of pra&ices alt 
moft like to thpfe which all the people known in antiquity had 
ufed originally. We find among the Greeks thefe forts of 
poems, which they fet to mufic, to prefcrve the memory of 
important fads and difcoveries K I fufpeft alfo, as I, have faid 
elfewhere, that they anciently made ufc of representative * wri- 
ting, which confifts in defigning the ohje&s of which they would 
fpeak. With refpe& to hieroglyphics, I am ignorant whether 
the Greeks have known that fort of writing; I find no trace, no 
veftige in their hiftory. Yet I would not infer that thefe peo- 
ple have never pra&ifed hieroglyphic writing. We are not fuf- 

h Seep. 170, 171. i Ibid. p. 1*3. 

k Tacit, annal. 1. 4. 11. 43,; Acad, <jks infermt. t 6. p. 16$. See alio fuPra 
book x. chap. 3. art. g. p. 77, & 78. 
I See part 1. boo* *. chap. & 

ficiently 
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ficicntly inftru&ed in the ancient cuftoms of Greece, to dare to 
pronounce any thing on that fubjett. 

Alphabetic writing had only been introduced very lately into 
that part of Europe. Cadmus, according to the report of the 
beft biftorians of antiquity, was the firft who made known to 
the Greeks that fublime knowledge *. Some authors, indeed* 
would do that honour to Cecrops °. But this fentiment is nei- 
ther proved nor followed. There are alfo found modern cri- 
tics who have advanced, that, before Cadmus, the Pelafgians 
had an alphabetic writing °. Whatever refearches I have been 
able to make on this fubjeft, I confefs that I have not been able 
to find the lead Cgns of it in antiquity. Every thing fays to us, 
that we ought to refer to the arrival of Cadmus the knowledge 
of alphabetic chara&ers in Greece* The comparifon of the 
Phoenician alphabet, and the Greek alphabet, would alone be 
fufficient to convince us. It is vifibie that the Greek characters 
are only the Phoenician letters turned from right to left. Let 
us add to this the names, the form, the order, and value of the 
letters which are the fame in one and the other writing p. The 
reafons which they would oppofe to this fentiment appear to me 
fo weak and fo void of authority, that I do not think I ought to 
ftop to oppofe them* 

The ancient Phoenician alphabet brought into Greece by Cad- 
mus was defective enough ; it ended at Tau *. It was only after* 
wards and at different times that they added to it Upjilon, Phi % 
Pfiy &c r . If we have regard to fome Greek f and Roman * 
authors^ this firft alphabet would have been (till more imperfecl 
than we have faid. They will have it in effeft, that the alphabet 
of Cadmus had only been compofed of fix letters. They name 
Palamedes, Simonides, Epicharmes, for the authors of the new 



m Herod. 1. c. n, $8. ; Ephoras apud Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. r. p. 3(1:; Diod. 
1. 3. p. 136.; Plin 1. 7* felt. 57. p. 41Z. ; Tacit annal. 1. 11. n* 14. ; Eufeb. 
przp. evao. 1. ro. c. 5. p. 473. 

n Taeit. annal. 1. 11. n. 14. o Acad, des infeript. t. 6. p. 6x6. 

P See Bochart chan. 1. 1. e. 20, p. 490, &c. 

* See acad. des infeript. t. 23. mem. p. 4x0. r Jbid. loco cit. 

( Plut. t. 2. p. 7i». F. * PHo. L 7. *&*. 57- p. 4«», & 4*3« 

Jetter* 
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letters with which the Greek alphabet was fuccedively enriched** 
But this account very, much refembles a fi£Uon of the Greek 
grammarians, very ignorant of the origin of their own language ? 
a .fi&ion adopted afterwards by the Roman authors, and by the 
greateft number of our modern writers. Many reafons bring 
nie to think thus. The diverfity of fentiments, about thefe pre- 
tended inventors of letters which were wanting in the ancient 
Greek alphabet V prove at firft fight how very uncertain every 
thing was they have laid of their difcoveries. I find afterwards 
in the Greek language more than: fix Phoenician letters,, 
which agree with each other both in name and found *. Be* 
fides, there are numbers of the moft common Greek words, the 
mod ancient and the moft neceflary, which are only written by- 
means of the letters which they attribute the invention of to 
Palamedes, to Simonides* or to Epicharmes *. Laftly, we fee 
that the form of the chara&ers. has greatly varied among the 
Greeks; it has experienced fucceflive changes, fimilar to thofe 
which the writing of all languages has experienced. I obferve? 
that fome of the characters which they pretend to have been 
newly invented, only appear to be modifications of other letters 
more ancient z . We ought not then to regard what fome mo- 
* dern writers have propagated about the pretended augmenta- 
tions made fuccefliveiy to the alphabet of Cadmus by Palame- 
des, Simonides, and Epicharmes. Thefe fa&s are nothing Jefe 
than proofs, that cuftom alone can have enriched the Greek 
alphabet with the chara&ers of which it had need *. 

We fee, by all that remains of the monuments of antiquity, 
that originally the Greeks formed alternately their lines from 
right to left, and from left to right, in the fame manner that 
ploughmen draw their furrows. This is what has made them 



» Sec Hermannus Hugo, de prima fcrib. orig. c. 3. ; F*bricms, bibl. Gree. 
h 1. c. 13. n. x. t. 1. p. 147. 

* Seele Clerc, bibt. choif. t. tr. p. 3$, 40. y Id. ibid* 

* See acid des infeript. t. %%. mem. p. 4x0, & 4*1. 

* Id. ibid, loco cit* 

give 
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give to tftia ancient manner of writing the name of Bmjtropbe- 
Sony a* wotfd literally fignifying/tifmis**/ ivritikg *. 

I doubt farther if we Ought td lodk upon ttte Greek* as Ad 
mentors of this manner of writing. I am much inclined to 
drink-that the Phoenician* wrewthus origirtally, and that even* 
at the time of Cadmus. It is in effeft morg than probable* 
that the Gideefes, on receiving the writing of the Phoenicians, 
would at firft follow the ihasmcr in which thefe people ranged 
their chara&ers. Even this pra&ioe, which now feems to us? 
foodd* yet might fee thatwfcich (hall firft have prcfeniei itfelfc 
In the origin of alphabetic writing, and when they had begunr 
to make ufo of t&at invention, it muft have appeared very na- 
tural to continue the line backwards , and to follow it thus al- 
ternatively; I fliould think, that they ifluft have had feme re- 
flection to have determined them, after the firft litfe was finifti- 
ed, to bring back their hand under the firft letter of that line, and 
thus to begin again alt the lines in the fame way. It is true, that 
in the manner of writing iri' Boujtropbe(kn % they werfc obliged 
it each line te form a part of the fame chara&eFs in a contrary 
way. But experience teaches us, that, in making difcoveries, 
we alaidffc always begin wM die molt difficult procefles* More- 
over, I prsfume, that in the early tames chfef only writ- wkh ca- 
pital letters; and we know that in the Greek alphabet there and 
many which we may form equally contrarily. We" irmft ob- 
ferve> farther, that originally they (engraved tBeftf ohara&ers on 
hard fubftanafcs, or at leaft very firm ones. This pra&ke did 
not permit to write fail as we do at this time* In this cafe it 
would be almoft indifferent to engrave the fame characters front 
right to left, or from left to right* 

"Writing in Boufirophedon had fubfifted a long time in Greece- 
It was in this manner that the laws of Solon were written b . 
This legiflatorpublifhed them about 594 years before the Chriftian 



• I did not think it neceffiry'to give a model of this fort of writing, reflecting 
that it U found in many works which are in the hands of every body. Sec among 
others vol. 13. des mem. del'acad. des inferiptions. 

b v §uid. inK«'rA*4ii vofcog, t. a. p. 6*74,; Harpocrat.in Ktirmfat rlfff, p. io3* 

sera. 
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spra. They likewife difcovered fome infcriptions in Bbujlrephti 
dm which only afcend between 500 and 460 years before 
Chrift c . 

The Greeks only knew very lately the incoriveniency of form- 
ing their lines alternatively from left to right, and from right to 
left. At laft indeed they found, that the method of writing 
Vnifornajy from left to right was the moft natural, becaufe it re- 
trained and fatigued the hand Iefs <*. This difeqvery muft have 
made theyij infeflfibly abandon writing in Boujirophedon. An 
ancient author, wliofe works have not yet been publifhed, fays, 
according to the report of Fabrkius, who cites him in his Bi^ 
bliotheea Graca, that it Was Pronapides who firft introduced 
ifito Greece the method of writing uniformly from left tQ right e * 
This Pronapides pafled in antiquity for having been the precep- 
tor t>f Homer*. We may then advance, that it was nearly a- 
tout 900 year* before 'Chrift that the Greeks began tp write 
uniformly from left to right. But we had better confefs that ' 
we can fay nothing very fatisfa&orily on the age? in which this 
practice has bq?n conftantly obferved in Greece. We fee plain* 
ly, by fom« monuments whkh afcend to very remote times, 
{hat this fort of writing had place among the Greek? very anci- 
ently. The Abbe Fburmont has reported in his voyage to the' 
Eaft, infcriptions written from left to right, which appear to 
have been at the time of the firft war between the Lac v edaemoni* 
ans and the Meflenians, that is to fay, 742 years before 
Chrift «. But we know alfo, that, near .100 years after that 
event, writing in Boujlrophedon rauft have (till been in ufe. 
The manner in which I have juft (aid the laws of Solon h were 
written, and other infcriptions pofterior to that legiflator, prove 
it fufficie^tly. It appears then, that, for fome ages, they con- 
tinued to write indifferently in Boujlrophedon^ and uniformly 
from left to right. Further, it does not appear to me poffible 
to determine precifely the time in which the firft of thefe prac- 



c Miiratori, no v. thef. t. x. col. 48. 

d See part 1. book x. chap. 6". 

c Bibi. Grzc. t. 1. 1. 1. c. a 7. n. », & 3. p. ifp» 

f Sec Diod. t. 4. p. 137. 

* Acad, des infcrlp.. t. 15. p. 397. t. id. h|ft. p. 104. 

* Supra, p. 13*. 
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tices had been ahfolutely abolifhed. It can only be time, rc-^ 
fearches, and fome happy events, which can procure us an ex- 
plication of all thefe difficulties. 

The Phoenician writing, in palling from Afia into Greece, 
received a change ftill more considerable than what I have fpoke 
of. The Phoenicians, like moft of the eaftern people, did not 
exprefs the vowels in writing ; they contented themfelves with? 
afpirating them in pronunciation. The Greeks, whofe lan- 
guage was more foft than that of the Phoenicians, had not occa- 
fion for fo many afpi rations: they converted them into vowels 
which they exprefled m their writing. This change was very 
eafy : the name of the principal afpiratkms ufed in the Phoeni- 
cian language fnuft naturally have furnilhed that of the Greek 
vowels*. 

This maimer of writing could not certainly hare taken place 
at the beginning, when Cadmus inftru&ed Greece in the art of 
writing. There moft have paffed fome rime before they could 
have thought of making changes in the Phoenician writing. 
It would be difficult to,affign the epoch in which the vowels 
had been introduced into the Greek writing* We may perhaps* 
after an ancient hiftoriaft, attribute that innovation to Linus k , 
the matter of Orpheus, of Thamyris, of Hercules, &c» This 
perfon fo famous in antiquity was of Thebes in Bceotia r , a city 
founded by Cadmus, and where, of cortfequence, writing mud 
have been fooner perfefted. But, moreover, this is Only a con- 
je£h*fe on which I do not pretend to fnfift. 

The Greeks, in their common bufinefs, ufed originally to 
write on tablets of wood covered with wax m . It was* with a 
ftyle of iron that they drew their characters a . With refpeflS 
to laws, treaties of alliance, or of peace, it was their cuftont 
to engrave them on ftone or on brafe®. They preferved in 



i See Bochart, chan. f. 1. 1. io. p. 49 f. 

We may nevertbelefs ftill believe, that anciently the Phoenicians exprefled the 
vowels in their writing. This conjecture is not void of foundation. ' Bat it would 
draw us into too long a difcuflion. 

k Dionyf. apud Diodor 1. 3„p. a 36*. I Paul". 1. p. c 10. 

to Ifid< r. orig. I. 6. c. 8. n Id. ibid. 

o Pauf. 1. 4. C. 16. 1 Tacih 9tu**U I 4< »• *<*& 43-J Sftid in *Ax*0-/a««c, 
t. 1. f>. 8of 

the 
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the fame manner the remembrance of events which intereftr 
ed the nation, and the fucceffion of princes who had governed 

them p. 

Befides, k appears, that it has been anciently with the 
Greeks the fame as with all other people of antiquity, that is 
to fay, that, in early times they made very little ufe of writing. 
We fee by Homer, that, in the heroic ages, they did not ufe 
it in the moll neceflary a&s of civil life. They decided proceff- 
<e* and differences by the verbal depofitioa of fome witneffes q , 
Webave even room to doubt whether treaties of peace were 
then reduced to writing. 

In the Iliad, the Greeks and the Trojans, ready to engage, 
propofe to terminate their differences by a fingle combat between 
Paris and Menelaus : they ftipulate what (hall be the conditions 
on each fide according to the event of the battle. Priam and 
Agamemnon advance to the zniddle of the two armies. They, 
bring lambs to facrifice, and wine to make libations : Aga- 
memnon cuts the wool from the head of the lambs : the he- 
ralds of the Greeks and Trojans divide it between the princes. 
Agamemnon declares with a loud vqice,* the conditions of the 
treaty. They cut the throats of the lambs, they make liba- 
tions j the treaty is ratified r ; and it is not (aid, that the con- 
ditions were couched in writing. - 

On another occafion, Hefitor challenges to fingk combat, the 
moll valiant of the army of the Greeks. Many princes pre- 
fent themfelves, to accept the defiance : they agree, that chance 
fhall determine who fhall -fight the fon of Priam. The man- 
ner in which they proceed is remarkable ; inftead of writing 
his name, each of the princes makes a mark which he cafts in* 
to the helmet of Agamemnon f . 

If they were to ereft a monument, Homer does not (ay that 

they put any infeription upon it 1 : we fee, that they then con- 

" tented themfelves to put on the monuments a column, or 

fome other chara&eriftic*mark u . Laftly, there is not fpokea 



P Acad, des infeript. t. i*. p. 397. <I Tliad.1. j8. v. 499, &e. 

r Ibid. I. 3. v. 140. f Ibid. I. 7. v. 1 7 J, &c t Ibid. 1. 43. v. a,4$, &c. 

u Iliad. 1. 17* v. 434. ; Odyfl*. L u. v. 14, 8c i$ % 
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of by this poet any correfpondence, or any order given in wri- 
ting. They gave all their inftru&ions and all their commiffions 
verbally. 

The only time that mention is made of writing in Homer is 
with relation to Bellerophon : he fays, that Praetus fent that 
prince to carry to Jobate, a letter which contained an order to 
put him to death x . This letter, as faf as we can judge, was writ- 
ten on tablets covered with wax*. It muft be notwithftanding, 
that the error of writing fp rarely as they did in the heroic 
times, was not continued, and writing muft neceffarily become 
more common between the fpace of time that pafled from the 
war of Troy to the age of Homer. The degree of perfe&ion 
tb whi^h we fee, in the time of that poet, the Greek language 
was already brought, is a certain proof of it. It had then all 
the chara&ers of a rich language, poliflied, regular, in a word, 
capable of all kinds of writing. But the Greek language could 
never have come to that purity and that elegancy, if, from the 
war of Trpv tp the ?ge of Homer, the Greeks bad npt writ 
piuch *, 



* Iliad. !. 6. v. x <J8, &c 

We might perhaps remove the doubts about the fignification of the terms nftd 
*by Homer on this occafion ; and it mud be confefled, that thefe doubts are no| 
•without foundation. For Homer deiigns what Rcllerophon, mewed to Praetus, 
only by the vague w>rd 0>ij/e«r*, literally, marks, figns. This manner of 
expreffion is lingular enough, and does not defign alphabetic writing but very 
Vaguely. The word o-ipctra, would agree better with hieroglyphics. Never- 
thelefs I have thought I ought to follow the common manner of interpreting 
this paflage. 

y See Plin.,1. 13, fe(t. xo, & 17. I 33 fe&. 4. 

* We muft obferve, that Homer was born and brought up in Afiaric Greece; 
it was then in thofe countries that the Grcefc language began to be formed and 
^erfe&ed. 
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Of Sciences. 

I HAVE treated of the origin of fciences in the firft part of 
this work •, I have even tried to unfold their progrefs : I 
often, could not do it, but by the help of many conje&ures. 
There now remains to us fcaroc any detail about the events that 
happened in that high antiquity : the nges which we now run 
over, willfurnifti us with more matter for our refearches. The 
fads are fufficiently kndwn, and even circumftantial enough. 
We (hall fee among fome nations a remarkable progtefs, which 
muft be attributed probably to the invention of alphabetic 
Writing *. 

Before the difcovery of that admirable art, the people had, 
it is true, fome means to preferve the memory of their difco- 
veries. But thefe fuccours were fo imperfe&, that they could 
contribute, but weakly to the advancement of the fciences, 
and, if I may ufe the word, to their propagation. Alphabetic 
writing has removed all obftacles : the fciences are extended 
and multiplied. Different colonies, coming from Egypt and 
Afia, brought the fciences into Greece, and drew that part of 
Europe from barbarifm and ignorance. The fciences did not 
find at their firft beginnings a foil, or minds properly difpofed. 
The fruits which they bore, were in fmaM abundance, and 
came very late. It was by length of time that Greece was in- 
debted for all forts of knowledge which has fo greatly diftin- 



• The reader will perceive, without doubt, that I here recall nearly the fame 
idtas which I have already prefented in the; beginning of the preceding book. 
But as it is important, that he Ihould not lofe the view of the plan and the gra- 
dation which 1 have propofed in this work, I thought thefe repetitions nccef- 
iary. I even f.rej'ce, that I (hall be forced ftill to make uic of it more than 
once. 
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guiflied them from other countries. But that flownefe has been 
compenfated by the beauty and the abundance of the produc- 
tions of every fort which the has brought forth Gnce. 



CHAP. I. 

Of AJia. 

WE have feen before, that the hiftory of Afia was almoft 
entirely unknown to us in the ages which make our 
objeft at prefent. The little that we have been able to colleft, 
only regards the people who inhabited the coafts of that part 
of the world which are waflied by the Mediterranean. The 
Phoenicians have been almoft the only ones about whom hi- 
ftory has furnifhed us at this time with any lights : they (hall 
alfo be the only ones of whom I will fpeak in this article. 

It is in Phoenicia that we find the firft traces of a philofo- 
phic fyftem of the origin and the formation of the world. We 
ought in effe& to put in the rank of the firft philofopbers that 
Afia has produced, Sanchoniatho, of whom Eufebius has pre- 
ferved for us a valuable fragment *. This author wrote about 
the beginning of the ages we are at prefent running over : his 
work is, after the books of Mofes, the moft ancient monument 
which remains to us of antiquity. Sanchoniatho has tranfmit- 
ted to us, as well as a philofopher as an hiftorian, the ancient 
traditions of the Phoenicians 5 I have often made ufe of the 
little that remains of his writings b . It is one of the fources 
from whence I have drawn, in a great meafure, the hiftory 
of the arts and the difcoveries in the firft ages. It is com- 
monly thought, that Sanchoniatho was cotemporary with Jo- 
fhua c . 



* See at the end of (be firft vol. our diflcrtat. on the fragment of Sancho- 
niatho. 

b See ibid, what we think of this work. 

c See Bochart, ehan. 1. *. c. a. ; Fourmont, reflex, critiq. fur Thill dc$ an c. 
peuples, 1. 1. p. 36, & 37, 

We 
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We alfo fee that there is mention made in the book of Jo* 
flroa of a city in Paleftine, named Dabir. The facred hifto* 
rian obferves, that that city w^s formerly called Cariath-Se* 
pber d . The name by which that city was originally known, 
leads us to believe, that, in the early times, they had in Pa- 
leftine public fchools where they taught the fdences. Can* 
ath-Sepber in effeft fignifies the city of books, or *f letters. 
A fimilar denomination feems to (hew, that they had com- 
monly a great number of learned men aflembled in that city. 
The fciences muft confequently have been much cultivated ill 
Paleftine from the firft ages after the deluge. 

We ought not moreover to be furprifed at this: Thefe 
countries had been certainly the firft which were policed e : 
it is natural then that they (hduld have produced in it very 
early many philofophers. Thus we fee that the firft fyftems 
of philofophy afcended among the Phoenicians to very re- 
mote epochas. This is what we learn from the writings of 
Sanchoniatho. That author has drawn from ancient works 
the ideas which he has propagated, about difintangling the 
chaos,"of the original ftate of the world, and of the firft e« 
vents which happened in it **. It is certain, then, that, in 
the mod early times* the Phoenicians had carried their fpecu- 
lations fo far as to explain the manner in which the world 
had been formed. How obfeure and how perplexed foever 
their cofmogany was, it fuppofes neverthelefe fome ftudies, 
fome researches, and fome reafonings. For the reft I do not 
think I ought to dwell upon the ideas thefe Afian philofo- 
phers had about the origin and formation of the world : and 
enow of other critics and literati have already taken care to 
explain that fyftem, for me to be difpenfed with from gi- 
ving an account of it* I (hall only remark, that the nearer 
we. go to the ages bordering on the creation, the more tra- 
ces we (hall find of that great truth, which the prefump- 



d Jortw c. if. ▼. t$* e See part t. book i. 

f Eufeb. praep. evang. 1. 1 • pu 31* 

tion 
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lion ani raflwcfs of man has in vain endeavoured afterwards to 
pbfeure V. 

. One Mofchua of Sidon furnifhes us with tbe mpft ancient 
.example pf this Jfoolilh enterprise. He has been looked upon 
as the firft : who has fhewpd the abtuxd fyftera of the formation 
of the world by the fortuitous concourfc of atoms* $ a fyftern 
•whichj many ages afterwards, Epicurus endeavoured to renew 
in Greece.. Strabo further tells us, that Moicbus* of wfconqi 
we now fpe^k, wrote about the time of the war of Troy h . W$ 
cannot decide whether this opinion is well or ill founded, Stra- 
bo being, as I think, the only one of tbe ancients who hap 
ipoken of -this.Mofchu$. 

With refpeclt to the. fcierices properly fo called, the naviga* 



• Enfebliis, and* after him (pme (hodern writers, have thought that tjie cof- 
Jftogony 6T Sahchooiathd led to atheifnd* b&aufe this author appears to give lie-* 
tic or po part to the ibvcreigq Being in the formation of the world. But Cud* 
worth, in his intellectual fyfiem, pretends, and with reafon, that Sanchoniatno 
admits two\p rincipte*, of wMcn one is an ob feu re And dark chaos; tin other 
flnvpst, a fpirit, or, rather an intelligence endowed with goodncO, who has ar» 
ranged the world in the ftate In which it is. This fentiment is fo much the more 
true, ar Saadioniatho had drawn his jcofmogony from the writings of TtiautJ 
and the fame Eufebius teaches us ajtcr Porphyry, thaj Thaut was the firft who 
had writ of the gods in a manner more elevated than the vulgar fuperttkion; 
^yrmmnbqUis end Thuro, writers poftcrior.to That* by many ages, hate clear* 
,ed Up his theology, concealed till their times under allegories and emblems. That 
^bfcurity and this enigmatic ftyle have rmpoftd on Eulebiiis, and the modern au- 
thors of whom I fpeak. Yet they could qet .hinder themJjQtacs from ackaowr 
ledging and agreeing, that the delign of Sanchoniatho was to give credit to ido* 
iatry. Now, nothing is moreoppdiite to idtfatry than Atheilm. 

In another fr^groet^ drawn from tf>e fatnc Sanchoniatho, it was iaid, that Tint* 
"had meditated much about the nature of the ferpent ' called? by the Phoenicians 
Ay^Ljtttff, good genius. PHita teaches ns, that Zbroafter, in bh facred com- 
jnentary on the ceremonies of the Pcrftan religion, Jias fpoken of this food £& 
, nlus in an admirable manner, by faying that this God is the maOer.of all things, 
exempt <from. death J or eternal in his duration, without beginning, without 
parts, &c. Afud Eufeb. prasp. evang. 1. I. c. 10. p. 41, & 41. 1 alk if fucb 
ideas lead to Atheifm ? 

I have already fid, 'Eufebius/ftndiflha anode™ authors who have followed 
him, have been .deceived by^the enigmatic ftyie of Sanchoniatho. It was, be? 
fides, the general tafte of inc learne'd of antiquity. They aflected to fpeak 
•only in riddles, by emblem $, andjn* matinee aim qft unintelligible. No phi- 
losopher of thefe ancient times has prefentcd his' doctrine plainly and fimply. 
No one has even fhewn any part of the fciences, whatever it was, in a clear and 
intelligible manner. This tafte Hill reigns at this time in all the eaftern writ- 
ings. 

* Strabo, 1. x$. p. 1008. h Id. ibid, 

tioni 
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tions of the ' Phoenicians mud have contributed much to the 
advancement of aftronomy and geography. It was in the ages 
of which we are notf fpeaking, that thefe people undertook 
thofe voyages of great extent which have tendered their names 
fo famous in antiquity. They pafled the ftraits of Cadiz, and 
trufting tHemfelves on the ocean, they advanced on one fide to 
the weftern extremity of Spain, and on the other to the coaft 
of that part of Africa which is waflied by the Atlantic' *. The 
difcovery which the Phoenicians made of the help they could 
draw from the observation of the polar ft^j to direft the courfe 
of a veffel, was the caufe of the fuccefs which accompanied 
their maritime enterprifes K I referve the circumftances of 
them for the article of navigation. The details into which I 
fhall then enter* will make us better perceive to what degree 
the Phoenicians muft have poffefled^ even in the ages which 
at prefent fix our attention, the principal parts of mathematical 
feiences* 

c k a £. n. 

Of the Egyptians. 

Hlitorfj in the ages we are at prefent fpeaking of, trill fur. 
nifh us with many lights 6n the ftate of fciences in E- 
gypt. I (hall treat each obje& feparately* and under different 
articles j and I (hall (hew their ftate apd progrefs relatively to 
the times tfhich make the fubjeft of this ffecond part of my 
work* 

ARTICLE I. 

Of Medicine* 



IN examining the origin 
part of this work, I hai 



and ftate of medicine in the firft 
part of this work, I have (aid that there was no mention 



i See infra, book 4. chap. %. 


k See ibid, he* tit. 


\ 


Vol. II. 


Hh 


made 
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made of phyficia*is by profeffion before the time of Mofes. I 
have related the ways which they ufed originally in treating 
the fick, and the expedient 'they had invented to the end 
that every body might profit by particular difcoveries. They 
expofed the fick in public to enable them to receive the 
falutary counfels which each could give them K It is pro. 
per to remark, that then they did not know writing* Sincer 
the invention of that art they put in practice another cu- 
ftom which mult ftill have contributed more to make known 
the different remedies which they could ufe. Thofe who 
had been attacked with any diftemper, put in writing how 
and by what means they had been cured. Thefe me- 
moirs were placed in their temples to ferve for the instruc- 
tion of the pubKc* Every one had a right to go and con- 
fult them, and to chufe the remedy of which be thought he 

had need *. 

* 
Afterwards, the number of thefe receipts being augment- 
ed, it became neceflary to put them in order. Thofe who 
were charged with this care> came to know more particularly 
die compofition of the different -remedies. By comparing 
the one with the other, they learned to judge of their vir- 
tue. They acquired by that means more exaft knowledge 
than what they had before. They began jfroiii that time to 
confult thefe fort$ of perfons,* and to call them oti critical oc- 
cafions. As Mofes fpeaks of phyficiafts by name", we may, 
I think, refer to the ages in which he lived, the origin of that 
profeffion. 

We ought to look upon the Egyptians as the firft wb* 
reduced into principles, and fubje&ed to certain rules,, 
the vague and arbitrary practices by which they were guided 



* v See part i. book 3. chap. 1, 

• In- Egypt, thefe forts of regifters were depofited in the temple of Vulcan it 
Memphis. Galeo. de compefit. medicament per genera, h5.es. t. 13. p. 77$. 
edit. Charterii. 

" The fame cuftom was aWb obfervtd in other comifriw. See Plfa. 1. »$. c. 6 
p. 493.; Pauf. 1. %. c. %t, 8c 3<J.; Strabo, 1 8. p. 575. 

It. was from thefe regifters, according to Pliny and Strabo, that Hippocrates 
had drawn a great part of his knowledge. Plin. loco cit. ; Strabo, 1. 14. p. 97** 

m Exod. c. ax. v. 19* ' 

. -for 
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for a long time. They paffed in antiquity for having cul- 
tivated medicine more anciently and more learnedly than 
any other people tt . It is not very difficult to give a reafoa 
for this. There never had been a country where phyficians 
had been, and ftill are more necefTary than in Egypt. . The? 
overflowings of the Nile expofed them at all times to fre- 
quent maladies- The waters of that river having no free; 
courfe during the two months and an half which precede 
the fummer-folftice, it iriuft neceffarily happen that they 
fhould be corrupted °. When the inundations are great, 
the Nile in retiring forms marines which infe& the air p. 
Thefe (landing waters have always occafioned in Egypt 
epidemic diftempers. They muft particularly have felt the 
pernicious effe£h in the firft ages, when they had not ye* 
taken the neceflary precautions to facilitate the running off 
of the watfrs. But thefe very precautions muft have been 
for a long time baneful to the inhabitants of that climate. 
The moving of the earth, occafioned by the cenftru&ion 
and maintaining of .that innumerable quantity of canal* 
with which Egypt was formerly watered, and the wor^s 
which they muft have made to drain the morafles, rnuft 
have produced moll troublefome accidents. It is known 
what malignant vapours thefe forts of earths juft moved pro* 
duce. 

Befides, the inhabitants of the cities and the villages, 
which were not upon the borders of the Nile, did only drink f 
for the greateft part of the year, Handing and corrupt wa- 
ter *. That of the wells is not better r . Springs are extreme? 
ly uncommon in Egypt. It is a fort of prodigy to meet with 
one f . 

» Horn. OdyfE 1. 4. v. 131.5 Ifocrat.in Bnfirid. p. 3x9.; Plin.. 1. 7. c. $*+ 
p. 414. ; Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. 1. p. 361. 

Voyage de l'Egypte par Granger, p. ip, & 10. 

P Deicription dc l'Sgyptc par Maiilet, p. 15, & x6. 

9 Granger, p. ac. 

It is the water of marfbes formed by the overflowings of the Nile,, 

' Pint. t. *. p. 357. B. 

f Maillet, p. x £, 

H h 2 Befides, 
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Befides, from the report of travellers, the air there is very 
unwholefome*. There reign annually in Egypt, from the ver- 
bal equinox to the fiimmer-folftice, deadly malignant fevers. 
In autumn, their thighs and knees are ftirrounded with car- 
buncles, which kill the patients in two or three days. At the 
jtime of the increafe of the Nile, the greateft part Qf the inha» 
bitants are attacked with obftinate dyfenteries, caufed by the 
wafers of that river, which at that time are greatly loaded 
withfalts u . 

The ferepe weather is above all the rnoft dangerous in 
Egypt. As the fun is very hot in thefe climates, it raifes a 
•great quantity of exhalations and malignant vapours, which 
fcaufe great defluxions on the eyes ; from hence it comes that 
yrc fee To many blind people there *. 

This country is alfo fubjeft to, a very (ingular and very fret 
quent inconveniency. When they are attacked wjtb it, they 
think all their bones are broke y . Thefe accidents are pfoducecj 
by the winds which blow in Egypt. As they, are loaded with 
many falts, they occafion frightful pains in all parts of the bo- 
body, often even pal^es, which they cure with great difficulty. 
Thus we fee very few robuft jpeople, and fcarce any old ones iu 
Egypt z . It was apparently the fahie when Jacob paffed through 
it witb his whoje family. Wc (hall be tempted to imagine, 
that the Egyptians had not been fwcuftomed to have feen per* 
ions of a Very advanced age, by rharaoh's queftion to Jacob 
about the age of that patriarch *.' 

I Egypt having been expofed at all times to fo great a number 
of general and habitual diftempers, they muft have tried very 

« GemeUi, t. x. p. 33, £ 113. 

*» Granger, p. *i, &c.j Rdat. d'Eg. par le Vanflcb. p. 35. 

* Maillet, p. 15. ; Granger, p. ax. ; Voyage au Levant par Corn&Ule le Brun, 
C. 40. init. edit, in foL • * 

y Maillet, p! 15. ' 2 Granger, p. 3*4, fit n. 

• It is true, Herodotus (ays, that aftel the Libyans there were no men on the 
earth more healthy than the Egyptians. He "attributes this good licalth to the 
temperature of the air which is always equal, 1. z. h 77. 

But it muft be obfervtd, th-t Herodotus only fpeaks of a panic ilar diftrict. 
Travellers a^ree generally endu^hjr that Egypt is a very unwhohib ne country. 
We might join to the teftimonics that we have already tited, that t f Pictro ddla 
Valle, 1. 1. p. 315. and of Gemelli, t. 1. p. 33 We may likewifc tee what Pli- 
ny fays of the maladies peculiar t» Egypt, 1. *o* . c. f . 
4/ . 1 - * , , . • 

early 
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early to find out the proper means to remedy them. Front 
hence came phyficians. 

We may conclude from what we find in hiftory, about tho 
pra&ice of the Egyptians, that thefe people had been the firft 
who had perceived the neceflity of dividing among many per-* 
fons the different obje&s of medicine. 

The ancients tell us, there has been no country where 
phyficians were in fuph great numbers as in Egyjrt. They 
inform us at the fame time, that thofe who exercifed that 
profeffion, did not undertake to treat indifferently all forts of 
diftempers. They had for diftempers of the eyes, for thofe 
of the head, for thofe of the teeth. The diftempers of th$ 
bowels, and the other internal maladies, had Jikewife their 
particular phyficians *• The Egyptian* were not a long time 
in comprehending, that the life and ftudy pf one man was not 
fufficient to be inftrufted perfeftly in ajl the parts of a fcience 
fo extenfive as phyfic. It wa§ for this reafon they obliged 
thofe who embraced that profeffion, only to apply themfelves 
to one fort of diftemper f and to make that the only obje££ 
of their ftudy. The ancient author^, by infi;ru£ttng us in 
this pra£ti<:e, haye tranfmittfd nothing to us of the nature 
of the remedies whiph the Egyptians ufed, They have only 
given us general notion? on this fubjeft. We know only 
that thefe people made a #ft ufe of regimen and purging 
drinks # . Perfuaded that all diftempers came from the ali* 
ments, they looked upon the remedies, which tended to 
evacuate the humours, as the moft proper to preferve health b i 
We fee "farther, by the expofure which an ancient author ha? 
made of their fyftem of phyfic, that they excluded every re- 
jnedy whofe application might become dangerous. They only 
employed thofe which they might ufe as fafely as their daily 
food c . 

a Herod. I. 1. n. 84. 

* They believe the purge of the Egyptians was a fort of horfe-radijb^ or 
an herb which refemble* celery. There are jpen foroe who will have it, that 
it was a compofition not unlike beer. 1* cErc, hill, dc la medic. 1. 2. c. 18. 
p. 58. 

b Herod. 1. *. n. 77.; Diod. 1. x. p. 73. 

c Ifocrat. in BuHr. p. 319. 

it 
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It appear* further, that thefe people were as much bufied 
*rith the care of preventing diftempers as with that of curing 
them. What gives room to think thus, is, that it is faid, that 
the Egyptians ufed to purge every month, for three days fuc- 
ceflively, with vomits and clyfters*. 

The Egyptians are faid to have firft made known and ufed 
the oil of fweet almonds c . We may alfo rank in the number 
of medicines invented by thefe people, Nepenthe, to which 
Homer gives fuch high encomiums. Helen, as he fays, had 
learned the compofition from Polydamna, wife of Thonis king 
of Egypt. This medicine was fo admirable, that it made one 
forget all ills, and diffipated all wearinefe f . 

The qualities of the Nepenthe of Homer have, as appears 
to me, a great relation to thofe of opium. We know that the 
virtue of that medicine is not only to provoke fleep ; it has that 
of making us gay, and of producing even a fort of drunkennefs. 
Thus we fee, that the Egyptian women, who ufed a great deal 
of Nepenthe, were looked upon formerly folely to poffefs the 
fecret of diffipating anger and chagrin *. Opium is at this time 
very much ufed in the eaft * ; a cuftom which we ought to re- 
gard as a confequence of the attachment which thefe people 
have always had for original pra&ices: therefore I am very 
much inclined to believe, that it is of this fort of medicine that 
Homer would fpeak under the name of Nepenthe, and that in 
his time the Egyptians were perhaps the only people who 
knew the preparation of it f. 

The manner of treating diftempers in Egypt did not depend 
upon the will and choice of the phyfician. All the precepts 
concerning medicine were contained in certain facred books. 
The phyficians were obliged to conform to them exa&Jy. It 



d Kerod. Diod. ubi fupra. e P. JEg\net, dc remed. 1. 7. c. 20. 

f OdyflT. 1. 4. v. azo, & fcq. 8 Diod. 1. 1. p. 109. 

* The Turks take about a drachm of it when they prepare to march to bat- 
tle. 

f Yet St mud be agreed, that the opinions of the critics are pretty much di- 
vided above what Homer would deft go by the Nepenthe. We may confult on 
this fubjeft the dificrtation of Father Petit, entitled, Homeri Kcfei:tbcs t Trajcft. 

was 
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was notvpermitted them to change any thing h . ' If they could 
not fave the difeafed by following that method, they were not 
anfwerable for the event ; but if they reje&ed it, and the fick 
perfon happened to die, they were puniihed with death 1. This 
fubje&ion of the phyficians of Egypt to the cuftom of the 
country is farther confirmed to us by Ariftotle : he fpeaks of 
an ancient law of the Egyptians, by which it was forbid the 
phyficians to ftir the humours, that is to fay, to purge the fick 
before the fourth day of the diftemper, unlefs they would do i$ 
at their own cifk K We may judge after this expofure, if me- 
dicine could ever make any progrefs in Egypt, or be enriched 
with ufeful difcoveries. The ftate of the difeaied, the fyrrip* 
toms and the daily accidents, were not what determined the 
phyficians to apply the principles of their art. The theory and 
even the pra&ice being fixed, they had lefs need of* judgment 
than of memory. The Egyptians apparently imagined* that all 
bodies were constituted in the fame manner; and, agaitfft daily 
experience, they prefumed the diftempers were not combined 
differently. 

* Some authorsQpreteiui, that, with a view to make their 
remedies more efficacious, the Egyptian phyficians added to 
the ftudy of their profeflion that of aftrology, anc| of certain 
myfterious rites K They fay, that phyfic in thefe countries 
was mixed with many fup<;rftitious praftices m . This opinion 
appears probable enough. We know that thefe people gave 
fhemfelves a good deal up to judicial aftrology. Herodo- 
tus affures us, that there had not been a nation more fuperfti- 
tious than the Egyptians n . It fhould not then be furprifing, 



h Diod. 1. 1. p. 74. 

This was a confluence of the fame fpirit of attachment that the EgyT*» an * 
Jiad for every thing that was eftabliifced anciently. See Plato dc leg. 1. a. p. 
789. 

\ Diod* 1. 1. p- 74. 

k De repub. 1. 3. c. 1$. p. 358. Of rather, according to VtfVorins, p. atf J. o? 
this paflagc of Ariftotle, to alter nothiag of the laws eftablifhed which forbid them 
to do any thing before the fourth day had patted, this is conformable to the doc- 
trine of Hippocrates. 

1 Scholiaft. in Ptolom. Tetrabibl. 1. 1. 
. » Conriogius de Hermetica medic. 1. 1. c. 11, &c. ; Borriefcius deortu 8c pro- 
^refln chemise, p. 59- ; I* Clerc, hift. deli medic. L x. c. 5. p. ij. 

a L. a.n. 37, 6$ t 8*. 

that 
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that they hid believed that the influence of certain planets/ 
and the prote&ion of feme tutelary genii; contributed much 
to the curing of diftempers. Yet we muft agree, that neither 
in Herodotus, nor in the authors of great antiquity, do we find 
any thing which authorifes us to believe, that the Egyptians 
employed fuperftitious ^radices in thp manner of treating the 
fick. 

We (hall finifli what concerns pbyfic in Egypt, by remark- 
ing the attention the government paid to every thing that could 
concern the prefervation of the citizens. It coft the Egyptians 
nothing to be attended when they were at war, or when they 
travelled in the kingdom. They had phyficians paid with the 
public money, to take care of thofe who fell fick on thefe occa- 
fions °. This fa£t farther proves to us, that phyfic was not 
pradtifed for nothing* It was the fame with the Hebrews. 
Mofes ordered, that if two men happened to fight, and one of 
them was wounded, the aggreflbr mould render to him whom 
he had (truck what it (hould coft him for being cured p . This 
precept was founded, without doubt, on the pra&ice already 
eftabliihed, of paying the phyficians for thqp are they took of 
the fick* 

ARTICLE ft 

Qf Aftronomy. 

j Couid only give Very Vague and very fuceinfi notions or 
the ftate of aftronomy among the Egyptians in the firft 
ages. We have there feen, that, before Mofes, thefe peo- 
ple had a folar year compofed of 360 days <*. It was very 
probably from the obfervation of the difference and the ine- 
quality of the meridian (hadows, that the Egyptians came to 
perceive, that the revolution of the fun in the courfe of 
a year greatly fiirpafled the duration df twelve lunations. 

o Diod. 1. x. p. 74. 

P Exod. c. % 1. v. 19. Merctdtm me&ci /civet, fiyi the Chaldaic jwraphrafe 
•n this verfe. . 
4 See part x. book 3, chap. *. art. a. 

There 
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TTiere is great room to think, that to jneafure the different 
heights of thefe meridian fhadowsxhey had ufed originally the 
gnomons which nature had fliewn to them, fuch as trees, 
mountains, edifices, isc. 

But natural gnomons could not furnifh the means of exa&- 
ly meafurirtg the duration of a folar year; the Egyptians foon 
perceived their imperfe£tton and infufficiency, neverthelefs, 
without knowing the utility thefe forts of inftrumcnts might be 
of. This double confideration led them to invent artificial gno- 
mons. We Cannot conteft with thefe people the merit of hav* 
ing brought them firft into ufe. It is impoffible not to recognife 
in the obelifks, gnomons conftru&ed with fo much care, ex- 
pence, and fludy. For to imagine that the Egyptian monarchs, 
in caufing thefe enormous mafTes to be cut, propofed no other 
end, but a foolifh oftentation of their richer and their power ; 
this is what I cannot perfuade niyfelf of. The choice of this 
fort of monument does not appear to me to have been made by 
chance. The form of the obelifks was not folely owing to caprice 
and fancy. The fovereigns who had caufed them xo be made, 
tried mod certainly to immortalize themfelves by thefe grand 
enterprises; but it was the motive of public utility, and the glo- 
ry of contributing to the advancement of the fciences, which 
rauft have dire&ed the form and choice of thefe forts of monu- 
ments. 

It is not, even here, a fimple conje&ure on our part. We 
have a glimpfe, in a paffage of Appion reported by JofephusV 
that at all times the obelifks had been deftined by the Egyptians 
for agronomic ufes. This, grammarian gives a defcription of a 
fort of gnomon, Angular enough, which he attributes to the in- 
vention of Mofes. The legiflator of the Jews had invented itt 
fays he, to anfwer the fame purpofes as the obelifks. Nothing 
truly can be more ill* founded or abfurd, than all that Appion 



r Advcrf. App. L 1. p. 4#. edit, of Havercamp, 
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has related on the account of Mofes; but this paflage at leaft 
proves, that, in antiquity, they were perfuaded that the obelifks 
had been originally raifed to ferve for gnomons? and this is all 
that I pretend to eftablifti. 

To the teftimony of Appion, Jet us join the authority of 
Pliny. Accprding to that author, the Egyptians had cut their 
obdifks in imitation of the rays of the fun. He adds, that this 
was the name by which they defigned thefc grand fpires f . 
This denomination, without doubt, was relative as much to the 
form of thefe monuments as to the ufe for which they employed - 
them*. 

Even though we had not precife teftimonies about the ufe for 
which the Egyptians ha'd deftined their obelifks, what nation 
has done which was never diftinguifhed by it£ aftrortomic know* 
ledge, will fuffice to inftruft us of it. Auguftus, after having 
fubdued Egypt, caufed to be tranfported to Rome two grand 
obelifks: he fet up one in the Circus, and the other in the 
Campus Martius. He took all the neceffary precautions, that 
it might ferve for a gnomon c . Auguftus, in making this obe- 
lifk ferve for aftronomic obfervations, probably only imitated 
the pra&ice of the Egyptians. Thefe people had not invented 
thefe fort of monuments only to procure more furc and exa£t in- 
ftruments than natural gnomons, to determine the duration of 
the folar year by the meafure of the meridian fhadows. 1 do not 
think I need repeat what I have faid elfewhere of the antiquity 
of obelifks. I have fhewn that we mufl fix the epoch to the 
reign of Sefoflris, that is to fay, about 1640 years before 
Chrift u . 



> f PHn. I. 3*- fca. 14. P- 7 3 J. 

* The Egyptians had apparently given the name of the fays of the fun to. obe- 
lifks, becaufc they could conceive the fohere of that ftar, as being divided into an 
infinity of pyramids which had their iummit at the furface of his difk, and their 
bafe at the circumference of that fphere. Daviler, in his 'dictionary of architec- 
ture, on the word ebeli/k, advances, that the Egyptian priefts called thefe obe- 
liflts the lingers of the fun, becaufe thefe grand fpircs fcrve'd for a ftyic to mark on 
the earth the different heights of that ftar. I am ignorant from what author of 
antiquity Daviler has drawn this fait 
. * Plin. 1. 16. feci. 15. p. 73*- n Supra t book a. chap. 3. p. iji. 
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Thcfe ancient gnomons were moreover greatly Inferior to 
thofe invented in our times. To convince iis of this, it is fuf- 
ficient to caflf our eyes on thofe which ftill fubfift. They are cut 
in the form of quadrangular pyramids cut off at the top ; it was 
impoflible of confecjuence to determine any way the meridian, 
the point of the ftadow formed by the fummit of the obelifk : 
that point made part of an imperfe£k fhadow very difficult to 
diftinguifh. It muft then, in many cafes, be confounded with 
the body of the obelifk *• But even fuppofing that they could 
come to determine this point with exaflnefs, they could not give 
the true height of the fun at noon, that is to fay, that of hi 
centre. They could only obtain the height of the north fide of 
that ftar. 

An ingenious people, fuch as the Egyptians were, muft hav$ 
perceived, almoft from the firft moment in which they employ- 
ed obelifks to meafure fhadows, the inconveniencies pf that fort 
of gnomon. The early knowledge which the Egyptians had ac-» 
quired in geometry, fuggefted to them, without doubt, the 
ways to remedy the imperfe&ion of their aftronomic inftruments* 
They contrived to put to the top of the obelifks a ball fupported 
by a very fmall (haft, and elevated fufficiently, that the fhadow * 
which it formed mould find itfelf abfolutely difengaged from the 
fhadow of the obelifk. The projection of that fhadow on the 
ground near the gnomon, formed an ellipfis, by which the mid- 
dle determined, by its pofition, exactly enough the height of 
the centre of the fun. 

We do not find, it is true^ in ancierit authors any direct proof 
that the Egyptians were accuftomed to place balls on the fum- 
mit of their obelifks; but we know that Auguftus bad one put 



• Tbis muft happen erefy time that the meridian height of the fun, that is to 
fay, the arch of the meridian comprehended between the horizon and the fun\ 
place, furpafled the angle which the fides of the obtufe pyramid formed, which ter- 
minated the obelifk, with the plane of its bafe. And it muft be obftrred, that 
in Egypt, at the fummcr folftice, the height of the fun muft be more, than 80 
4egrce$. dfc 
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upon the top of the obelifk tranfported by his order into the 
Campus Martius *. The fame reafpns which have determined 
me to believe that that Emperor only imitated the pra£Hce of the 
Egyptians, in deftining that obeliikto aftronomical obfervations, 
make me think that it was alfo from their example that he ad- 
ded the ball of which I have fpoke. Befides, we fee on very an- 
cient )Greek medals, obeliflcs topped with a ball. We are not 
, ignorant that the Greeks had from the Egyptians all their agro- 
nomic knowledge. Thus the academy of infcriptions, confult^. 
ed by that of the fcienees, about the antiquity of that ufage in 
Egypt, have not hefitated to make it afcend to the mod remote 
*ges *. 

I think then we may refer to the times which at prefent em- 
ploy us, not only the invention of gnomons, but moreover the 
pradice of terminating them with balls. It is probable that to 
this difcovery we ougfit to- attribute the reform which the Egyp- 
tians made in the duration of their folar year; a reform which 
had conftantly taken place in the ages which elapfed from the 
death of Jacob to the eftablifliment of monarchy among the Jews. 
This is what remains for me to difcufs. 

I have faid before, that in the time of Mofes, that is to fay» 
about 148© years before Chrift, the Egyptian year was compof- 
ed only of twelve months, of thirty days each z . The advan- 
tage which thefe people drew from their induftry, by being able 
to procure inftruments more exaft than natural gnomons, was 
to perceive that 360 days did not contain the whole duration of 
the annua! revolution of the fun. They eftimated at firft that 
excefs to five days which they added to their year. Let us try 
to find in hiftory fome fads which may enable us to: fix the 
epoch of this reform, 

If we (hould refer to the ancient traditions of the Egyptians, 
we pauft mike the eftablifhment of the yeaj of 36$ days afce&d 



* PHo. 1. 35. &&. is. p. T37. 

y-Mtmoircs de i'acad. da i^fcriyt. t. 3. hilt, p. ifo 

* Sijfr.a, p. 249* 
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to the moft remote times. This is the fable they have propa- 
gated on this fubjeft. 

They fay, that Rhea having had a fecret commerce with Sa- 
turn, fell with child* The Sun, who. perceived it, loaded her 
with maledi&ions, and pronounced that ihe (hould not be 
brought to bed in any of the months of the year. Mercury, 
who was alfo in love with Rhea, likewife fucceeded to gain her 
good graces. She communicated to him the embarraffment in. 
which (he found herfelf. In acknowledgment for the favours 
which he had obtained, Mercury undertook to defend that god- 
defs from the effedfcs of the maledi&ion of the Sun. That 
quicknefs of mind by which he is fo well known, fupplied him 
with a very lingular expedient to do it. One day that he play- 
ed at dice with the Moon, he propofed to play for the 72d 
part of each day of the year. .Mercury won, and profiting by 
his gain, he compofed five days, which he added to the twelve 
months of the year. It was during thefe five days that Rhea 
was brought to bed. She brought into the world Ofiris, Oris, 
Typhon, Ms, and Nephthe. *• 

I (hall not endeavour to explain the my (lie fenfeof this fable: 
I have only reported it to (hew to what antiquity the Egyptians 
made the eftablifhment of their year of 36; days afcend. 

They mud neverthelefs have preferved fome tradition of thatL 
event, left altered than that which Ihave juft fpoke of. Syn- 
cellus attributes to a monarch named Afeth, the reform of the 
ancient Egyptian calendar. Under that prince, fays that au- 
thor, the Egyptian year was regulated to 365 days, for till that 
time it only had 360 days t>. This faft does not furnifti us with 
any great lights about the time in which this form of the year 
began to have place. We know very well, it is difficult to fix 
the reigns of the ancient fovereigns of Egypt. Neverthelefs, in 



9 Plot. t. %. p. 355. D. Diodorus fcems *lfo to hare had fome knowledge of 
this allegorical fable. See L i. p. 17. 
t> P. 1x3. O. 
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collecting the different fa£b which hiftory can furnifli, and by 
examining the form of the principal cycle which the Egyptians 
ufed, known by the name of the canicular cycle, we may deter- 
mine the precife date of the inftitution or the year of 365 days. 
In the defcription which Diodorus makes of the tomb of Ofy- 
, mandes, King of great Thebes, he fpeaks of a circle of gold 
whofe circumference was 365 cubits, and one cubit in breadth. 
Each of the 365 cubits anfwered, fays he, to a day of the year : 
they had marked there for each day, the rifing and fetting of 
the ftars, with the prognostic of the times, conformable to the 
ideas of the Egyptian aftrologers e . Ofymandcs is called Ifman- 
des by Strabo, who adds, that the prince called Ifmandes by the 
Egyptians, was the fame as the Memnon d who is fo often 
.fpoke of by the hiftorians of antiquity, as fovereign of Ethiopia. 
It is very probable, that Ofymandes, a very warlike prince c , 
had conquered that kingdom 4 ; an event, which may have 
thrown the ancients into an error. Whatever it be, we find 
this Memnon in fome lifts of the king's of Egypt ?. And we 
know moreover, that he was extremely revered under that name 
among the Egyptians. His reign falls about the time of the 
war of Troy. We may prove this as well from the authority of 
Homer, of Hefiod, of Pindar, and of Virgil, as by the teftimo- 
ny of the mod ancient monuments, fuch as the coffer of Cypfe- 
lides, the throne of the Amyclean Apollo, the ftatues of Lycias, 
the piftures of Polygnotus, &c <• Thus we have been before af«* 



c L. x, p. 59. This circle was taken away by Carabyfes, when he made the 
conqucft of Egypt. Diod. ibid* 

d I.. 17. p K 1167. e See Diod. 1. x. p. 57. 

* Ancient infcriptions, of which Tacitus fpeaks, atteft, that Rhamp&s, King 
of Thebes, had conquered Ethiopia. Annal. 1. x. c. Co, 

I Qiould think, that this prince might well be the Ofymandes of Diodorus. 
We know how much the Greek and Latin hiftorians have disfigured the names 
of the Egyptians. 

f Synceil. p. 71, & \$ 1. 

8 Ody(T. 1. 4. r. 188. 1. 1 1. v. s«. » Hefiod, Theogon. v. 984. ; Pind\ Giymp. 
2. v. 148.; Pyth. 6". v. 30. ; VirgiL j&neid. 1. 1. v. 489*3 Pauf. I 5. c 10, & 
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fured at the time of the war of Troy, the folar year of the Egyp- 
tians was of 365 days, and by confequence that the reign of A* 
feth muft have preceded that epoch. But the examen. of the 
cycle that the Egyptians called the caniculary cycle, will furnifli 
us with a much more precife -date. 

The ancients fpeak very often of the great year of the 
Egyptians, nominated Jby fome authors the year of God. Cen- 
forinus and many other writers inform us, that this year of 
God, which fome authors alfo call the beliac year % commen- 
ced every 1461 years. It was nothing elfe but a canicular 1 
cycle *. We fee very plainly, that they only fpoke of the du-* 
ration of this cycle in the number of 1461 years, fo ill applied 
by Tacitus for the duration of the life of "Phoenix, by Did to 
the Roman calendar, and by.Phirmicus to the general revolu* 
tion of the planets. 

This being granted, We find, from the year 1322 before 
Chrift to the year 139 of the Chrlftian aera, a canicular cycle, 
well attefted by the authorities and by the calculations of a 
number of authors. There is not then any thing farther to be 
done at prefent, but to fee if the eftablifhment of the year of 
365 days agrees with the commencement of the cycle. For 
it is evident, that, in the times which the Egyptians give for 
the firft time of 365 days for their year, Thoth was canicular, 
and one of the chara&ers of that firft year ought to have com- 
menced with the rifing of the canicular. This is a faft of 
which we may acquire fufficient proofs, by collecting what is 
faid by the ancients of the manner in which tlje Egyptians re- 



* The firft month of the Egyptian yeaf was called thoth. When the heliac 
rifing of the canicule fell on the firft day of the month, they faid that Thoth 
was canicular, and they comprehended under the name of canicular cycle, the 
time, which eLapfed from one 'canicular Thrth to the fucceeding one. That in- 
terval was neceflarily 1460 Julian years. For the Egyptian year of 36*5 days being 
too fhort by about fix hours, the rifing of the canicule would anticipate a day e- 
very four years, and running retrogade all the days of thofe years one after ano- 
ther during four times 36$ years, or 1450 years. Thus it was only after 1461 
Egyptians years, equivalent to 14*0 Julian years, that the heliac rifing of the 
canicule would return to the firft day of the month Thoth, and would commence 
a new canicular cycle. * 
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gulated their years by the rifing of the Dog-ftar *. I think 
then we may fix the inftitution of the year of 365 days to the 
year 1322 before Chriftf. 

The manner in which the Egyptians placed their five inter- 
calary days, was very different from that which we follow at 
prefent. They had not diftributed thofe days in the courfe of 
a year. Thus, inftead of having, as we have, equal and un- 
equal months, theirs were all of 30 days each. At the end 
of the twelve months they placed their five intercalary day* 
following* each other, between the laft month of the finifhing' 
year and the beginning of the following %. 

By means of this correftion, the Egyptians approached very 
near the exadt determination of the folar year. They had 
found it very near to a quarter of a day. Their astronomers at 
laft came even to difcover, that the year prccifely of 365 days 
was too fhort by fome hours of the folar natural year. But I 
doubt if they had attained to this point of precifion in the ages 
we are now running over. 

We only go ftep by ftep in the difcovery of truth. The 
Egyptians began by perceiving the difproportion there was be- 
tween the folar year and the lunar year, which had originally 
ferved them for a rule* as well as all the firft people. They at 
firft determined this excefs to fix days. Having afterwards 
found out that this number was not fufficient, they then added 
five days to their year. But it was not for fome time after the 
epoch of which we are fpeaking in this fecond part, that they 
came x to know precifely how much the duration of the folar 
year exceeded that of the lunar. Their obfervations, for the 



* Theft people had a particular attention Co the riling of the canicule, whofe 
appearance anounced the overflowing of the Nile ; an attention which was one 
of the principal caafes of the progreis which they made in aftronomy. 

f I refer for the proof of all that I have juft advanced about the epoch of the 
inftitution of the year of $65 days in Egypt, to the hiftory of the Egyptian ca- 
lendar given by M. de la Nauze, in les memoires de 1* academic des inscriptions, 
1. 14. M-p. 3J4- 

{ The Mexicans ufe them in the fame manner ; they place their five intercala- 
ry days at the end of the year. During thefe five days, which they think have 
been exprefsly left out by their anceftors, as void and without being reckoned, 
tbey abandon thcmfelves totally to idlenefs, and only think of iofing, in the moft 
agreeable way poffible, thefe days which they look upon as Superfluous. Hift. de 
la conquete du Mexique, 1. 3. c. 17. p. $54. 
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ages we now (peak of, had not acquired fufficient juftnefs to 
give the exa& meafure of the annual revolution c-f the fun 
from weft to eaft. The Egyptian aftronomers had not then 
difcoveredi that that ftar takes up more than fit hours befides 
the 365 days, to return to the fame point of the heavens from 
whence it went. llnS faft is not difficult to prove. It fuffices 
to recall what I have faid above of the circle of gold placed 
over the tomb of Ofymandes. That circle, as we have fecn, 
was divided into 365 cubits, each of which anfwered to a day 
of the year. Yet the natural year including about the fourth 
of a day more, it follows, that a circle thus divided into 365 
equal parts could not give an exaft calendar. For there is no 
|>oint mentioned where they could have the part referved for 
the fourth part of a day, which the true year requires befides 
the 365 days. Moreover* we do not fee that this fort of ca- 
lendar was accompanied with any rules which could correct the 
defect. It is for this reafon, I think* the Egyptians had not 
difcovered the true duration of the folar year till ages pofterior 
to thofe frhich at prefent engage us b . 



ARTICLE III. 

Of Geometry y Mechanics^ and Geography. 

T Shall not enlarge much about the progrefc of the Egyptians 
in the other parts of the mathematics of which I have to 
fpeak. I have {hewn, in the preceding books, (hat furveying 
muft have been known very anciently among thofe people K 
The tributes which Sefoftris impofed upon all the lands of his 
kingdom, and the tnanner in which he ordered they fhould be 
gathered, muft have contributed to the advancement of geo- 
metry in Egypt. The taxes were proportioned to the quantity 
of land each inhabitant poffeffed. They had even regard to 

fa It is alio 'the fentiment of Mar&am. See p. %tf, 
i Part 1. book 3. chap. a. art 3. 
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the diminution* and to the alterations which the Nile might 
caufe each year to the lands over which it extended k . Such 
an eftabliftiment muft, without contradi&ion, perfeft the firft 
jpra&ices of geometry, and by a neceflary confequence occafion 
new difcoveries. Moreover, we cannot determine to what de- 
gree that fcience had then been carried in Egypt. 

Of all the pans of mathematics, mechanics is that which 
the Egyptians appear to have known bell in the times we are 
about ; indeed there does not remain to us any precife tefti- 
mony about the difcoveries of thefe people in mechanics : 
hiftory does not furniih us in that refpe£t with any lights. But 
as it is certain that the Egyptians had cultivated geometry in 
the firft times, and that it is by the application of the theories 
of that fcience to the different queftions which concern motion 
and the equilibrium, in which con fi ft mechanics properly fo 
called ; there is great room to prefumc, that thefe people cor- 
re&ed readily their firft praftices, and rectified and fubje&ed 
them to fome fixed and conftant methods. It would be diffi- 
cult enough in reality to conceive, that, without any other 
guide but a blind pra&ice, and deftitute of principles, the 
Egyptians could have elevated on their bafis fuch mafies as the 
obelifks '. 

It may be aflced, what machines the Egyptians ufed for fuch 
works ? Were they like ours ? Laftly, did they execute thefe 
grand enterprife* with lefs apparel than the celebrated Fontana 
ufed when he fet up again the fame obelifks by the order of 
ftixtus V. ? That is what we know not how to decide. We only 
fee- that the Egyptians took very extraordinary precautions and 
ifteafures to execute fuch like undertakings m . 

Geography alfo received great increafe amongft the Egyp- 
tians in the ages which we are now employed about. The 



* See Herod. 1. 2. n. top. 

1 Sctfupra, book 2. chip. 3. p. 13*. 

Tec we muft fay that Zabaglia, who had lately drawn from the earth as 
'dDelMkj-was absolutely ignorant of mathematics;, and only worked from geni- 
us and practice. See Trev. Mai, 1751, p. 1*02.; Acad, des inicript. t. 23. mem. 
H- 370. 

• Sec ftipra, book s. chap. 3. p. 132. 
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vaft cohquefts of iftfoftris contributed greatly to the progrefs of 
that fciepcc. That monarch applied himfelf to have a map 
made of all the countries which he had gone ovec He did not 
content himfelf with having enriched Egypt with his geogra- 
phical productions; he had dill a further care to make them dif* 
^erfe copies ever! into Scychia, from a defire to make his name 
go into the mod diftaat climates*. 

The memory of thefe maps of Sefoftris was perfeftly well 
preferred in antiquity. In the poem compofed by Apoilonius 
Rhodian on the expedition of the Argonauts, Fhineas king of 
Colchis predi&ed to thofe heroes the events which fliould ac- 
company their return. Argus, one of the Argonauts, explain- 
ed that prediftion to his companions, told them that the route 
which they mult keep was defcribed on tables, or rather on co- 
lumns, which an Egyptian conqueror had before left in the city 
of Oea, capital of Colchis. He adds, that the whole extent 
of the roads, the limits of the earth and the fea, were marked 
on thefe columns for the ufe of travellers . The fcholiaft of 
Apoilonius calls the Egyptian monarch Sefonchofis, of whom 
mention is made in this paflage : but he obferves, that many 
authors alfo called him Sefoftris p. We know, moreover, that 
this prince had conquered Colchis, and that he had even left 
there a colony 4 *. 

For the reft, we ought not to be furprifed that geography 
made fo great a progrefs in Egypt. At alt times the learned 
of that nation had made it a particular ftudy. . That fcience 
was one of thofe to which the priefts particularly applied tbem- 
felves r . 

I could yet fpeak more largely about the geographical know** 
ledge of which we find fo many proofs in the writings of Mo- 
fes. I have already fpoken of it in the firft part of this work f . 
The divifion of the land of promife begun by Mofes, and fi- 
nished under Jofhua, gives a very perfeft teftimony of the pro- 



n Euft. in fine epift. ante Dionyf. Pcrieg. 

• L, 4. v. *7», &c P Ibid. advert, if*. 

«i Herod. 1. x. n. 103, & 104. ^Clcm. Alex, Atom. 1. 5. p. 757. 

S Book 3. chap. 1. p. 258. 
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grefc which geography had made at that tUhe *. Wc cannot 
help being ftruck, when wc read in the Bible the circumftances 
and the detail of that divifion, That fa& alpne will fuffice tq 
convince us df the antiquity and affidiuty with which certain 
people bad applied to geograghy. The degree to which we (hall 
fee that this fcience was carried in the time pf 4Iomer, will be 
fufficicnt to give us a complete proof pf if. \ (hall give an ac- 
count of it in the third part. 

In treating pf the article of fciences among the Egyptian^ 
we mult not forget one circumftance which dpes honour to 
tbefe people. It was among them that we find the example of 
the mod ancient library {poken of in hiftory. Among the num- 
ber of bpfildingf with >}iich the fuperb tomb pf Ofymandes 
was accompanied, there was one which contained the facred li T 
brary u . One read above it this infeription^ The remedies cf tb* 

CHAP JII, 
Of Greece. 

THERE is fcarce any nation which has not pretended to 
have invented the arts and the fciences. I have (hewn* 
in the firft part of this work, to what degree this pretention 
might he depended upoq. It is certain, that each people has 
bad notions about the firft pra&ices which have given birth to 
arts and fciences. But it 13 equally tnie that thefe firft notions 
were readily perfefted in certain countries, while in other* 
the people remained a long time confined to thofe grof$ 
pra&ices which we ought not to honour with the name of 
fciences ; perhaps even thefe nations would never have at- 
tained to more elevated theories, if they had not been in- 
{tru&ed by colonies which C*me from countries more en- 

t Stent- chap. 3. v. ?*.; Jof. chap. rj. & chap. t$. 

V Dioi 1. 1. p. 58* $ee wh^ t have (aid of this monarch, book 3. cbtp. a. 
art. ». p. 155- ..>........*,....... • , 

* * giod. loco cif. 

lightened. 
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lightened. It is in this fenfe that we fliould regard the firft in* 
habitants of Afia and of Egypt, as the mailers who have (hewn, 
to the nations of Europe the greateft part of the arts and fcien-r 
% pes which we now enjoy. The fciences had already made a 
, pretty great progrefs in the eaft at the time when the Greeks 
fcarce knew the firft elements. 

Greece had produced formerly many famous pejfonages, to 
wliom certain writers of that nation would give the honour of 
the invention of arts and fciences. But the bed Greek authors 
have paid no regard to thefe popular traditions. They have 
teen the firft to ridicule them, and to acknowledge that it was 
ftom Egypt and Afia that Greece had all its knowledge. The 
traditions of which I fpeak attribute, for example, the inven- 
tion of arithmetic to Pajamedes *. . Plato with reafon takes a* 
way fhe abfurdity of fuch an opinion. « What, then," fays 
Jie, ?* without P^lamedes Agamemnon would have been igno* 
f* rant of the number of his fingers * V* We muft form the 
fame judgment of the other difcoveries o£ which the commpn 
people among the Greeks rnake the great men of the heroic 
ages pafs for the authors. We know in what time thefe boaft- 
ed perfonages lived, and thefe times are greatly pofterior to the 
coming of the firft polonies from Afia and from Egypt into Greece. 
Thi$ is fufRcient tp demonftrate the forgery of the fa&s with 
which certain writers would embellifli the hiftory of the ancient 
heroes of Greece. We can only fay in their honour, that ha- 
'ying perfe&ed the firft knowledge that Greece had originally 
received from the eaft, tfoey merited in fqme fort to be looked 
Vpoq as the inventors, 

Without fpeaking of the Titan princes, of Inachus and Ogy. 
ges, we fliould regard Cecrops, Danaus, and Cadmus, as the 
authors of the greateft part of the knowledge which, in fuc- 
ceeding times, has diftinguiftied fo advantageoufly the Greeks 
from other people of Europe. Thefe firft tin&ures, it is true, 
muft have been imperfefk enough. The fciences, at the time 
of fhe tranfmigratipns of which I fpeak, had not yet acquired 

J See Plato dc rep. p. 6<>j % ? Loco fupra cfc. 
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in Afia and in Egypt the degree of perfection to which they 
came afterwards in thofe climates. A colony, moreover, could 
not communicate to a nation among whom they were going to 
fettle, all the difcoveries which the country enjoyed from whence 
they came. Even what they brought, would only thrive by 
length of time. Thus we fee, that, for many ages, the fcien- 
ces only languished among the Greeks. It was neceflary to 
bring them out of that ftate of infancy, that men of a fupe- 
rior genius, perceiving what their nation wanted, fliould afcend, 
if I may fo fay, to the fource which had given to Greece its 
firft inftruQions. They went to draw anew from Egypt and 
Afia the lights of which they had need. By thefe voyages they 
enriched their country with 'new difcoveries ; and the difciples 
foon furpafled their mailers. Thefe fads appertained to age* 
of which I have no occafion to fpeak. Let us confine ourfelves 
to our objeft. Let us examine the ftate of fciences among the 
Greeks in the times which a&ually fix our regard : thefe are 
them which are defigned in antiquity by the name of the be* 
roic times. 

ARTICLE I. 

Of Medicine. 



i 



T is ufelefe to obferve, that originally among the Greeks, 
as well as among all the nations of antiquity the pro- 
feffions of phyfician, of furgeon, and apothecary, were united 
in the fame perfon. That part of medicine which was en*-* 
ployed in curing internal diftempers, was fcarce known to 
them a . We fcarce find any examples of cures of fuch like 
diftempers. Here is one, neverthelefs, which merits on 
many accounts our attention. Fable has extremely dif- 
figured it j but it is not difficult to pick from it hiftorical 
foundations. This fa& may ferve to make known in what 

* See part I. book 3. chap. *. 

manner 
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manner many of the remedies had been found : it will alfo 
give us room to make fome reflections about the recompenfes 
which they gave to the ancient phyficians when they fuc- 
ceeded. 

Hiftory fays, that there had happened a mod ftrange acci- 
dent to the daughters of Praetus king of Argos. They thought 
they were metamorphofed into cows b . Fable attributed this 
lingular delirium to the wrath of Bacchus, or to that of Juno c * 
but it is eafy to perceive it was theeffeft of a diftemper of which 
the phyficians report various examples d . Abas, who had pof- 
fefled the throne of Argos before Praetus, had left by Idome- 
nea his daughter, a grandfon named Mel am pus '• This prince 
was given to a paftoral life, according to the ufage of the ear- 
ly times, when the children of kings and of gods, that is tar 
fay, kings themfelves, often kept their own flocks. The pro- 
feflion of- a (hepherd gave an opportunity to Melampus of 
making fome difcoveries in phyfic. He paffed in antiquity for 
the firft of the Greeks who had found out purges f. Melam- 
pus had remarked, that when the goats had eat hellebore, they 
were violently purged ^ he thought of having the milk fent to 
the daughters of Praetus. Others fay, that he gave them hel- 
lebore alone. It appears, that Melampus joined to that re. 
ceipt fome fuperftitious' remedies *. He is the firft that is faid 
to have put in practice in Greece thefe pretended means \ 
However it was, Melampus fucceeded in curing the daughters 
of Praetus of their madnefs. 

The phyficians of the heroic times did not undertake to 
Cure the fick but for a good fum. The recompenfe which 
Melampus required is a proof of it. He demanded firft the 
third part of the kingdom of Argos. The Argives, after fome 



& Virgil, eclog, 6*. v. 48. ; Servius ad hunc. loc. 
c Apollod. 1. a. p. 68. 

<» See P. JEgineta. 1. i. de Atrabile. ; Le Clerc, hilt, de la medec. 1. 1. p. 4. 
e Apollod. 1. ». p. 68, 8c 69. 

His father called him Amythaon. Melampus lived about 150 years before 
the Greek .£fculaphis. 
f Apollod. 1. x. p. 6*o. 

e Apollod. ibid. ; Ovid. Metam. 1. 15. v. 3x5, 8c feq. ; Servius ubi fupra. 
* Herod. I. 9. n. 49. 
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difficulties, having tonfentcd to it* Melampus added to his 
firft demand* that of a third of the fame kingdom for his bro- 
ther Bias. Hiitory fays, that as all the Argives became mad, 
they were obliged to agree to all his pretenfions *. It is true* 
that other hiftorinns relate the faft in a mariner much more 
natural. They fay it was the King of Argos, who, as an ac- 
knowledgment! divided his kingdom with Melampus arid Bias 
his brother k . 

This is not, laftly, the only example that antiquity gives* 
us of fuch like recompenfes granted to phyficians. I (hall 
very foon have oceafion to relate another. Neverthelefs, we 
fhall ceafe to be aftoniflied at it* when we (hall have reflect- 
ed that thefe phyficians were the fons or»grandfons of fove* 
reigns. 

We alfd find another example of cures attributed by anti* 
quity to Melampus. But fable has fo difguifed the fa£t, and 
the circumftances agree fo little with chronology, that I have 
not thought proper to relate it *. 

All that I could collect about the curing internal diftempers 
in the ages of which we now fpeak, is nearly reduced to 
this. I have already had oceafion to remark, that formerly this 
part of medicine was almoft entirely unknown. The fcience 
of the firft phyficians only confifted in the pra&ice of for- 
gery "*. The ancients have very well obferved, that although 
they had phyficians in the Greek army before Troy, Homer 
does not fay, that they were employed in the plague with 
which the camp Was affli&ed, or any other fort of diftemper. 
They Were only called to heal the wounded . Our reflec- 
tions then ought only to fall upon the manner in which, in the 
heroic times, the Greeks treated wounds* Homer will give us 
fome examples. 



1 Herod. .1. 9. n. 33.fr Apollod. 1. *. p. 69. 

Seryius fays only that Melampus made it in his bargain, that they (honld give 
him in marriage one of the daughters of Praetus, called Cyrignafla, with half of 
the kingdom. Ad eclog. 6. v. 48. 

* Diod. I. 4. p. 313. ; Panf. 1. a. c. 17. 

1 See LeClerc hift. de la medec. 1. 1. p. *6, & a 7. 

m See Apollod. 1. 3. p. 17a. * Plin. 1. ao. c. 1. imU $ Hygin. fc»b. 174. p. 318.; 
Celf. 1. z. in praefat. 

* Cdf. kcodU 

In 
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In the fliid Menelaus ts wounded with ah arrow in the fide: 
they make Machaon immediately come to heal him. The 
fim of ^Efculapius, after having confidered the wound, fucks 
the blood, and puts on it a dreffing to appeafe the pain °. Ho- 
mer does not fpecify what entered into that dreffing *. It was 
only compofed, according to ail appearances, of fome bitter 
roots- This conjecture is founded on this, that iri the defcrip- 
tion which the poet gives of the healing of fuch a wound, he 
fays exprefsly, that tbey applied to the wound, the juice of a 
bitter root bruifed p . It appears, that this was the only reme- 
dy which they then t kneW. The virtue of thefe plants is to be 
ftyptic. They ufe them for hindering fuppuration, and by that 
means to procure a reunion of the wounds more readily. Thefe 
bitter roots had the fame*efFe£k as brandy and other fpiritous 
liquors, of which they make ufe at this time. But thefe fort 
of remedies muft have caufed much pain to the wounded, by 
the irritations and inflammations which they could not fail of 
cfecafioning f. 

I had forgot to fay, that their firft care at that time, was to 
vrafli the wounds with warm water *. We fee alfo, that after 
that they knew and prafbfed the fu&ion r . 



o h. 4. v. *i8, & up. 

* Plato, repub. 1. 3. p ©** J. has cited this wound of Merielans for an exam* 
frie of tltt manner in which they cured wounds in the heroic times) but as he makes 
ufe of the expreifions of Homer, he can give us no infight into the nature of the 
remedies that Homer means. 



P Pig*? snapr. Iliad. 1. 11. r. 845, 845. 

f Tnis is 1 % " ----- L! *- - 1 — -— — 



► what makes me think, that we mtift not take literally the epithets 
which Homer gives to thefe fort of remedies. He calls them fat*, AotnQurm 
4«{uee*«, foft remedies, alleviating. I think, that by thefe terms the poet 
w»>uld only fay, that thefe remedies alleviated the pain, ay procuring the healing 
Of the wounds. See Iliad. 1. 5. v. 401. 

* Iliad. I. ix. v. 84$. 1. 14 v. *, et feq. 

* Ibid. I.4. v. ai8. 

It mud be agreed, that the word Uttvljintf, which Homer ufes on this occa- 
fiou, is fufceptible of two interpretations; for it may alfo fignify fioply to -wipe 
the wound after having frtjfti it. This is the fchie which, Le Clerc has fallowed. 
Hill, de la medecine, 1. t. p. 49. & 50. 

Rut befides that many interpreters have thought, that on this occafion Horner 
had intended to mean futfion y I am determined by the authority of Euftathlus, 
who takes it in this fenfe. He even adds, that in his time among the moft bar* 
barons nations, they pra&ftd this remedy which would luccecd commonly* 

Vov- n. l 1 ^ 
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We mud alfd obferve, that all the offenfivc arm* which they 
ufed in the heroic times were of brafs f . There is room to 
think, that wounds made with fuch arms, wefe not as difficult 
to cure as wounds made with arms of iron c . In as much as 
the ruft of copper taken internally is pernicious and mortal, 
by fo much is it ufeful when employed externally. Verdigreafe 
deterges and dries the ulcers j it confumes the fungus and fu- 
perfluous flefli. They make aHb a very fidutary ufe of vitriol 
to abate inflammations* There could refult none but good ef- 
fe&s.from the copper remaining in the wounds. That metal 
has in itfelf a ftyptic virtue* The filings of copper enter into 
the compofition of many remedies which they ufe to prevent 
the corruption of the flefl*. Some authors even pretend, that 
a nail of brafs put into the flefli of a dead animal will hinder 
it from corrupting *. Finally, the diicovery of the property of 
copper for healing wounds is very ancient. All antiquity a* 
grees to fay, that Achilles had cured Telephus with the ruft of 
• his-lance, of which the point was copper. This hero pafles for 
the fiift who had found out the good effe&s of verdigreafe in 
the treatment of wounds x . 

The notion, that, by the virtue of certain words, they could 
flop the blood and heal wounds, is a very ancient fuperftition. 
At this time men are not fo infatuated with them. Thefe 
illegitimate means, which a falfe religion had given birth 
to, and which credulity had maintained, were in ufe at aH 
times and among all people *. Homer furniihes us with very 
(biking proofs of the credit which the Greeks gave to thefe 
impoftors. Ulyfles relates* that having been dangeroufly 
wounded by a wild boar, the fons of Autolycus bound up the 
wound, and flopped the blood by pronouncing certain words *. 
There is alfo great reafon to think, that there was much fuperfti- 



r Set infra, book 5. ehap. 3. 

c It Is the fenthncnt of Ariftotlc, problem. 35. Cc£L 1. p. $83. See alio Flat 
U ». p. 6 $9. 

u Plut. t. ». p. 659. 5 Journ. des icaraos, Juillet. 1678. p. 159. 
. , * Plin. 1. x$. felt 19. p. a«*. 



y See Le Ckrc^hifl. <k la med. part 1. 1. 1. p. 3;, &c. 
* Odylf. L 19. v.457 *; Plin. L »S, c. a. p. 44?. 
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lion in the wonderful knot, the invention of which they attri- 
buted to Hercules. The ancients pretended, that that knot 
had a very particular virtue for healing wounds *. 

The care of regulating the nourifhment of the wounded. 
k one of the principal objefts of phyGc. It is of abfolute 
ueceffity and of very great confequence, to prefcribe, on 
thefe occafions to the fick, rules for eating and drinking. 
We are always furprifed at the regimen which Homer make* 
his wounded heroes obfenre. Machaon, fon of iEfculapius, was 
himfelf a very able phyfician. He was a foldier as well as a phy- 
fician. He was wounded dangeroufly in the flioalder in a fal- 
ly which the Trojans made. Neftor immediately brought him 
back to his tent. Scarce are they entered there, but Machaon 
took a drink mixed with wine, in which they had put the fora- 
pings of cheefe-and barley-flour 1 '. What ilT effe&s muft not 
this mixture produce, firflse wine alone, in the opinion of pcr- 
fohs of (kill, is very oppoflte to the healing of wounds I The 
meats which Machaon afterwards ufed, do not appear any way 
proper for the ftate in which he found himfelf*. 

The conduft which Homer makes his heroes obferve, is fo 
extraordinary, that Plato tovXA not help remarking it ; but, at 
the fame time, he endeavours to find, in the manner of living 
in the heroic times, reafons for excufmg fuch a regimen* 
Yet, I doubt, if the motives on which Plato founds the de- 
fence of Homer, be as folid as they are ingenious d . It is 
better to attribute, with a very learned author in t^dfe matters, 



a Plin. 1. 18. c. 6. p. 45S* 

b Iliad. 1. xi. v. 506, jc;, & 6^7, &c» 

Mad. Dacier has tranflated &X$tr* Afv*« by ivhrat-ftwr. But it is certain, 
that aXQtTw never fignificd but barley-flour. See Plat, rcpub. 1. a, p. 6oo m 

Betides we know, that the mixed drink which Homer calls Ktm*»9 9 they 
made anciently with barley-flour. See the fchol. of Euripid. ad Oreli. p« aoo. 
edit. Steph, 

c Iliad. 1. x r. ▼. 6"ap. d In lone, p. 366. 5 repub. 1. 3. p. 621, eV $13. 

Plato had'not Homer before him when he writ this part of his Republic. He 
confounds the perfonages, by faying, that it was Eurypilus who took the drink 
in qucftion. It was, according to Homer, Machaon himfelf. We do not fee 
that Eurypilus, after he is wounded, is faid to have ufcen any thing, It is a 
fmaU inattention of Plato, into which M. Le Ckrc has equally fallen. Kifi dt U 
mcd. I i.f. 41. . f 
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this irregular conduft to their ignorance of the true principles 
of medicine. It is certain, that, in the bproic times, that part 
pf this fcience which concerns the dieting of the fick was ab- 
solutely unknown ?• 

I have faid in the firft part of this work, that, according- tp 
all appearances, they did npt kpow tp bleed anciently. That 
remedy (Joes nqf. feeixj to fyye been in ufe among the Egyp- 
tians. With refpeft to tl*e Greeks, we do not find the leaft 
trace of it in Homer; yet bleeding muft have been known and 
pra&ifed in the heroic times, if wje woulfl refer to $he tefti- 
xnony of JEtien of Byzantium, That geographer fays, that 
Podalirqs, brother of Machaon, returning from the war of 
Troy, was thrown by a tempeft on the coaft of Caria. The 
report being fpread, that he was a phyfician, they brought him 
to King Qamaetus, whqfe daughter had fallen from the top of 
a houfe. They fay,, he curec| her by bleeding her in both 
arms'. TheKjng, i n ^ckpowledgmept, gaye him that prin r 
eels in marriage, with the Cherfonefus. J^s we are ignorant 
from whence JEtien of Byzantium had taken this biftory, and 
that be is (he only one whq fpeaks of it, there is great room tq 
doubt of it ; fq much the more as this geographer is an evi- 
dence too modern with relation tq timjes fq remote as thqfe of 
which we fpeak *>. 

We have feen in the firft part of this work, that, among 
the people of {he eaft, the care of labours had heen ori- 
ginally jntrufted to the women. It ha4 not beeq the fame 
with the Greeks in the fir$ ages. It was exprefsly forbid- 
den the women tq e^ercife any parts of medicine, without 
pyen excepting that of deliveripg women. Thi§ prohibitipp 
had had very bad cpnfequences. The women could not 
refolvc to call men in thefe critical moments. For 
want of help many perifhed in their labours. The in r 
duftry of a young Athenian woman who difguifed hejrfelf 



« Lt Clcrc. lift* it U med. 1. i. p. 44. 

f Stephan. u voce Xv£f*, p. 6i$, & 6x6. > 

• Thorn, dc Pincdo conjectures, that JEtkn of Byzantium writ between the 

490th and 500th year of the ChrifHan aera. Fabriciys thinks, that it might be 

$Boje ancient by 100 years. Bill. Gr$c. /. 3. p. 45. 

like 
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like a man to learn phyfic, drew the women out of this 
fcrape. They had remarked, that this pretended phyfician 
was the only one which the women ufed. This raifed fuf- 
picions r They carried her before the Areopagus to give an 
account of her conduft. Agnoditia (for that was the name of 
pur yoiing Athenian) had no trouble to draw the judges from 
their error. She explained the motive erf her difguife. Thi s 
adventure was the caufe of the abrogatipn of the ancient law. 
Since that time, the women have had pcrmiffion to prefide at 
labpurs*. 

The princes and kings at this time did not defpife the prac? 
tice of phyfic. Ahnoft all the famous perfpnages of the heroic 
ages were diftinguiflied for their knowledge in that art. They 
reckon in this number Ariftseus, Jafpn, Telamon, Teucer, 
Peleus, Achilles, Patroclua, 8fC. „ They had l>een inftrutted 
by the centaur Chiron, wbofe (kill and knowledge at that time 
had rendered him the oracle <tf Greece. Thfcy were particular- 
ly attached to the knowledge of fimpjes. They defign even 
now many plants by the name of fome one of thefe heroes ; a 
proof, that in antiquity they paflcd for the firft who difcovered 
the virtues of them h . 

We could join to thefe illuftrious perfonages Palamedes. It 
is not that he had applied to know the fecrfcts of medicine. He 
had refufed to be tnftru&ed in that fcience by Chiron. Pala- 
medes was a fatalift, and confequently looked upon medicine 
as a knowledge odious to Jupiter and the fates. The example 
of i£fcu]apius being thunderfyruck, frightened him K But, as 
the penetration of his mind was equal to every thing, they fay, 
he hindered, by his advice, the plague which ravaged all the 
cities pf the Hellefpont, and even Troy, from attacking any 
perfpn in the Grecian camp, although the place where the 
camp was fituated was very unwholdbme. Palamedes, they 
add, bad forefeeji this plague, becaufe the wolves defcending 
from mount Ida rulhed upon the beafts, and even upon the 

? Hygin. fab. 174. p. 318. 

fc See Le Clerc. hift. de la med. 1. 1. p. 39. 

j PhUoitrut. heroic, c. 10. p. 708. 

jnen. 
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men. The means which he ufed for hindering the army 
of the Greeks from being attacked with the plague, was to or- 
^er them to eat little, and particularly that they fhould abftain 
from flefh. He injoined them alfo to ufe much exercife. They 
fay, this advice had all the fuccefs poffible*. 

If this fa& had been well proved, we might fey, that, on 
the fubje& of medicine, Palamedes knew more than all the 
Greeks, without excepting Podalirius and Machaon. But 
all this fine ftory does not deferve the leaft credit. I fhould 
not have had occafion to have fpoke of it, if, falfe as it is, 
k had not ferved to confirm what I have faid precedently 
about the difcoveries which fome Greek writers would give 
the honour of to their heroes- To deftroy ail thefe tra- 
ditions, it fuffices to open Homer, whofe teftimony ought 
to have fo great a weight in every thing which concerns 
the heroic times. This poet fays exprefsly, that the Greeks 
were a prey to the deadly arrows of Apollo. We fee nothing 
every where but heaps of dead upon the piles, which burn with- 
out ceafing '• 

I (hall only fpeak one word of Medea. That princefc paf- 
fed in antiquity for a very famous magician. She would not 
probably have had this bad reputation but for the knowledge 
foe had acquired in botany, and the criminal ufe (he too of- 
ten made of it. - They have feen her do furprifing cures. 
They knew alio, that by her fecrets fhe often got rid of thofc 
who had drawn upon them her enmity \ they needed no more 
to make her to be looked upon, in thefe times of ignorance, as 
a magician of the firft order* 

Among all the furprifing things fhe had done, there was 
none more celebrated than the making old JEfon young, the 
father of Jafon her lover. Ovid has defcribed this fable in a 
very elegant and pathetic manner m . Many mythologifts have 
endeavoured to give a realbnable meaning to this abfurd tale. 



fc Philoftrat. heroic, c 10. p. 710, & 711. 
1 Iliad, I. 1. v. 51, 8c feq. 
m Mctam. 1. 7. v. xtfa, & fcq. 

There 
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There are feme "who have thought that they had got a glimpfe 
of it from an experiment which they took a great deal of pains 
about at the end of the laft age. I mean the transfufion of 
blood, a remedy which they tried many times with ill fuccefs n . 
Ochcrs fearch for the origin of that fable in a tradition which 
imports, that Medea knew herbs, whofe virtue was to make 
white hairs black °. But sill thefe explications are not fuppOrt-, 
ed on any hiftorical foundations p. 

ARTICLE n. 
Of Mathematics. 

*THE Greeks, in the ages of which we at prefent fpeak, had' 
only very contra&cd notions of mathematics. What they 
knew in it does not merit the name of fcience. We are always 
aftonifhed, .when we compare the brilliant ages of that nation 
with its beginnings. Their genius has been far from being un- 
folded as readily as that of the people of the eaft. Compare 
the Greeks of the heroic ages to the Phoenicians of the fame 
ages, and we (hall find almoft as much difference between 
them as between the moft policed people of Europe, and the 
nations of America the moment they were difcovered. Tht 
Greeks even did not know to put in prafUce, till very lately, 
the knowledge which the Afian and Egyptian colonies had 
imparted to them. However imperfeft we fuppofe thefe firft 
tin&ures, the little ufe which the Greeks, made of them for 
almoft 100® years will always be a great fubjed of aftonifli- 
ment. 



• Baonier, esptic. det fables, t. 6. p. 459, 8c 460. 

• Clem. Alex, ftrom. 1. 1. p. 3*3. See le Clere, hift. de la medicine, 1. i. 
p. 65. 

- P Bannier, loco cit. p. 460. 
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§ I. i 
Of Arithmetic. 

TT is impdffiUe to give even imperfeft and vague riotioris tA 
the ftate and progrefi of arithmetic in Greece for the heroic 
ages. Antiquity does not furnifh us with any lights about the 
firft methods that the Greeks had made ufe of to make their 
fcalculations. I fliall content rhyfelf with propofing fome con- 
jectures about the arithmetical fymbols ufed anciently among 
thefe people. 

The Greeks, like all ttye nations of antiquity, bad no 
knowledge of figures properly fb called, that is to fay, 
cbarafters folely deftiried to exprefs numbers; They made 
Yerve for this purpofe the letters of their alphabet, divided 
and ranged in different manners. It appears, that at firft 
they defigned numbers by the initial letters *, to which 
they afterwards added the numeral letters q . The firft being, 
if one may fay fo, only the abridgment of r,he hamefc of 
number, they ought to have made ufe of them before they 
gave to the letters of the alphabet a value dependent, not 
only of the rank which they held, but even an arbitrary 
agreement, which is plain from the manner of exprefling 
units, tens, hundreds, &c. This fecond operation is much 
more complicated than the firft. It could not be intro- 
duced, till they had received from the Phoenicians the Epi- 



• This method could not have had place in the cafe where the fame initial let- 
ter agreed to many names of different numbers. It would be difficult, for ex* 
ample, to make life of Ep/ilon for the numbers Jix 9 /even, vine, *{, iwrti, srtic, 
when it wm necclbry to exprefs them in one and the fame calculation. They 
maft neceflarily, in that cafe, have had error and confafion, to defign thoie num- 
bers by the initial letter of their name. We are ignorant in what manner the 
Greeks in the firft ages remedied this inconveniency. But the monuments, which 
ftill fubfift, do not permit us td dodbt of the great ufe they made, generally 
(peaking, of initial letters of the names of numbers, to exprefs their value in to 
abridged way. 

* See ies mem. de l'acad. des infeript. t. % j. mem. p. 4>6> &?• 
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fsmons* Bauy Koppn % and Simpir*) which appear to have 
come later into Greece than the greateft pkt bi tht other cha- 
fa&ers. , 

In the times of Hcrodiari, ttie fiift manner of rekohihg Rift 
cxifted in the laws of Sdloh, and on ancient columns'. It was 
perpetuated among the Athenians ; bift; & it hid beefl Infeti* 
fibly abandoned by the other cities of Greece, from thence it 
tomes, that the grammarians," fiich as Terehtius Scaiurus^ and 
Prifcian^ iiever fp'eak of it but as a cuftdm particular to the 
Athenians*". 

It is clear, riotwithftanding^ that, t at the beginning, this 
cuftom mftft Have been common to all the pebple of Greece; 
tVe find proofS of k in fome fragments of v&y artcient 
infcriptions e . But we mtift igree at th'6 famt timfc, that 
Ae other method of reckoning, that Is to fay,' by nume- 
ral letters, was introduced very early into many diffirifjs of 
Greece u . 

t ffiould like id hive befci afelc id have fpoKeri rdbi€ &• 



1 • It is the name which- (he. Gwek$ gaVe to. three* cbara&ers, which they 
added to the twenty-four letters of their alphabet, to extend and facilitate' the. 
f ra&ice of calculations. Thcfe characters were formed thus, ?, V,* ( foj and re* 
prefented the; numbers $ % 90,. and opo. [Vhc twenty-four lexers of the alphabet, 
taken according to the order that they had given to them originally, marked the 
numbers i,. i, { t 4, 5. 6", J 9 *» 9, »<>i *o, Jo; 40, 50, tfo, 70, So, ioo,'ioo f 
300, 400, 500, o"oo,. 700,, & 8po. The combination of the [eight letters, /, k 9 
X\ (t\ 9, % f i 9 w\ and of Kafpoi, wjth the firft eight * X y, t\ i, £* 
«, $\ and with the epifemon Bau r, ferved to exprefs all the intermediate num- 
bers between 10 and xo, between ao and 30, and thus following" to an hundred, 
daftly, the eight letters j, «■'»..*!» ». fV.tf, ^» .A. and the Sampi 'J.comr 
pined together as well with the fix preceding and toe two nrft epi&mons, as wtyli 
the combinations of the firft eight augmented' with Bau y and with the eight inter* 
yediate ones, augmented with Koppa, cxpreCs all the numbers which are fetweea 
100 8c *oo, between »oo & 300, &c to xooo. Atl thefe characters, as Weli Sim- 
ple as compound, were accented at the top. 

To cjprefs all the numbe/s which, are between soeo 8c 1,000,000, they did not 
ufe new numerical fyrnbok; they contented' themfelves with only removing the 
accent to the inferior .part of the character, which without, that only meant units, 
tens, hundreds : this new pofition of the accent determined tne character to reprc- 
ifet units, tens, and hundred's of thoufahds. 

r See his treatife m^tlmt agilftar. 

f Terent. Scaurusde orth. p. aa-sS.^ edit, de PurX; Prifcus, de fig. num. p. 
f'3450 -Afcad. <ie? inicript. t. a 3 mem* p# 41 7* • 

1 See Acad. 4es inicript. t, aj. mem. p. 4t6, & 4x7. 

» ibid, hco ciL 
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tenfively of the origin and ftate of arithmetic among the Greek* 
m thefe early ages. The filence of ancient authors has pot per- 
mitted me. It would be difficult to fupply it by conje&ures, 
which befides would necefiarily have this defeft, to be very un- 
certain an4 very arbitrary. Aftronomy will furniflv us with 
mere matte* for our researches. 

§ n. 

Of Aftronomy. 

■^f Othing (hews better tjie little difpofitioh the ancient Greets! 
had for the fciencesi than the ftate of imperfe&ion in 
which aftronomy had languifhed among them during fo many 
3ges* It is certain, that at the times of which we now fpeak, 
and very long after them, their calendar was very impcrfeft' 
It was, without doubt, becaufe the Greeks did not give thenv- 
ifelves up to. agriculture till pretty late, and that they had bear 
a very long time without undertaking navigations of a great 
extent *. 

It appears neverthekfe, that that nation 1 had never waited 1 
^ftronomers. The greateft part of the famous perfonages of 
the heroic ages were faid to have applied themfelves to the ft** 
4y of the heavens. There is fcarce one of them, to whom they 
have not attributed fome aftronomical difcoveries K If we 
would even believe Philoftrates, Palamedes had been inftru£te<t 
enough in that fcience to explain the caufe of the eclipfer 
of the fun z . I have already fufficiently explained myfelf z» W 
what we £hould think of the pretended difcoveries of thefe he- 
roes ; it would then be lofirtg of time to ftop any tenger about 
it. 

There is great reafon to think, that, in the beginning, 
tide Greeks did not reckon their years but by the feafons ; and 
yet there was not, in that refpeft, ait uniformity between the 

* Sec fufr a, book 2. chap. u p. 174* &c. & infra, book 4* chap. 4. 
y Sec Lucian dc aftrol. t. », p. 3^4, £• fcq.; Achil Tat. ICig. iniU 
a Heroic, c. 10, p. 709* 

different 
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different people 6t Greece, The Arcadians, who paffed for the 
firft who had endeavoured to make themfelves a calendar, ori- 
ginally made the year of three months, and afterwards of four. 
The Argives and the Acarnanians gave fix to theirs •. 

We eanttot fix the age in which the Greeks came to ac- 
commodate in a reafonable way the duration of their year* 
*o the courfe of the feafons. Anciently their years were purely 
lunar b . The Greeks were not long of perceiving how irregu* 
Jar that manner of dividing the time was. In lefs than feven- 
feeh of thefe years, the order of nature was abfolutely reverfed j 
fumtper taking the place of winter, and winter that of fum- 
tfnejr. They were obliged to have a remedy for thefe inconve* 
niencies. The Greeks invented fucceffively different periods, 
of cycle$, N to make the duration of their years concur with the 
periodical return of the feafons $ but the^ wanted the moft ef- 
fential fciehces, without which it was not pofiible to fucceed 
in fuch an enterprife. We have a ftriking proof of this, 
even in the nature of thefe periods. The firfi was the Die- 
tefide. 

This period fuppofed, that twenty-five lunar revolutions an- 
fwered exa&ly to two folar revolutions. In confequence of this 
falfe principle, the Greeks believed they had found the true 
means of bringing back again the different months of thciF 
year to the fame feafon, by intercalating a thirteenth month 
every other two years, in fuch a way that the years were alter* 
natively of twelve and of thirteen months . They called that 
period Dieteride or Trieteride y that is to fay, t period of two 
years, or a period of three years, becaufe that intercalation did 
not take place but each third year, after two years revolm 
tion d . 



a Plin. 1. 7* c. 48. p. 403. ; Cenforin. c. 19.; Solin, c. 1. p. 4.) Pint, in Nil- 
ma, p. 7». B. ; Stob. tpiog, phyf. p. 11.; Auguft. de civit. Dei, Lis* c. i»» p. 
1*9.; Macrob. Saturn. 1. 1. c. ix. p. 14*. 

b Solin. c. 1. p. 4.; Said, in *Bnecvrls t t. 1. p. 747. ; Macrob. Saturn 1. t. 
c 1. p. %4%, c, 13. p. £51. 

We (hall afterwards fee the proof, of what we are going to report of their an- 
cient periods, which oeceflarily fuppofe lunar years of 354 days. 
* c Cenforin. c. 18. d Ibid. 
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Tljc Greelcs were not a long time without difcovering the 
imperfe&ions of that reform *. They imagined then to doubly 
the interval of the intercalation of $e thirteenth month, and 
liot to make that intercalation till four years had revolved, or, 
what is the fame thing, at the beginning of each fifth year. It 
\s from hence that that fecond period took the names of Tetra- 
teride and Pentateride, under which names it has been equal; 
ly known*. Laftly, as the Tetrxteride was flilj more de- 
fective than fhe Dieteride f, the Greeks invepted a tfrirdj 
which they called Opateride, or Enneateridc, pbferving thaf. 
this new cycle commenced every ninth year e . Authors arp 
divided about the manner in which the intercalation was 
iifed in this third period. J5ome fey, that they intercala- 
ted three months after eight years had revolved; others 
fay, that the Greek* added* every eighth year an intercala* 
ry month, and it was in this that their o£heterides con- 
fided f. Maprobius pretends, that they had {even common 
years of 354 days each, and that the eighth year they interca- 
lated the ninety days which eight folar years furpafe eight 
lunar years «. 

I think tliat the fnneateride had place in Greece in thf ' 
time of Cadmus. We fee, in effe£fc, ttiat, under this 
prince, there* was mention made of a great year, and that 
that great year was of eight years h . We are not ignorant 
that the ancients, by thcfe great years, underftood the pe- 
riods invented to 5 reform the duration of the ordinary years, 

• The Dieteride exceeded the duration ot two (blar years about feven days. It 
of confequence occafioned twenty-eight days, that is to fay, near a months error 
every eight years. • l • * ' ' s - • "* • • ,x f • * v * •' • 

' <* Ccnforin. c. 18. 

f It noft have been 15 days, or 15 days and a half, that 40 lunar months 
wanted of four folar years. Thus the Tetrxteride made from thirty to thirty- 
one days of error every eight years, near three days more, of confequence, than 
the $ieteride; Qut the irregularity, caufed ty t bar period, afted fe a qoite op- 
pofite order. ' The Dieteride kept beck the return of each month, with relation 
to the feafon to which it Jhoold appertain, and the Tetrxteride on the contrary ad- 
vanced it. . ■..-. 
' e Ccnfor. c 18. f Newton's chronology of the Grecfcs, p. 78, & 79. 

S Saturn, J. 1. c. 13. p. afi. See alfo Suldas in fiyiauTac, t. t. p. 1 747. 

* Apollod. 1. j. p. 137. * 
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and to bring them back to the order of the feafons and the revor 
Jution of the ftars. I ftill think we have a glimpfe of the trace? 
of this period hi the manner in which the anpients fay that Mi 7 
nos pubjiibed his law K The u(Jng of all thefe different cycles 
proves plainly the ignorance and incapacity of the Greeks in 
aftronpmy at this time- 

Jn courfe of time, they applied themfelves to find out means 
jnore proper to regulate with exa£tne& the duration of their 
years. The ancient annals of Greece attribute thefe firft re- 
searches to an anfwer of the oracle of Qelphos. The oracle har 
ying faid, that they niuft celebrate the folemn feafts not only 
Recording to {he uf?|ge of their country, but further, that they 
ought t$ obferve there three things *, the Greeks thought th^t 
by thefe three things^ the oracle had ordered them to have re- 
sard to days, to months, and %o years; they imagined, that* 
for this effeft, they ought to regulate tl^e years by the courfe qf 
the fun, and the months by that of tlje mqon *. 

The authors frqm whom we have, this faQ, do pot tell us the 
time in which they applied themfelves to conform to the orders 
of the oracle; but it is certain, that there palled many ages be- 
fore the Greeks were inftru&ed in the means proper to conduft 
them to the end which they propofed tq fhemfelves. 

According to the teftimony even of the. moft efteemed of 
their writers, thefe people before the reign of Atreus h,ad nqt 
yet given attention to the proper motion of the tyn from weft 
to eaft. They fay thjs prince was the firft who inftru&ed ^he 
Greeks in it l . "We are not ignorant that the rejgn of Atreup 
only preceded the war of Troy fixteen years. Philoftrates, 
?t $he fame time that he will do honour to the exalted know- 
ledge q{ Pajamedes, is forced to confefs, (hat then they had nc^. 



i See Marfh. p. tfig. 

Ketrx y. 
* Gemin. apnd Peta?. Uranol. c. 6. p. tt, 

I Strabo, 1. i. p. 43. j Lncian. dc tftiol t. i. p. 3$$, & 3 tftf.; Achil. *at. 
Ifag. p. 140. * 

tfcrt 
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fher roles nor meafures for the months and for the years tt . It 
jmuft then be looked upon as certain, that all the practices which 
%hc Greeks ufed in the heroic times, were very imperfeft. 

Some moderns neverthelefs have imagined, that the enter- 
prife of the Argonauts had caufed a great progrefs to be made 
in aftronomy in Greece. They fay the hazards of a long and 
dangerous navigation on feas unknown, forced the, Greeks to 
apply with great attention to know the ftate of the heavens. 
There have been fome,who have even advanced, that, at the 
lime of the expedition of the Argonauts, they had charged the 
famous centaur Chiron with the reform of the ancient calen- 
dar of Greece which wanted exaftnefs. Chiron, continue they 
made a new calendar for the ufe of the Argonauts two years 
before their expedition. He formed even conftellations in or? 
der to facilitate the voyage of thefe heroes. They have dope 
more: they would affign in what points of the heavens Chiron 
bad fixed the points of the equinoxes arid of the foldices*. 

An opinion fo contrary to all that ancient hiftory teaches us 
of the little knowledge the Greeks had of aftronomy in the he- 
roic times, has not failed to be advanced. We have demon- 
ftrated the falfity of it in a manner plain enough forks not 
being neceflary to be infifted on anew. Yet, to the end that 
pothing may be omitted about a matter fo interefting, I fliall 
Jhew in few words the meaps by whiph they have combated a 
- fyftem fo oppofite to hiftory and to reafon. I fliall only a- 
bridge what has already been faid by two celebrated and welli 
known authors , Ijy adding only fome refle&ions to their rea- 
fonings. 

To the prcfent time they had only regarded Chiron ara 
Theflalian very well verfed in botany. In this refpefk they 
were conformable to the unanimous teftimony of all antiquity. 
They had never fpoke of Chiron but as a phyficjan who knew 



"* Heroic, c. 10. p. 709. 

• Newton, cbron of the Greeks, p. 85, 87, 89, & fcq. 

o Le P. Hardouin, dificrt. fur la chron. de M. Newton. It is in/erted in the 
memoirs cf Trevoux, Septcm. 172.9, art. 87. ; Banaier explicat. des fables, uc. 
p.* 34»i &ftq. 
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better than all his cotemporaries the ufe of plants, efpecially of 
thofc whiqh ferve for the curing of wounds. But further: it 
i^ known that Jafon was brought up by Chiron p, The cen- 
taur, fay the ancients, imparted, to his difciples all his know- 
ledge, and particularly that of medicine. They even add, that 
Chiron gare from this motive the name of Jafon to that hero, 
inftead of that of Diomede which he bore before q . .We do not 
fee that in thefe ancient traditions there is any mention made of 
aftronomy. On what authority then is it that a modern author' 
is fupported to make Chiron an aflronomer capable of making a 
Calendar, and to fix the true ftate of the heavens, efpecially in 
the ages he mentions ? They fupport themfelves from a fragment 
of an unknown poet mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus*. 
But further, what fays this paffage which makes the only bafis 
Qf the fyftem which we attack ? Here it is, tranflated literally^ 
that we may judge if fuch an authority is capable of deftroying 
the unanimous fuffragc of antiquity.- " Hermippus of Befyte 
« givss the name of Sage. to Chiron the centaur; and he who' 
« has written the Titanonaachy reports, that he had firfl learn* 
« ed the human. race to live according to juftice, by (hewing 
" them the force of an oath, thejoyful facrifiees, or thankig*- 
" vings, and the figures of the heavens f . w 

Without fpeaking of the whimfical aflbrtment of thefe three 
forts of knowledge, without being willing to examine the au- 
thority of an unknown poet, apd of whom the ancients havfc 
franfmitted fcarce any thing ta us, could even what he has faid 
make us conclude, that Chiron had been learned enough in, 
aftronoroy to range all the ftars under their different confteJla- 
lions? Do we fee ixt the paflige in queftion, that tfae centaur 



t The fchofrtft of ftndar brings to prove it two verfes of Hefiod. Neaiea |. 
a<f verf. ox. 
<* Id. Pyth. 4. ad verf. m. 

This is what the fchotiaft of Apollonius fays alio, I. 1, v. $$4, 
* Strom. 1. 1. p. 3*0, Be 361.. 
f Sg^tftT* 'OAv/ujr*. Clem. Alex, ha cit. 

had 
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had reformed the calendar in favour of the Argonauts,' andlaft- 
ly, that he had fixed the four points of the fblftices and the equi- 
noxes in the middle, that is to fay,* in the fifteenth f degree of 
Cancer and df Capricorn, of the Ram and Libra ? 

What We can conclude, as appears to trie; mOfl: naturally 
from this pafTage, is, that Chiron joined to the knowledge of 
botany, that fort of aftroriomy which concerns the heliacal fet- 
tihg and rifing df foriie cdnftellatiorisi fixch 4S the Hyades,' the 
Pleiades, and Oribn, whofe appearance^ furnlfh prognofttefs a- 
bout the wind, the tempefts, the fains, and other accidents 
hurtful to agriculture. He might know alfo; that the obferva- 
tion of the ftars ftear the pole is ufefid m navigation. Perhaps; 
he might have given fbme iriftro&iohs to? the Greeks about thefe 
dbjefis. It was this point,' without doubt, to- which* the cele- 
ftial knowledge of Chiron was reduced: The ftate in wtjkh 
aftronomy then was in Greece^ dofet n6t permit its t6 doubt of 
it. Thefe fciences; moreover, were limited enough, and did 
not put the perfon who pofleffed them, in a ftate of executing 
all that they wotdd give the honour of to Chiron *; 

We ftiufl befides have paid very little attentiota to' the rnantier 
ill which the Greeks failed in the heroic tim&, to i'magirfeV that 
the Argonauts had need of a calendar to rnaifk e*a&ty the rrfing; 
flie fetting, atod the pofition of the ftars. The Greeks thetf 6n- 
ly cruifed about, that is |o fay,* failed alonfg the coafts. It Was 
not neceflarf in the enterprife <rf the Argonauts ttf bear off to 
the open feas; their obje& was to mate tht pafTage from Thef- 
fely to Golchis. Of What ufe then would the pretended calen- 
dar of Chiron have been to them? Shall We fuppofe, that thefe 
Adventurers knew how* to take the height of tfre Hats* to know 
the place in which they were? What I (hall fay in the fbl- 



* What Clemens Alexandrinus adds, of Hyppo* datfghte* of Chiron, who% 
6vi<l, by the by,-, calks Ocyroe^ confirms the explication which I have juft givea 
of the agronomical knowledge of Chiron. Hyppo, daughter of the centaur, 
fays Clement, having efpoufed Jiolus, the fame Ulyfles came to (hew to her 
btifoand the fcience of her father, that is to' fay, the contemplation of nature. 
inVipides, adds he, fays of this Hyppo, that (he knew and predicted divine 
things by the oracles and by the riling of the tors. Strom. L x. j>. 36*1. . 
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ipwjng book, about the manoeuvre of the Greeks in the heroic 
ages* will fhew us how incapable they were of. iuch an opera- 
tion. We^ftiall there fee* that even in% the times of Homerj 
that is to fay, more than 30b years after the epoch which we 
are actually, fpeakirig. of* the Urfa Major was the only guide 
tybich their pilots knew c « v. - 

Thefe are, I think, proofs more than fufficient to fleftroy all 
i)*e imagination^ which they have propagated about the calendar 
inacfe. by Chiron. If it was neeeflary to add to thtsfbme reflec- 
tions, the writings of Horner and ( Hefiod alone would furnifh 
us with enow to overturn the fyftern which we attack. Homer, 
who in his poems has had fo rhany occafions to fpeak of the 
ftar$, arid who in effect fpeaks of them very oftenj yet only 
fiames Bx conftellations, Urfa Major, Orion, Charles's Waifi', 
fye HyadfS> the Pleiades, and the Great Dog. It is a ftrong 
prefumptioh, that, even in his time> the Greeks knew nd more. 
In the defcription which he makes of the fhield of Achilles* 
frhere be fays* that Vulcan, amofcg other fubje&s, had repre- 
fented all the conftellations with which heaven is crowned a , we 
&> not fee* that he places there a greater number. 

If from Homer we pa6 to Hefiod, we (hall fee* that the num- 
ber of the conftellations known to the Greeks were not aug- 
mented in }iis timei This poet only mentions thofe which 
Were frioken of by JIbmer. For Sirius and Arcturus *, of which 
the names are found in his writings* and of which we fee no 
trace iri thofe of Homer, are only two particular ftars* which 
hiake a part, one of the Great Dog, and the other of Charles's 
Wain. Anacreoh* although greatly pofterior to Homer and 
Hefiod, only names one conftellatipn more than thefe two poets *. 



* Mook 4. chap. 4: 

*» 'E» 2s *re\ ru'px irctir& rd r fyttfh i?S$uwtcu Illdd, 1. x,8. v. ,484. 
*■ Opera, v. 509, & tfio. 

. The name 2€/{/«f given to the Great Dog, and that of 'AgxrSijflf, given to - 
Charles's Wain, make one fdfpecl, that Hefiod is not quire as ancient as Homer. 

* It is the Little Bear. We fee, that it was kr»own in his time, becaufe h« 
tifes the plural etftetfas inftead of the lingular a/xx%x, *hich Homer and Hefiod 
ilways ufe. 

It was Thales, as I fliall (hew ia the third part, who learned the Greeks to 
know the Little Bear. , 

Vol.IL Kn Laflly, 
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Laftly, if we were to examine all the ancient Greek authors 
who have had 6ecafioh to fpeak of the conftellations, we flial* 
fee, that they knew no others but the two Bears,' Orion, Charles's 
Wain, arid the Pleiades. 

With regard to the zodiac,* there is no mention made of it inf 
any writers of antiquity. We do not find tha* term tried but in 
authors much younger # . We fliould not be furprifed at this, 
tt is certain, that, before Thalefc, the Greek* had no idea of 
aftronomy confidered as a fcience y . If we fefer fo Pliny; Ana- 
^inlander had been the firft who had made kfto#ti tb (hem the 
obliquity of the ecliptic z ; a difcovery which I think notwith- 
ftandihg bxxghi td be referred to Thales •• Pliny Kkewife tells 
us, that Cleoffrafes had been the firft among the Greeks who 
Was faid to have made knbwri the different figns which compofe 
the circle of the fphere b *; and from the manner in which Pliny 
expreflfes' himfelf, we fee, that he was only a little time after 
Anaxirnander c . 

It appears to me then dernonftrated/ that iri the agcai which 
at prefent make our objeft, and even a long tirAe after, the 
Greeks knew only fuch of the conftellations whofe obfervation is 
moft neceffary for agriculture. It had Only been fucceffively and 
by length of time, that they* came to know and defign the great- 
eft part of the conftellations, of which they would make us be- 
lieve thfc pretended planifphere of Chiron was corhpofed. We 
lhall have occafion to convince them (till more of this by the ex- 
pofure which I fhall make in the following voluhie of the ftate 
in Which aftronomy then' was in Greece. 



* It is neither in Flato nor id Ariftotie. And wc find no more of it in tne 
poem of the fphere which remains to us under the name of EmpedQcles. Apui 
Fabric. Bibl. Grace, t. i. p. 477- 

It is true, that in the treadle tie mundo, ihferted among the works of Arxftotle, 
"we fee the word Zmtim ufed to defign the twelve figns; but all the critics agree at 
this time, that that treatife is not Ariftotle's. 

Aratus is the mod ancient author who has defigned the zodiac by the term 
Zm3j*c KtfixAa*. Aratus lived about the year 170 before Chrift. 

f This is what we fhaH prove in the 3d part * L. 2. feci 6. 

* See what is faid on this fabjeft, part 3. 
b Plin. 1. x. fett« ©\ c Ibid. 

Befides 
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Befides the names by which the Greeks Jiave defigncd the 
conftellations, it would fuffice alone, in my opinion, to prove, 
fhat far from paying been invented before the expedition of 
the Argonauts^ they mufl be on the contrary pofterior to that 
epoch. By the confeflion of the partifans of the fyftem which 
we now attack, the greateft part of thefe names have a direct 
relation to that expedition d 5 in (his point we are perfectly a- 
greed. We only differ in this, that they fuppofe that the 
Greeks had formed their conftellations before the voyage of 
the Argonauts. We pretend, on the contrary ? that they could 
only be fince that event ; and we prove it by the names of ma- 
ny of the conftellations; fuch ps that of the Dragon who guard- 
ed the golden fleece, of Medea's cup, of Caftor and Pollux* 
and of Chiron himfelf. Thefe names neceflarily fuppofe the 
expedition of the Argonauts becoifc already famous by its 
fuccefe. 

With refpeft to the (hip Argo, one of the principal conftel- 
lations of the Greek planifphere, there is no appearance that 
it had been formed in Greece. They can only perceive one 
part of the ftars which compofed it. I fhall be eafily enough 
brought to believe, that that conftellation was the work of Greek 
aftronomers eftablifhed at Alexandria under the Ptolemys. 
The name of Canopus y given to the moft brilliant ftar of that 
conftellation appears to fliew it pofitively enough. No one is 
ignorant that that word is purely Egyptian. It was the name 
©fa god much celebrated and highly revered in Egypt c . 

Laftly, is it well proved, that t in the times of which we 
are fpeaking, the Greeks defigned even the conftellations which 
they knew by the names which remain at this time m ufe in 
our aftronomy ? Do we not fee, on the contrary, that thefe 
names and thefe figures have fuffered great variation among 
thefe people ? The Great Bear, whicb afterwards they call- 
ed He lice 9 is never called but .Arftos by Homer and He- 



d Newton's cliron. of the C reeks, p. 87. < 

* See I'iat. dc Ilide k Oiiridc, p. 359- E.5 Voft dc idol. 1. J. c. 31. 
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fiod # . The conftellation of Charles's Wain, called by Hoi 
mer Bootes, and Ar Slums by Hefiod, has Cnce been named 
Ar£kophyiax, the kee per of the hear*' That of the Bull did 
not bear in the early times, among the Greeks, the name of 
that animal. They named that conftejlatiqn originally f the 
guardian of the feafons g . 

But what has been the origin of the names and the figures 
that the Greeks have given anciently to conftellations? Tq 
what caufe are the changes they have m,ade in them referred? 
This is what I fhall treat of in a particular differtation ; I fhall 
expofe my conje&ures about the origin of the names by which 
$he firft people have originally defigned the conftellations. J 
fhall likewife give an account of the changes that thefe nrfmeq 
have received among tte Greeks, and of the motives whicfy 
occafioned them h . I think for this reafon I flialj be dif? 
penfed with at prefent front entering intQ any detail on thi$ 
obje£t. 

With refpe£l to the planets, it is certain, that, at the times} 
we now mention, the Greeks only knew Venus. This i$ 
in effe& the only planet whiph is fpoken of in the writers of 
great antiquity. But the difcovery of Venus conduced the 
Greeks but very flowly to the knowledge of the other 
planets. This is a fa£l of which I (hall give the* proof in the 
fucceeding volume. We fhall fee there, that to the time 
that Eudoxus and Plato returned from Egypt, the Greeks 
had no idea of the proper motion of the planets. It is eafy 
to be convinced of this; when we refleft, that^ at the time 
of Pythagoras, thefe people ftill believed that the Venus of 
the morning and the Venus of the night were two different 
planets. It was Pythagoras who cfrew them from fo grofs an error. 



* Befides ,the names of -Ag*TOf, of "Apafa and of *HA/*i}, given by the 
Greeks to the.Great Bear, we lee that they like wife defign it by that oi^Ayamu 
Hefychius in voce "Ayctrp** 

f See Hygin. poet, aftron. 1. a. n. z. p. 350. 

t Le gardien des termes. 

8 Sphajra Empedocl. v. 98, & feq. See Hygin. poet, aftron. I. a. where he 
has related ali the different names given to the conftellations by the Greeks. 

h See at the end of this volume the firft diflertation on the names of the con- 
fleUations. 
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The facts which I have expofed appear to » me fufficient to 
give an idea of the (late of aftronomy among the Greeks, in 
jhe heroic times. The inductions that may be drawn from 
tfyein ? if w£ may fay fo, pfefent themfelves, 

$ nt 

Of Geometry ', Mechanics > and Geography. 

T Shall not flop to inquire what knowledge the Greeks might 
*' have had in Geometry, in mechanics, and in geography, 
pi the ages we are runnjng over at prefent. The facts which 
ancient hiftory, and particularly Hoiner, furnifli for this e- 
poch, prove that the Greeks then had fome notions of 
the fundamental practices of thefe different fciences. I 
have fhown elfewhere, that, without fuch knowledge, no 
political fociety could fubfift. But to determine precifely 
the ftate in which the mathematics' were in Greece in thev 
heroiq ages, is impoflible. Ancient authors have transmit- 
ted nothing particular nor precife about this object. I do not 
think then that it ought to be attempted. I could only re- 
peat mod of the conjectures, which I have propofed in the 
firfl part of this worl^, on the origin and unfolding of the fcU 
ences. The reader need only recollect what I have there faid, 
and he will fee that almoft 3II the reflections which I there 
made on the firfl people, may very well be applied to the 
Greeks of the heroic ages. I thinly it will be better, to 
propofe fbme conjectures op the caufes which hindered for 
fo long a time the progrefs of the fciences in Grece. 

I have already faid, and do not fear to repeat it, it is always 
furprifing, that the people with whom we cannot conteft the 
glory of having carried the arts and fciences to the utmoft per- 
fection ; that the people regarded at this time, and with rea- 
fon, as our matters and models in all matters which raife and 
fliflinguifh the human mind, had been fo long a time bound- 
ed by notions extremely grofs. From the epoch of the eftablifh- 

nient 
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ment of the fir ft colonies of Afia and Egypt in Greece, 
to the time of Thales, that is to fay, for more than a thoufand 
years, the Qreeks made no progrefs in the fciences, which 
the people of the* caft h,ad communicated %o them. The con- 
tinual intercourfe which Greece kept up with Egypt and 
Phoenicia, one would think, would have contributed to 
kindle and develop the feeds of knowledge. Yet this com" 
mercc with people fo improved, did not produce the effe$ 
naturally to be. expe&ed from it. Thefe ' firft feeds were 
ftifled. Let us endeavour to give a reafon for this flownefi 
a$d ipaftivity. By examining the ftate in which Greece 
was in the ages whiph at prefcnt fix our attention, and by 
refle&ing on the events vhich happened there at that time, 
we (hall fee that it was not poifible for the Greeks to per- 
fett the firft knowledge which they had received from Alia 
arjd Egypt. 

I think, it is demonftrated by all the lights thaj hiftory 
can afford us on the origin and progrefs of the fciences, 
that they did not begin to acquire any fort of perfe£Uon, but 
in pretty confiderable ftates *. Greece in the heroic ages, 
and long afterwards, reckoned almoft as many kingdoms as 
cities. We may eafily comprehend how weak thofe fort of 
ftates muft have been. What inhabitants they had, muft 
have been folely taken up with the care of theyr &wn preferva- 
tion. In fuch a fituation the fciences could hardly make any 
progrefs. 

Befides, a nation cannot cultivate the fciences but in propor- 
tion to its enjoying tranquillity, which Greece was very far 
from enjoying the fweets of in the heroic times k . Expofed to 
the incurfions and ravages of ftrangers, tormented with divi- 
fions and inteftine wars, engaged to carry their arms into dif- 
tant climes ; laftly, expofed to the moft fatal revolutions, how. 
could thefe people give themfelves up to that repofe and 
ftudy which the arts and fciences require ? To prove this, let 



I See part i. book 3. chap. 2. art. tf. 
* See Thucyd. L x. p. 1*. * ' 

US 
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us give a (hort but exa£t pi&ure of the different revolutions 
with which that part of Europe was then agitated. 

We have juft feen that they formerly had not in Greece any 
flburifhing ftates ; and of confequehce they had no fecurity, no 
tranquillity in th^at part of Europe: Thefe countries then, quite 
open, and without defence, Were a prey to the avidity of the 
neighbouring people* who every inftant came to attack and 
plunder them; In thefe unhappy times the inhabitants remo- 
ved tliemfelves, as far as poffible, from the fea-coafts for fear of 
pirates K They had fcarce any more fecurity in the inland 
parts. The people pillaged, ftript, and mutually drote them 
from their habitations. Thus they were always obliged to be 
armed m : they could neither trade* nor eten cultivate the 
earth *; 

The different colonies %hich came from Afia and Egypt to 
fettle themfelves in Greece* about the beginning of the ages we , 
are now running over* drew them from the hdtrors to which 
they were then a prey; The conductors of thefe new migra. 
tions communicated to the Gfeeks the fciences which thefe peo- 
ple had always wanted* or which at leaft they abfolutely ne- 
glected to cultivate. They built cities in advantageous places^ 
and at the fame time commodious for traffic. They alfo found 
out the means of inhabiting the coafts with fome fecurity. 
The fea-ports, becoming rich* wete augmented by little and 
little: the iitoft powerful built walls, and fecured themfelves 
from incurfiohs °. It was thus that Greece began infenfibly 
to inftruft and polifli itfelf. 

But the fpiric of difcord* almoft at the fame time, feized on 
the different ftates, which then formed themfelves in each di- 
ftrift. Without particular ifiiig the number of petty inteftine 
hoftilities, the ttfo wars of Thebes, the laft of which ended 
with the ruin of that city, of themfelves put all Greece in com- 
buftion. The expedition of the Argonauts, which afterwards 
employed the choice and flower of the nation ia a diftant 

I Thucyd. 1. c. n. 7.; Philocor. spud Strab. 1. 9. p. 109. 

m Thucyd. 1. 1. n. 5, <J, 7, 1*, &17. 

n Sec infra, book 4. chap. 4. I 

° Thucyd, 1. 1. a. 7, & 8. 
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country, the league formed a little afterwards for the deftruc- 
tion of Troy, laftly, the revolution which the r^tufii of th£. 
Hcraclida^ caufed in Peloponnefas, did not give the Greeks 
time to breathe. The war of Troy had occafioned the greateft 
dtforders in Greece P; but the revolution which, rendered the 
Heraclidae mafters of- Peloponnefus, had flill more fatal cqnfe- 
quences. This laft event replunged Greece nearly into the 
fame (late of barbarifm, from which the colonies from Afia and 
Egypt had drawn them. 

The reader may call to miftd what I have already faid in the 
firft book, of the efforts which the defc^ndents of Hercules 
made to enter into the domain of their ancestors, 80 years af- 
ter the taking of Troy q . After various attempts* they made 
themfelves mafters of Peloponnefus. The fuccefc of their en- 
terprife threw Greece into the greateft trouble and confufion* 
Almoft all the ancient inhabitants were driven from their firft 
fettlements. The commotion was general. The bad effe&a 
which this event produced were not confined to thefe cala- 
mities. The troops which the dependents of Hercules em- 
ployed, were for the moil part compofed of Dorians of Thef- 
faly r . Thefe grofs and favage people threw Greece into a ftate 
of ignorance and barbarifm, nearly equal to that info which the 
Normans threw France about the end of the ninth century. 
Thefe Dorians exterminated or drove out almoft all the inhabi- 
tants of Peloponnefus, and of one part of Attica. They deftroy- 
ed molt of the ancient cities, and founded new ones ; the citi- 
zens of which, ignorant of letters, and negle&ing the feieneds, 
only applied themfelves to agriculture and the military art* 
Thofe of the ancient inhabitants who remained in thefe coun- 
tries, were reduced to flavery. The others, forced to look fot 
new habitations, fettled themfelves in the ifles, and on the 
coafts of Afia Minor. The bufinefs of their fettlement, and 
the care of defending themfelves againft the people of chofe 
countries, hindered them for fome time of thinking to cultivate 

V See infra, book *. Chap. 3. « P. 4$, & 4*» 

* Thucyd. 1. 1. n. 1*.} Pauf. 1. 5* c. 3, & 4. 
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letters. Yet they did not entirely negleft them. The fertility 
of the countries which they inhabited, foon procured them that 
cafe and repofe fo favourable to arts and fciences, that there 
came from thofe countries the firft authors, who deferved* in 
(every refpeS, to defcend to pofterlty ; authors, whofe works we 
cannot at this time too much admire *• It was from thefe colo- 
nies that letters repafled into European Greece, and there began 
to banifh barbarifm* which neverthelefs fupported itfelf there a 
long time, and reigned to the age of thofe celebrated men* 
whom the Greeks honoured with the name of Sages, that is to 
lay, to the times of Solon and Pififtratus f . 



* Hornet, Hcrodotts, ftc. 

f See Les metnoires de Paeadeitiie des tofcriptions, torn. 7. memoires, p. |«, 
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BOOK IV, 

Commerce and Navigation. 

IN treating of the origin of commerce and* navigation in thtf 
firft part of this work, ft was neceflary to reftrain ourfelves 1 
to general views. An effeft of the obfcurity which reigns 
over the' hiftory of the ages which then fixed our attention 5 
thofe at prefent in queftion will procure us more fatisfaddon. 
Ohfe may enter into 1 fome details on the fete of commerce and 
navigation among many nations. In the account I am going to 
give, I (hall obferve-the chronological order and the fucceffion 
©f fa£b, as much as poffibfe 5 it is for that reaibn I fhali firft 
dpeak of the Egyptians. The maritime enterprifes of Sefoftris 
are the molt ancient we have any knowledge of in the time* 
•f which we nbw undertake to give the pi&ure. / 

• CHAP. I. 

Of the Egyptians. 

I Said In the preceding volume, that the firft inhabitants 
.of Egypt had little inclinatfon Yor commerce'; I ffiew- 
ed alfo, that they muft have addi&ed themfelves to navi- 
gation only % very lately. Policy and fuperftition oppofed 
them*. Sefoftris* who afeendcd the throne about KS59 
years before Chrift b , fileirced thefe motives* and baniihed 
thefe prejudices. This prince, whofe ambition knew no 
bounds, had prbpofed the conqueft of the univerfe «; But 
k was difficult for hi«n to undertake fo vaft a project with- 

« Bee book 4. chap. x. » Sv$ra 9 book x . chap. 3. p. 1 1. 

* JftkxL 1 1. p*6> , 
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out a fleet. Reje&ing therefore the principles which the king* 
his predecefibrs had followed, with refpe& to the marine, he 
equipped a very large fleet ; it confided, they fay, of 400 fail d # 
If we believe the report of the authors of antiquity, thefc were 
,the firft (hips ef war that had been feen c . Before, the Egyp- 
tians had only had weak barks, or even rafts, which ferved 
them to coaft about the borders of the Arabian gulf f. It was 
iikewife on this fea that Sefoftris made *his fleet be built 5. I 
am perfaaded* though the anoients do not fay &, that to effe& 
this he had recourfe to Phoenician workmen. It is equally 
probable, that the greatest part of the tackling which rigged 
thefe vefiels, was got from the fame nation. 

By means of his fleet, Sefoftris made himfelf mafter of the 
created part of the maritime provinces, and the <coafts of the 
Indian fea h . We do not fee that this prince is faid to 
have had (hips on the Mediterranean. tDiodorus fays, it 
is true, that Sefoftris conquered the Cyclades*. But it is 
very probable that this expreflbn fhould be underftood *?f ibme 
ifles of the Indian fea, and not af thofe which the ancients 
knew under that , name in the Mediterranean. The man- 
ner alone in which Diodorus exprefles hirafdf, is enough to 
Aew it * %. efpecially, as neither be,, nor Herodotus, fay ajn 
any other place* that Sefoftris bad a fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean. 

The reign of this prince was a brilliant, but fhort epoch, 
for the marine among the Egyptians. In effe£t, it does not 
appear that the fucceflbrs of Sefoftris ever entered intd his 
views, or continued his projefls. The writers of antiquity 
jdo not mention any maritime enterprifc undertaken in E- 
gypt, in the ages we are at prefent running over. The aa- 



d Id. ibid. p. ff*. * Herod. 1. i. n. «o*.i Dfod. L. i . p. €4. 

f Plin. I. j» feft. S?. p. 4*7- « Herod. I. *. n. 101.4 Eiod. 1* 1. P» *4« 

h Herod. & Diod. locis cit. 

TbeCe authors only fpeak of the Red Tea ; but it is knpwn, that under that 
denomination, the ancient* included ail the /pace of fea which wafhes Afia to the 
fouth. ' 

1 L. 1. p. 6s* 

• The name of Cyclases is a .gencrical Wrtn, which may <Bgfee with many col- ., 
Jetton* of ifles. 
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dent manner of thinking) with jrcfoeft to commerce and na- 
vigation, refumed its empire, y Entirely taken up with the 
means of rendering the inland commerce oi his kingdom ve- 
ry flourifhing, Sefoftris wanted to have an eafy communication 
between die different provinces of Egypt. With this view, he 
{iad caufed many canals to he cut, which came from the Nile *, 
and communicated with each other. By thus facilitating the 
tranfpdrt erf commodities, he had taken care that plenty 
fltould fpread kfelf over all his kingdom. Thcfe works fa 
proper to encourage commence, yet could not infpire the 
Egyptians with a tafte for it ; they did not try to extend their 
commerce to any dtftande, nor to mate with foreigners . e- 
fbblifhments capable of fuppoiting jgjjlor I do not think 
one can refer to this end the different polonies which Cecrops 
and Danaus conduced from Egypt into Greece, about an 
hundred years after Sefoftris. We know that the chiefs of 
thefe new migrations kept up no relation with Egypt ffl < 
They ought then only to be looked ypon as adventurers, who, 
difcontented with their lotj put themfelvea at the head of a 
troop pt vagabonds to go and feek their fortune in a foreign 
land. I alfo think that it had been with thefe fecond colonies 
as with the firft, that is to fay, that they made their p*flagc 
from Egypt into Greece in Phoenician bottoms *. 

/The Egyptiap* continued to give very little accefe to 
grangers. The ports of Egypt, except that of Naucratfs, re- 
mained always (hut. They were not opened till under the 
reign of Ffammeticus *, that is tp fay, snore than 1900 years 
*fter Sefoftris. 

Although ancient Egypt was little given to commerce* 
the people notwithstanding enjoyed irrnnenfc riches. They 
owed them to the exploits and the conquefts of their firft 

(overeigns. Thefe princes had over-run and fubjefted s* 
£reat part of Afia?. Tbefe vjars were npt unprofitable: 

1 Herod. 1. a. »# 10S. Diod. t. z. p. 66* 

id Sec Herod. 1. ». n. 154. » See Marih. p. ioo, & wo. 

• v fyp$. 1 1. p. 73* ? 14.. ibid, f **, *4» & s*- 
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Sefoftris got by his expedition* an immenfe booty q . J8e- 
fides, he impofed confiderable tributes of every fort on the 
nations he had conquered *, They were even obliged to 
bring them to Egypt f . The {uccefibrs of this prince imi» 
tated his example^ Aneient infcriptions, which {till fubfift- 
ed in the times of Strabo and Tacitus, marked the weight 
of gold and of filver, the number of arms and of harfes, the 
quantity of ivory and perfumes, of corn and other commodi- 
ties that each nation was to pay 1 , Thefe tributes, by the re- 
port of Tacitus, equalled thofe which in his time the Parthians 
9nd even the Romans could demand from the people under 
iheir dominion *. 

i It is not then furprifing* that, in fpite of their difinclina* 
tion to commerce, ancient Egypt is faid to have enjoyed great 
opulence. By the conquefts of her firft monarchs, (he was 
become the centre or boundary of a great part of the riches 
^Afia.1 Tbefaperb monuments which thefe princes caufed 
*obe ctc(%ed 9 the immenfe works which they undertook, 
fpread money over the nation, and circulated their treafures. 
Each private perfon profited by it, and might that way alone 
enrich himfelf readily enough. JJefides, they were very lux- 
urious in Egypt in early times. One may judge of this by 
the quantity of gold and filver vafes, the precious habits, &c, 
which the Israelites brought from that country when tbey came 
Wtofit*. 



CHAP. II, 

Of the Phoenicians. 

I HAVE referred for the ages which we are running over at 
prefent, many details .relating to the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the Phoenicians, It is in effeft to this epoch, that moft 
pf the maritime enterprifes which havt? rendered thefe people fa 

1 Ibid. p. 6$. * Diod. I. r , p. $4, & 6$ » . f Ibid. p. $5. 

t Strabo, 1. 17-p. 117a.; T*cit, aanil. L 2,. q. $0. u Ibid. 
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famous in antiquity fliould be referred. Their hiftory furnilhes 
i very convincing proof what induftry can do, and (hews very 
evidently to what pitch commerce is capable of raifing a nation 
whic h applies to it with ardor. 

""" When we fpeak of the Phoenicians, we muft diflinguiflrthe 
'times with accuracy. Thefe people poffefled originally a large 
extent of countries, comprifed under the name of the land of 
Canaan. They loft the greateft part of it by the conquefts of 
the Israelites under Jofliua. The lands which fell in the divi- 
fion to the tribe of After, extended to Sidon *. That city 
notwithftanding was not fubdued. The inhabitants preferred . 
their lives and lib erty/ J It even appears, that tbey were not 
ffifturbeJ, but were permitted to enjoy great tranquillity". 

""The Sidonians made ufe of this to continue their commerce, 
and laboured to extend it more a nd more.| They even found 
themfelves foon able enough to opprefs the Ifraelites in their 

•turn. This event happened in the times of the judges 5 . 
We are ignorant of the circumftances, which befides are fo- 
reign to our obje£t Let us retura to the commerce of the Si- 
donians. 

If the conquefts of Jofliua took from the Phoenicians a great 
part of their dominjpi^they were well paid by the confequen- 
ces of that event. \ To fUpport and maintain their commerce 
with advantage, thefe people had oorafion to eftablifli ware- 
houfes in the different countries where bufinefs might draw 
them. They were not able to form lading fettlements, but by 
the aid of a certain .number of colonics./ The revolution oc- 
cafioned in the countries of CanaanHSy the irruption of the 
Hebrew people, enabled the Sidonians to fend colonies where- 
ever they thought proper. In effe&, the greateft part of the 
'ancient inhabitants of Paleftine feeing themfelves threatened 
with -entire definition, had recourfe to flight to fave them- 
felves. Sidon offered them an afylum : they caft themfelves 
upon them ;.but the territory of that city was not fufficient to 
fupport this multitude of refugees ; it happened that they were 



y Tofli. c. 10. v. »8. z Judges, c. 3. v. 3. 

* Ibid. c. 18. v. 7. b Ibid, c 10. v. 1*. 
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ftill under a neceffity of finding new fettlements c . Sidon 
knt them fhips 9 and made good ufe of thefe new inhabitant*, 
to extend their trade and form fettlements. From hence, that 
great number of colonies which went then from Phoenicia* 
to fpread themfelves in all the countries of Africa and of 
Europe. 

I {hall not undertake to particularife exa&ly all the places- 
■where the Phoenicians came to introduce themfelves* The> 
readers may confult the authors who have difcufled this matter 
with the extent it requires, and the exa&nefs it merits *. '* I 
ihall confine myfelf to general fa£b, which may enable the 
reader to judge of the nature and of the extent of the com- 
merce which that nation carried on in the ages we are fpeaking 
of at prefcnt. I (hail, alio obferve, that then there was no- 
mention made of Tyre, not even of the ancient Tyre which, 
was taken by Nabuchodonofor. That city was not built till a- 
bout 40 years after the taking of Troy d . It owed its origin to 
a colony of Sidonians c . Their beginnings, like all thofe new 
fettlements, were very weak. Homer, who fpeaks fo often of 
Sidon, does not once name Tyre. That city was not diftin- 
guifhed enough in his time, to deferve a place in hiftory, 
* To return to our fubje&Jthe fiift fettlements of the Phoe- 
nicians were in the ifles ot Cyprus and Rhodes. They paf- 
fed fucceffiyeiy into Greece, into Sicily, and Sardinia. After- 
wards they tranfported themfelves among the Gauls, and al- > 
ways advancing, they difcovered the fbuthern part of Spajn-J 
Thefe people were inconteflibly the firft navigators who arc 
faid to have penetrated into that extremity of Europe, It is e-- 
ven in the Phoenician language, tKat we muft fearch for the 
etymology of the name which that kingdom ftill bears at this 

da y t- v 

Till 



' c Sec Procop. dc bcllo Vartdal. I. *. c. to. • BoAart, Huet, Newton, &c. 

d Marfh. p. *po. e § ce part ,. b. 4. c. z. art. 1. 

• f They pretend that Spain was formerly filled with fo prodigious a quantity 
of rabbits, that thefe aaimals, by means of digging the earth, aloioft overturned 
the houfes. Varro, dc re ruftica, 1. 3. c. 13. ; Strabo, 1. 3. p. xt 3, a 14, & z$$. ; 
riin. 1. 8. feft. 43, & 83. 

IB* S.tfhjn, in Hebrew, little different from the Phwnician, fienifies a rab*iu 
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Till this time the Phoenicians, like all the people of anti- 
quity, had not gone out of the Mediterranean ; their maritime 
expeditions were confined to the compafs of that fen ; and the 
fi>Hth of Spain was the bounds of their voyages. But that reft- 
lefs natioti, covetous of gain, foon undertook the greateft en- 
terprifes. By palling the fouthern point of Spain, the Phoeni- 
cian failors had perceived, that the Mediterranean communi- 
cated by a pretty narrow canal with another fea. The dan* 
gers which pfefented themfclves of going over this dangerous 
pafiage, and to engage themfclves in unknown latitudes, had 
always frightened the Phoenician pilots, \Yet encouraged bt a^j* > 
perpetual fUcceffes, they durft at Jaft venture themfclves. TK^ 
about 1250 years before Chrift, the Phoenician fhips were feen 
coming out of the Mediterranean, and paffing the Straits, en- 
tered on the ocean f. Succefs crowned the boldriefs of this en- 
terprife. They landed on the weftern coaft of Spairy This 
firft voyage was followed by many others. The Phoenicians 
foon feht colonies into thefe countries, founded cities there, and 
formed lading fettlements. 

Their principal attention was to that ifle known at pre- 
fent by the name of Cadis *. They were not long of difco- 
vering the importance and advantage of that port. It was a 
convenient ftorehoufe to lay up the rich effefts which they 
brought from Afia and the neighbouring countries. Th«y 
CoM likewife coile£t there thole they received from Betique and 
dther countries of Spain* To fecure the pofleffion of that ifle» 
die Phoenicians built a city there h , to which they gave a 
name declarative of the utility it was to them, and the ufe 
they made of it. They named it Gadir, a word which means 
tefuge > inchfure *. 

The advantage which the Phoenicians had at firft by 



SPANIJA in the fame language, from whence the Romans hare made Wfpania, 
and we Spain, as much as to fay full §f rabbits. Bochart in Phaleg. I. 3. c. 7. 
p.' ipo. 

f See Diod. 1. f. p. 345. ; Bochart in Phaleg. 1. 3. c 7. p. 189.3 Io Canaan* 
Ll.c. 34. p. 66%, ( 

C It is fituated near the weftern coaft of Andaluua. 

* Diod. 1. s. p. 345. i Bochart in Canaan, 1. 1. c 34. p. 673. 
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trading~with Spain, was very conGderable. , The ancient inha- 
bitants of that ric^i country were very deftitute of arts and 
Sciences. They had gold and filver in abundance, but they did 
iiot kn,ow the ufe of them : ignorant of the value of thofe me- 
tals, they Employed them for the mc-ft vile ufes k . The Phoeni- 
cians knew very well how to avail themfelves of that ignorance. 
In exchange for oil and fome trifles which they gave to thefe 
people, they received of them fo prodigious a quantity, of filver, 
that their (hips could not tranfport the treafure. They were 
obliged to take out all the lead with which their anchors were 
loaded, and to put there the fpare filver l . The hiftory of the 
firft voyages which the Europeans made to America, gives us 
an exa& image qf thefe ancient events* 

The riches which the Phoenicians drew from Spain, were 
iiot confined to gold and filver $ without fpeaking of wax, ho- 
ney, pitch, vermilion, &c. iron, lead, copper, and above all tin, 
were the moil lucrative objects m . ' All that. was formerly ufed 
of this laft metal paired through the hands of the Phoenicians. 
This fhqrt expofure fuffice^ to fliew the immenfe profits the re- 
turn of (hips loaded with fucti cargoes would produce; for it is 
certain, that Phoenicia kept up a correfpondence with all its co- 
lonies except Egypt, which appears to have had entirely oppo- 
fite principles. 

Spain was not the only country beyond the pillars of Hercu- 
les, where the Phoenicians had penetrated. Being familiarifed 
with^the navigation of the ocean* they extended themfelves to 
the left of the (traits of Cadi2, as far as to the right. Strabo 
allures us, that thefe people had gone over a part of the weftern 
coaft of Africa a little time after the war of Troy. According 
to this author, they had there formed fome fettlements and 
built fome cities a * 

I dare not place in the fame ages their palTage into England. 



k Strabo, 1. 3. p. 114* 

1 Arid, dc mirab. aufcolt. t. t p» 1 iff $. ; Diod. 1. J . p. 358. 
» Diod. I. 5 p. 361. ; P. Mela, l. *. €. 6. ; tftrabo, 1. 3. p. ixa, 113, &*so.; 
Plin. 1. 3. fett. 4. p. 14$. 1 4. fe&. 34. p. aaS. L 34. fcft. 47. 
n L. 1. p. 83.I. 3. p. 224. 
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We might perhaps determine it by a refle&ion which the read- 
ing of the writers of antiquity furniflics us with. They were 
perfuaded, that all the tin that was confumed in the known 
world, came from the ifles of Caffiterides; and there is 
no doubt that thefe ifles were the Sorlingues, and a part of 
Cornwall °. We fee by the books of Mofes, that, in his time, 
tin was known in Paleftine p . Homer teaches ns alfo, that they 
made ufe of this metal in the heroic ages 4 . This poet, we 
know, never gives to the ages he fpeaks of but only fuch know- 
ledge as he knew belonged to them. It fliould follow then, 
that the Phoenicians had traded in England, in very remote 
antiquity. Yet that is not my fentiment. 

In acknowledging that they ufed tin very anciently in ma- 
ny countries of Afia, yet I do not think that they got it from 
England. There is too great a diftance between that ifle and 
Spain, to prefume that the Phoenicians had attempted that paf- 
fage in the ages we are at prefent fpeaking of. Such a paflage 
could not be made without quitting the coafts too much. They 
muft abandon themfelves entirely to the open fea. It may be 
faid, that it was from the coaft of Gaul oppofite to England, 
that the Phoenicians went into that country j but *hat opinion 
would fuppofe, that, in the mod early times, thefe people had 
run over all the coafts of Spain, and almoft all thofe of Gaul; 
a fentiment that appears to me improbable. I think then, that, 
in thefe ancient times, it was Spain and Portugal which furnifh- 
cd the Phoenicians with the tin with which thefe people traded 
fo advantageoufly with other nations. This metal was formerly 
very plentiful in thefe two countries r . 

From the enumeration I have juft made of the countries the 
Phoenician traded to in the ages we are at prefent fpeaking of, 
jwe may plainly fee, what then was the greatnefs and extent of 






o See Bochart, Can. 1. r. c. 39. p. 721, & 714.- 
P Nam. c. 31. v. xx. <i Iliad, 1. 11. v. %$ y & 34, 8cc. 

r Diod. 1. 5. p. 3*i.; fJttabo, L 3. p. aip#; Win. L 4. fc&. 34. p. »*8. I. 34. 
fcft. 47.; Stephao. dc urbib. tract T*$t* rraj , p. *&, 
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their cpmmerce. We may judge of it by the quantity of gold 
and filver the Ifraelites found in Paleftine, and by the luxury 
and magnificence which then reigned in thefe cou^utries. yl'he 
fovereigns were then clothed in purple, the people wore gold 
ear-rings and fine necklaces. Even their camels were adorned 
with ftuds, chains, and plates of gold f . Thofe fa&s are very 
fufficient proofs of the riches the Phoenicians had been ufed to 
in Paleftine. FTheir commerce was fo much the more advanta- 
geous, as in thefe ancient times the different countries of our 
world had fcarce any relation with each otherJ By this means, 
the Phoenicians became commiflioners artoTla&ors to all the 
known world. We fee, that, at the tijne of the war of Troy, 
thcSidonians were able to furnifh other nations withjejery thing 
that could contribute to luxury and magnificence t .jSuch was 
the fource of the immenfe riches that the Phoenicians had amaf. 
fed- &\\ trade bejng in their hands, thefe intelligent people 
pnly let people have a glimpfe of what they thought proper. 
They concealed with care the places to which they failed, an$ 
tried by all forts of pieans to take the knowledge of it from othgr 
nations 11 . The Qbffcurity which they afFe&ed to throw oyxc 
their trade, made them be taxed with cunning and fr aud j Let 
us at prefent enter intofome examination of the manner in which 
the Phoenician (hips were conftru&ed. We will alio fay a word 
Or two of their progrefs in the art of navigation. 

Originally they had only rafts, pirogues or fimple boats. 
They ufed oars to conduft thefe weak and light vefTcls. As na- 
vigation extended itfelf and became more frequent, they perfect- 
e4 the conftru&ion of fliips, they made them of a much larger 
capacity. There muft then have been more hands and more art 
to work them. The induftry of man commonly increafes in 
proportion to his wants. They were not long of difcovering the 
ufe they might draw from the wind to haften and facilitate the 



t Judg. c. 8. ▼. *i, &c. 

* Horn. Iliad. 1. tf. v. i8p, 190. 1. 23. v. 743. ; Odyffi 1. 4- v. 154, 1. 15. v f 
X14. ' 

w Strabo, I* 3. p. %6s> x Odyff. 1. 14, v. a 88, &c. I 1$. v. 414, &'€• 
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courfc of a (hip; and they found out the art of aiding it by 
means of mails and fails. There reigns a very great ohfcuriry 
about the time when thefe acceffory parts of a fhip were invent- 
ed. I think the Phoenicians were the firft who made ufe of the 
wind. I even think this manner of (ailing pretty ancient among 
thefe people. For how could they have undertaken fuch long 
and difficult navigations as I have juft mentioned with (hips 
without fails ? Like our galleys, thefe veflels went alfo with 
oars. They ufed fails when the weather was favourable, and 
nad recourfe to oars during calms, or when the wind was con* 

W. " "' ' '"' ' "' 

I faid in the firft part of this work, that many people wen? 
given to navigation very anciently. They could not long tra- 
veirfe the feas, without having difputes and contefts rife up a* 
mong them. Covctoufnefs, the pride of being at the head, 
and jealoufy, muft make them then think of the means of at- 
tacking and defending themfelves with fuccefs on the feas. 
From thence Aey invented a fort of (hips proper for that ufe. 
tVehave feen before, that Sefoftris pafled in antiquity for the; 
firft who had' (hewn (hips of war y. But I think we fhould ra^ 
ther give that honour to the Phoenicians *. Be that as it will, 
we know, that, in the ages of which we now fpeak, they di- 
jtinguiftied two forts of veflels, one deftined for commerce, and 
the other for naval expeditions* The fabric of thefe two forts q{ 
iliips was different. The Phoenician (hips of war, which I pre- 
furne ferved as a model to other nations, were long and pointed. 
They called them Arco * j this is all that can be faid. Their 
merchant (hips were called C cuius and Galois they were on the 
contrary of a round form b , or, to fpeak more properly, almoft 
round *. For I cannot believe, that, by the cxpreffioh round, 
veflels, the ancients meant a perfeft roundnefs. How cou!4 



y Supra, cjiap. i.p. 191. « $ee ibid* 

a Cocbart, Canaan, 1. z'. c. 11. p. 8i£ t & 8ao. 
b Bochart, ib: ' 

* This is the idea Feftus gives when fpeak ing of the fhips called G aulas / fye 
defines them, Gjulus, gcniti,uayi$:i penc rctundum, voce G talus, p. i6x 9 
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fuch (hips keep their way ? They would at mod be only capable 
of failing on rivers. I think then the Gaulus had their holds 
very large to be able to carry more goods. They called thenr 
round in oppofition to (hips of war, which were extremely 
pointed. 

Thefe forts of veflels which had their hulk large and the keel 
flat °, were fubje£l to great inconveniencies, and mull have 
caufed great obftacles in failing. A fhip in effe£fc round built 
and of a large and flat bottom, would only draw very little wa- 
ter *. From hence, it would yield to all winds,' becaufe it would 
want a point of fupport. Having a few feet in the water, fte 
would Aide over the furface of the waves, without being able to 
defend herfelf or refill them. She could not then hold her 
courfe without having the wind in the poop ; and would not be 
able to carry much fail f- The run of the Phoenician mercbant- 
fhips muft have been, in confequence of thefe principles, very 
flow and very uncertain. Such fort of veflels muft neceflarily 
take up a great deal of time in the leaft voyages. It is not dif- 
ficult to fhew why the firft navigators had ftudied to give a round 
form to their merchant-fhips. That fort of conftru&ion agreed 
perfe&ly with the date of navigation in thefe remote times. At 
that time they never quitted the coafts but from neceffity. The 



c Tacit, anftal. 1. a. c. 6". 

• They fay of a (V,ip, that (fee d>aws fo many feer, of w3ter, to expf cf§ Jio«f 
©any feet flie is funk iii the fea. 

f A fhip of a long make, and that enters deeply into the water, keeps her 
courfe in almoft all winds. By prefenting her fide, (he makes, from the large fhect 
of water againlr which (he prefles, a fupport fufficient to refift the contrary mo* 
lion which the wind may imprefs on her fails. A king's (hip, for example, of 
Wore thdii one hundred and fifty feet long, and that draws more than twenty 
feet of water, what a force muft it not be for fuch a fylp to be able to difplace 
fidewife the enormous mafs of water which refills it in a direction perpendicular 
io it* length ? U follows then from the effort of the wind, combined with the 
refinance of the water, that fuch a veflel will efcape by the diagonal. Thus the 
Wind Urge, or on the quarter, is at this time reckoned the beft wind to make a 
voyage. Tne wind in the poop is not fo favourable, becaufe in that cafe there is 
only a part of the fails in ufe $ the wind cannot alt upon them all at one time. 
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ancients, of confequenee, could not give much depth to their 
reffels d ; they endeavoured then to gain in the breadth what 
they bad loft in the depth. 

I do not think that tbefe (hips had a prow and a poop marked 
and diftinft The form of them might be the fame c . They 
might, as appears to me, fteer them both ways. I judge thus 
from their fabric, which was very different from our veffcls. 
We have only one rudder fixed to the poop, but the indents 
had. three or four f ; that is to fay, properly fpeaking, they 
had none '; and what they ufed for it was, as I prefume, a fort * 
of very large and very long oar *• Thefe fbips might, by this 
means? be worked any way they pleafed. Some Indian nations 
(till ufe at this time fhips which equally fail by the prow or by 
the poop *• Perhaps alfo the rudders of the ancients, inftead of 
being fixed to the poop or the prow, were placed on the fides h , 
as they are feen on the prats or pirogues of Bantam "». 

The methods and pra&ices the Phoenicians made ufe of to 
dire& their navigations, are not known to us. Hiftory has 
panfmitted nothing to us on a fubje&fo curious and interefting. 
I fhall not therefore ftop to make conjeftures founded on no 
fads. I only think to be able to explain why thefe people had un- 
dertaken great enterprifes before any other nation of antiquity. 

In treating of the means ufed by the firft navigators 
to know their route, and to be certain after a ftorm how 
far they had been thrown out of their way, I faid, that 
XJrfa Major had been probably the firft guide they had fol- 



4 Sec Tacit annal. Lt.c.6. 

e See Hygiri. fab. 168, & 1x7. ; Said, in voce 'Afi^tTt^ vpuilu t. r. p. 1$$. 
and voce Aix£dT«, p. $89. ; Scheffer. de milit. nav. vcter. 1. x. c. 5. p. 147. 
f Athcn. 1. ix. c. ix. p. 489.; Hygin. fab. 14. p. jo. j Scheffer loco tit. p: 144;. 

• There are feea pretty large and ftrong boats on the Seine which have no o- 
ther rodder. 

t Rec. des voyages qui ont fervi a retabliflcmcnt de la compagnic des Indcs 
oiland. t. 4. p. 594. 

* See Tacit, annal. 1. x.c. 6. 

i Voyages 4f la coropagoie des lades Hplland. t. z.' p. 357. 
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lowed. I have (hewn at the fame time to what inconvenien- 
cies that choice expofcd them k . The Phoenicians were the firft 
who perceived it. They muft therefore have fearched in the 
heavens fome point that would ferve to dire& the courfe of a 
(hip in a more precife and certain manner than Urfa Major. 
They muft have perceived, that above that conftellation there 
was one much lefs, alm^ft the fame figure, but in a contrary 
Situation, and being much nearer the pole, never fet for the 
feas they then frequented. They knew this conftellation by 
the name of Urfa Minor. The Phoenicians chofe a ftar to 
be their guide and their point of knowledge l . I fay a ftar 
in general ; for in the times we are treating of, that is to fay, 
about 1250 years before Chrift, the ftar which is at the extre- 
mity of the tail of Urfa Minor, and by which we regulate 
at this time, could not (hew the pole with precifion. It was 
then too diftant m . I believe that the Phoenicians made ufe, in 
the ages I fpeak of, of the bright ftar placed in the (houlder of 
Urfa Minor, which is of the fecond magnitude, and very re- 
markable. It was, this difcovery which probably encouraged 
the Phoenicians early to undertake great voyages, and to ex- 
pofe themfelves on unknown feas. Their fkill in maritime af- 
fairs and in bufinefs was greatly celebrated in the times of the 
war, of Troy n . 

CHAP. III. 
Of the Phrygians, Lydians, Trojans, &c. 

Hlftory has not handed down to us the fame lights on the 
commerce of the other people of Afia, as on that of the 
Phoenicians. Yet it Caiihot be doubted, that trade was very 
flourifhing in many countries in that vaft part of the world, 



k See part x. book 4. chap. 1. 

1 See Bochart, Can. 1. x. c. 8. p. 4*»» 1 Palmer, exercitat. p. 44;. 

m Acad, des fdences, annce 1733, tnemoires, p. -440. 

■ OdyiT. 1. 15. v. 4x4, & 415. 
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and particularly in Afia Minor! in the ages we are fpeaking 
of at prefent. It is true, as I nave juft faid, that we are ig- 
norant of the details <md particulars. We can only judge from 
certain tracts difperfed in the writings of the hiftorians of 
annuity. , 

^What fable, for example, declares of Midas, king of Great 
Phrygia, that he turned into gold every thing he touched, mult 
be underftood, 1 think, of the fkill of that prince to improve 
the productions of his country* and of his attention to make 
trade flouriih there. Such was the fource of the riches 6f this 
prince, fo boafted of in antiquity °. May riot one fay, by a 
metaphor, which is not too far fetched, that the effe£t of trade 
is to turn all into gold? This conjefiurc appears to me fo 
much the more probable, as Midas was particularly attached 
to the perfecting navigation. They fay he had invented the 
anchor which they ufed to (top their fhips **. "VVe alfo fee that 
the Phrygians were looked upon, for fome time, as matters of 
the fea q . None but trading nations could pretend to that fort 
of fuperiority. ' 

HThe Phrygians alfo pafled in antiquity for the inventors of 
Waggons with four wheels', fo commodious for carrying mer- 
chandife by land. It had forgot to mention, that an ancient 
tradition attributed to Demodice, Wife of Midas, the invcn* 
tion of coining money *T] We muft then conclude, from all 
thefe fa£ts, that the pfcopie of Great Phrygia were then much 
given to trade. 

We might fay as much of thofe who inhabited the Lefler 
Phrygia. Trade muft have been very ftourifhing in that 
country. Tantalus, who reigned there about the middle of 
the ages which now employ us, had been equally renowned 
as well for his riches as for his fordid avari ce*^ Mafter of a 
great treafure, he dtirft not touch it. His fonPelops made a 

# 

• See PHn. 1. 33. feft. 1$. p. 6*13, & 614, 

P Paufan. 1. i. c. 4. p. 11. « Syncell. p. i8r. 

r PKn. 1, 7. felt. 57. P*4i£. 

r Pollux. I. 7. c. 6. § 83. p. to$3. 5 Heraclid. in polxt. verbo Qpyi* 9 • 

« Sec Mezcrxac. ad.fepi(l. Ovid. t. ». p. 319. 
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better ufe of it. Obliged to renounce the throne of his fa* 
tHer, aftd to fly his countfy, he went into Greece when Aort- 
itis reigned in Argos. Pelops had brought great riches front 
Afia. That prince knew to difperfi? them properly. They 
$wed to him a degre* Of power that foon raifed them above all 
the fovCreigns of Greece c , though at that time very poor and 
very indigent* trade being Hill unknown in that part of Eu* 
rope. 

I hare nothing particular to fay at this time on the com- 
merce of the Lydians. We have feen, in the firft part of this 
work, that thefe people were addi&ed to trade in very early 
times u ^ They continued it with fo much fuccefs, that Crce- 
fus, their laft fovereign, was reputed the ficheft monarch in 
the univerfe. 

It is alfo certain, that trade muft have been in great efteefflt 
in the kingdom of Troy. The riches of Priam do not permit * 
us to doubt of it x . The ftates of that prince were fituate£ 
very advantageoufly. They were extended over all the weftero 
coaft of the Hellefpont : the ifles of Tenedos and of Lefbos ' 
were even comprehended in them y . The Trojans had known 
to profit by that happy fituatiori, to addi& themfelves to com- 
merce and navigation z . They had good ports • and fkilful 
builders of (hips b . jEneas and Antenor were able, even after 
the ruin of their country, to equip each a fleet, conGderable e- 
nough to look out for, and form new fettlements c . 

I know not whether we muft put the Carians in the number 
of trading nations. The origin of thefe people is not other- 
wife known. It is only known, that they pretend to have in- 
habited, time immemorial, that province of Afia Minor, which, 
from their name, is called Caria d . It appears, that the Ca- 
rians frequented the fea very early. But it was not with a 
view to trade. They only did it to rob and pillage the coafts. 

t Thucyd. L i. p. i, & 7. 5 Plm. in Thef. p. *. A> 
*» Book 4. c. 4. p. atfp, & *73« * See Horn; Iliad. 1. *4. v. 544, &C 

y Horn-, ibid. &c.j Virgil. JEnad. 1. %. v. zi, &c. 
* See Plin. 1. 7. fcfl. 57_p. 417. * Virgil. Mntld. 1. 3. v. c, * ** 

b Horn. Iliad. 1. 5. v. 60, &c. c Virgil. JEncid, 1. 1. r. 24a. L 3. v. 4, &c. 
, d Seeacad. des iofcript. t. p. mem. p. 113. 
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This at lead is the idea that ancient authors give us e . We 
fee in efFe£t, that under the reign of Cecrops the Carians came 
to make defcents, and to ravage the coaft of Attica t • They 
infefted by their piracies the -Sgean fea before the time of 
Minos g . They were even fettled in the Cyclades. If we believe 
Thucydides> Minos came there to drive them out h . I fay, if 
we believe Thucydides > for Herodotus does not agree with that 
author about the manner in which Minos treated the Carians. 
He pretends, that the king of Crete did not drive them from 
the Cyclades ; they were permitted to ftay there, on condition, 
that they joined a number of their veffels to the fleets which 
that prince fliould think proper to equip *. Though it be thus 
in thefe two narrations, it always refults, that the Carians were 
addi&ed to navigation in very early antiquity ; but it is not 
feen that they applied equally to commerce. 

CHAP IV. 

Of the Qreeks. 

If the reader will call to mind what I have faid in the pre- 
ceding books of the ancient ftate of Greece k , he will 
eafily perceive, that commerce mud have been unknown 
there for many ages. The firft inhabitants of that part of 
Europe had no connexion nor communication, and by con- 
sequence no traffic nor trade. Their beft hiftorians agree 
in this 1 . Nearly about the time of Abraham, fome colonies 
going out of Egypt pafled into Greece. Thefe new migra- 
tions civilized the inhabitants a little, and communicated to 
them fome tin&ures of the arts and fciences ; but thefe firft 
feeds were foon choaked tt . Laftly, they few fuccefliTeIy> 

« See Thucyd. 1. j. p. 6. 

f Pbilocor. afud Strab. 1. 9. p. 609. 8 Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 4. 

* Ibid. i L. 1. n. tjt. 

k See part x. book I. art. 5. ; parti, book x. c 4, & book x, felt. ». C 1. 

* See Thucyd. 1. 1. p. a. m See iupra, b» a. p. 173. 
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and at laft, in the fpace of one age, Cecrops, Cadmus, Da- 
naus, &c. come and form new eftablifhments in Greece* 
Thefe laft colonies fucceeded more happily than the firft in po- 
lifhing that country. Their chiefs fucceeded in perfuading the 
Creeks to addift thcmfclves to agriculture*. From thence 
commerce was feen to fpring up among thefe people. Thefe 
fa£ts are perfe&ly conformable to all that remains of ancient 
traditions. fThey teach us, that the cuftom of trafficking wa$ 
not introduced into Greece till fome years after the arrival of 
Cadmus. It is to Bacchus, grandfon of this prince, that anti- 
quity attributes the inftitution of 2AI the rules relative to this 
dbje^2P 

I faid in the firft part of this work, that originally trade wa& 
only carried on by exchange, and that it was by eflimation they 
then regulated the price of the effe&s with which they would 
trade. We have there alfo feen, that the people were not long 
of perceiving the inconveniencies of that way of trading, aud 
had fought for means to remedy it, and that fucceflively they 
had invented meafures, then weights and fcales. I remarked^ 
that they had afterwards introduced metals into commerce, as 
common Cgns and reprefentations of merchandife ; and that iii 
the firft times it was the weight which regulated the price j and 
that, laftly, they had found out the art of making money pro- 
perly* fo called p . The hiftory of commerce among the Greeks, 
gives us a faithful image of thefe different gradations ; but it is 
difficult to mark the epoch, and aflign the time of the greateft 
part of thefe cuftoms. 

*4t is certain, that the primitive manner of buying and fel- 
ling by exchange originally had place in Greece* This 
manner of trafficking was ftill ufed at the time of the war 
of Troy/7 In the Qdyfley, Minerva, difguifed in the figure of 
a ftralljjer, fays, that me traded on the fea, and that (he was 4 
going to, Temefe to look for tin to exchange againft iron q . 
Exchange not only had place in trading by wholefale, but 
likewife in trading by retail. In the Iliad, many fhips load- 



" See ibid. p. 174, Plin. 1. 7. frit. $7. p. 4x1. 

FBopk4. c. 1. »L. I. v. i8», &c. 
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cd with vine arrived from Lcmnos at the Grecian campj 
immediately the troops try to procure it, fome for tin, others 
for iron t thefe for (kins, and thofe for oxeq. They even gave 
(laves r . 

In thefe pafiages Homer does not fay, that they meafured 
qt weighed the good? with which they trafficked 5 but it mult 
fce underftood, We fee ;n effeft, by other places of this poet, 
that pie?fures f and balances c were then known. *Sflft muft not 
therefore depend upon thofe authors, who would make Pheidon 
pf Argos pafs for the inventor of weights and meafures iq 
Greece 11 . That prince did not appear till ft>mc time after Hq- 
mer x . I (hall entirely agree, that Pheidon found the art of 
perfecting weights and meafures \ that is the (ei\timent pf rp^ny 
writers of antiquity *. 

Although the manner pf trafficking by exchange was ft*H 
ulefl at the time of the war of Troy, yet from that time me* 
fals were introduced into commerce. Homer often fpeaiks of 
talents of gold *• It appears plain enough, that in early timet 
it was the weight that determined the value of metals among 
the Greeks, as well as among the ancient people^ We might 
even fay, that we find a proof of ft in the etymology of the 
word talent, which was the feme^ with the Greeks as the French 
ideal liyre, or liyrc of account^ I^at term fignified originally 
in Greek balances x vieightu 

With refpe£t to money, it is almoft impoffible to be ablp 
$o determine with precision the time the ufe of it was in«< 
troduced into Greece. The ancients are divided as well about 
tfce epoch as about the author of that invention. Some give 
$c honour %q Erichthcnivs fourtli king pf i^hens *. Thi$ 

prince 



r JL. j. v. 4t*t *#• i WW» h 1* ▼. 4**» &C, 

t ibid. J. 8. ▼. o*p, &c. 

n PHd. 1 7. Mt. 57. p. 414.; lufeb. cbren. 1. *. p. m.j ScM. Pindar. *l 
Olymp. ©d. 13. 

* Sec Msr(h, p. 4*0. Y Synccll. p. 198.; Ifider, orjg. 1. 16. c. 14. 
This is uhat ftionld lie concluded from the manner they enprefs ihemfttvei 

about Pheidon. Herod. 1. 6. n. 117.; Strab. 1. S. p. 549. 

* See Feith. amiq. Host. I. 1. e. 10. p. 101. 

a See Hygin. fob. 174- p* 34 7- J Ptfo. |. 7. fed tf. 0,414., Palloj, 1. 9. cU. 
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prince lived about 1 5 13 years before Chrift. Others refer the 
art of coining money to Pbeidon King of ArgosN This epoch 
falls about 890 years before Chrift. There are laftly fome wha 
attribute that invention to JEginetes c , bjtf without fixing the 
time. 

If we confult Homer to clear up this queftion, we (hall find 
nothing that is absolutely decifive. This poet, as I have juft 
feid, fpeaks often enough of talents. We fee farther, that, on 
many occafions, to diftinguifli the value or the price of a thing, 
he makes ufe of this expreflion : It is worth an hundred oxen: 
it is worth nine d . This manner of expreflion, as well as the 
ufe of the taknt in Homer, has given room for great difputes 
among the critics, 

Some think» that this manner of defigning the price of z 
thing by a certain number of oxen, (hould not be taken lite- 
rally. It (hould be undei flood, fay they, of certain pieces of 
money which they called ox*n\ becaufe they bore the impreffion 
of that animal c , The coins of that fabric were of gold *" . They 
were current principally among the Athenians, and in the ifle 
of Delos *. According to Plutarch, Thefeus was the firft who 
ufed this money. He marked it with an ox, fays that hiftorian* 
either in memory of the bull of Marathon, or with a view 
to exhort the Athenians to tillage*, I do not think, that 
Plutarch has hit upon the true motives of this cuftam. I (hall 
give the reafon of it immediately. Thot^gh it be fo, we cannot 
doubt, that thefe pieces of gold, marked with the impreffion of 
an ox, were formerly pretty much difperfqd ift Greece : they 



Indeed Plfry a*d NygitHis da not expeefety fty, tktt Eriehtaonhis firft tifed 
money. "Yet it may be conjectured, at on one fide Pliny fays, that Erichtho'iiu* 
invented filver, and on tt*e other, Hyginos fays, that this prince was the firft who 
made that metal known to the Athenians. Thi* conjecture Is (lengthened by the 
teftimony of Pollux, who places E rich thon ins in the number of thofc who paflcd 
lor having introduced money into Athens. 

b Strain), 1. 8. p. 577.; Pollux, loco at. p. lotf*. 

c jEUan. var. hi'*. L ix. c. 10. * 

«J Iliad, I. *. v. 440.. 1. 6". v. x^S* I. at. v. 70. * 

« Pollux, 1. 0. c. 6. $ 0*0. p. io»o.; Schol, tfomerj «? JUad, 1. *. v. 440, $ 
*d\. a?, v. 79. 

f Srhol. Horn, ai Hiad, he* cit, 

f Pollux, hco at. p. toip, & tojo^ 

fc In Thef. p. n. 
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have even given rife to that famous and ancient proverb, He 
carries an ox upon his tongue* , which they applied to thofe who 
Ijad fold their vote, and were filent for money *. 

Other critics maintain, that Homer meant it all naturally 
©f oxen, and that this was the manner of eftimating and de- 
noting the price of all goods at the time of the war of Troy 1 . 
Thus, when they faid, that fuch a thing was worth ten oxen, 
an hundred, oxen, &c. they really meant, that they (hould 
give ten oxen, an hundred oxen, in exchange for that merchan- 
dife. 

There are, laftly, fome who take a middle way between 
thefe two opinions, and pretend, that, in thefe paflages of 
Homer, there is no queftion neither of pieces of money, 
which bore the impreflion of an ox, nor of real oxen. Their 
opinion is, that this fort of money confided in pieces of gold or 
Clver, which they cut proportionate to what they valued an 
ox m . 

With refpeft to the talent, it is ftill more difficult to give 
an exaft notion, or to conjecture what idea they annexed to 
that word in the heroic ages. Certain commentators advance, 
that they had then pieces of money called talent n . Others, 
and thefe much the greater number, believe that weight alone 
regulated the price of that fort of money ; that is to fay, that 
they called talent a certain quantity of metal weighing a cer- 
tain weight : it is for this reafon, fay they, that there are fpo- 
ken of in antiquity great and little talents relative to their 
weight. Farther, they maintain, that they never had pieces of 
money known and denoted by the name of talent : it was, add ' 
they, a fimplc way of counting and valuing large fums. Among 
fuch difputes and difficulties, here is the fentiment which to me 
appears moil probable. 



i JEfchyl. in Agamemn. v. 35. 

* Pollux, loco cit. p. 1030. ; Suidas, 1. 1. p. 449.; Hcfychius, vtce T*A*it#»| 
Euftath. ad Iliad. 1. 1. v. 449. 

1 Pollux, 1. 9. c. 6. fegm. 73, & 74.; Kuftcr, ad Said, AA<P*w, not. (14.) 
t; 1. p. i»8. 

i» Ottho Sperling, de numm. c. 11. p. 144. 

» Fcithius. 1. 1. c. zo. p. cox. 
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\JLthink, with the greateft number of authors, that they had 
in the heroic ages (lamped money among the Greets. I pre- 
fume, that this invention had been brought to them by the dif- 
ferent colonies from Afia and. Egypt, who came fucceflively to 
eftablifh themfelves in GreeceJ I think I have fufficiently (hewn, 
in the firft part of this work, the antiquity of money in Phoe : 
nicia, Affyria, and Egypt . LJ (hall add, that the firft money of 
the Greeks bore the impreffion of an ox^ The teftimony of the 
writers of antiquity is precife and unanimous in it p . The mo- 
tives of this choice are eafily perceived. Before the Greeks 
had introduced metals into their commerce, they made ufe of 
oxen as the moft precious merchandife to value all other forts 
of goods \ The Romans did the fame in early times r - 
When the Greeks afterwards learned the art of impreffing on a 
certain portion of metal, a mark which could afcertain its price 
and value, they naturally chofe at firft the impreffion of the ob- 
ject which had ferved them originally to value all other mer- 
chandife. It feems to me then, that Homer meant thefe an* 
cient pieces in the pafiages where he values the price of any 
goods by a certain quantity of oxen. I further think, that it 
had been with the firft Greek money as with that of all the an- 
cient people. I would fay, that it was very grofs #nd (hape- 
lefs. We muft look upon Pheidon of Argos as the firft who is 
faid to have (hewn the Greeks the art of giving to their coins a 
regular and agreeable form. It is in this fenfe, as I prefume, 
that we (hould give to this prince the title of the inventor 
of money in Greece. 

It is not fo eafyto explain what Homer underftood by the 
word talent. I do not think, that they ever had a piece of 
money which bore that name. We muft prefume, that the 
talent was then fictitious money. We know in effe&, that, 
befides real forts of gold, filver, and copper, the ancients ufed 
fi&itious money in calculation, otherwise called money of ac- 



* Book 4. c, 1. P Sccfupra, p. 30$, & 310. 

«* See Pa»f. 1. 3. c. xi. p. xi$. 

r Sec Plin. L 18. feft. 3. p. 98, 1. 33. fee*. 13. p. tfic; ColumeL in prarfau 
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count, -which was only, as at this time, at manner of compu* 
ting. For example, with the French, the fura of ^fty livres is 
reputed to contain fifty pieces called livres. Yet thefe pieces 
are not real \ that fam m&ft be paid in different fperfes, as in 
lewis-d'ors, in crowns, or other current money. It may hare 
been the fame with the talent of the Greeks, which having 
ferved originally to weigh gold and Giver, was afterwards ap* 
plied to mean a certain quantity of thefe metals reduced intd 
money; a quantity which, according to all appearances, was 
inconfiderable enough in the firft times. In effe&, Homer 
gives the fum of two talents of gold, as one* of the leaft obje£b 
of all thofe which comjpofed the prizes of the games celebrated 
by Achilles to honour the funeral of Patroclus f . JLet us ob- 
ferve farther, that the fame poet never fpeaks of drachmas, nor 
obuhrfes, &c. It may be inferred from this, that thefe little 
coins, fo proper to facilitate trade by retail, and, above all, in 
the fale of provisions, were ftiU unknown in Greece at the rime 
of the war of Troy. 

I (hall not (top to inquire into the means which thc^ Greeks 
ttfed originally to execute their interior commerce. {W<£ are ig* 
norant in what time thefe people had learned to make ufe of 
beads of burden to carry goods. We only know, that they ufed 
carts very anciently. The Greeks were indebted for that know- 
ledge to Erfchthonius fourth king of Athens r , which epoch falls 
about 1513 years before Chrift. With rcfpeft to boats, it is 
not poffible to fix the time m which the ufe of them was intro- 
duced into Greece. 

Whatever way the Greeks carried on their Interior com- 
merce, it muft have been a long time weak and languiihing. 
Anciently they had no ftrong cities in Greece, and much lefs 
flourifliing ftatesTj They did not cultivate the earth, and the 
arts were very little known there tt . I Independent of their want 



f Iliad, 1. 13. v. %6p. 

c ^lian. var. hiftor. k 3. c, j8.; Tertnlt. de fpeft. c 9. ; Euftb. chrott. L ». 

P- 79» 

u S^c Tbucyd. 1. r. p. *, *, 9. > Hero4. L 8. a. 137. £ee atfa fupra, book *. 
ftft. 1. c.i. 
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of induftry, the dangers to "which travellers tfere cSrpofed in 
the heroic times, formed an obftacle to the circulation and 
pfogrefe of commerce. The roads were every where infefted 
with robbers, and they could not travel without being well 
armedV^ Thefeiis made himfelf immortal by his courage and 
a&ivity iti clearing his country of the thieves who infefted 
it. Thefe exploits eftablifhed the public fecurity, and the 
roads from that time were free'. This hero had propofed the 
example of Hercules, who liad employed the bed part of his 
life in running over Greece .to exterminate thieves arid rob- 
bery*. 

\^I£the Greeks, iri the heroic times, had little opportunity for 
exercifing their commerce by land, they found yet greater diffi- 
culties to furmount with refpeft to the fea. One may judge of 
this by the fa£U which the hiftory of navigation among thefe 
people prefents ; an hiftory which mult neceffarily precede that 
of their maritime commerce. 

The Greeks, wbofe lot it feems to have been to borrow from 
other nations the firft elements of the moft ufeful fciences, owed 
to foreigners the ftrft notions of the art of navigation, an art in 
which they afterwards excelled. The firft principles were 
brought to them by the colonies, which, about the time, of 
Abraham, madejfce conqueft of Greece under the conduft of 
the Titan princes z \ The anarchy which followed the fudden 
extin&ion of that family *, did not allow the Greeks to profit 
by that difeovery. The fea-coaft became even dreadful to 
thofe who inhabited it. They were foon attacked by a number 
of pirates. Being unable to oppofe their violences, they had 
no choice but to retire into the inland countries b .. The con- 
ductors of the laft colonies which came from Egypt and Afia 
into Greece, (hewed thefe people how to defend themfelves 



* Thncyd. 1. i. p. 2. ; Apollod. 1. 3. p. 206". 
7 Apollod. Plut. loco cit.\ Pauf. 1. 2. c. 1. p, 112. 

* Such was the (late of France at the beginning of the third race. All com* 
nvnicition of one country with another was then intercepted. % 

* See JESchyX. in Prometh. vinlto, v. 4**. 

* See part 1. art. 5. p. 6$, 66* 
h Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 6. 
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againft the incurfions of pirates. For this purpofe they perftta. 
ded them to unite, to build cities, and to fortify them*. The 
Greeks were then enabled io inhabit the fea-coafts, and to ap* 
ply to navigation. 

The inhabitants of Attica appear to hare been the firft who 
enjoyed this advantage. They owed it to Cecrops, who, at 
the head of an Egyptian colony, came and fettled in that coun- 
try^ 1582 years before, Chrift*. There is room to believe, that 
this prince was either accompanied by a (mall fleet, or that he 
caufed fome (hips to be built on a model of his making. We 
(be, in effeft, that Cecrops ufed to fend to Sicily for the corn 
bis colony wanted c . It mult alfo be thought, that the Athe- 
nians had fome naval forces at that time. Hiftory fays, that 
Erifichthon, (on of Cecrops, feized on the ifle of Delo?? 155S 
years before Chrift. Such an expedition could only fucceed by 
means of a certain number of (hips. Yet it does not appear 
that thefc firft enterprifes had any confequences. Every things 
on the contrary, leads us to think, that the Athenians, after the 
death of Cecrops, negle&ed naval affairs, and loft fight of that* 
important otye&. We fee, that, in the time of Thefeus, they 
*rerc obliged to have recourfe to the failors ^nd pilots of Sala* 
rain to conduft the (hip that carried this hero into Crete*. We 
will remark farther, that for many ages the Athenians had on- 
ly one port, which was that of Phaleris*, which, to fpeak pro- 
pcrly, was nothing but a bad harbour. 

Other people of Greece addiSed themfehres, about 
the fame ages, to navigation, and diftinguiihed themfelves 
greatly. Such were the inhabitants of the ifle of j£gina> 
to whom ancient memoirs, attribute the invention of that 
art 1. Such alfo were the inhabitants of Salamin, who 



c PhOocor. *fu& Strab. 1. 9. p. Go* .5 Thucyd. L a. p. i©8. v 
d See fupra % book i. chap. 4. art. 1. p, 16. 

c Tzctzes ex Philocor. ad Hefod. op. v. 31. p. 18. edit, in 4to. itfoj. 
f Pauf. 1. 1. c. 31. ; Eufeb. chron. I x. n. 90. p. j6 .; Atheo. i. 9. p. 39s. tc- 
cording to the orretfion of Ca&ubon, atiitnadv. p. 0*73. ; SyncclL p. 153. 
S Pint, in Thef. p. 7. i» Pauf. 1. 1. c. 1. p. }. 

I Heficd. fragm. p. 543* 
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appear to have excelled, in the heroic times, by their fkill and 
experience in navigation*. We may alfo put the Argives in 
the number; and that not without good reafon. The veflel 
in which Danaus came jnto Greece, has been celebrated by all 
die writers of antiquity 1 . We are not ignorant, that this 
prince fetzed on the throne of Argos 1 5 10 years, before J. C. m j 
but we may fay, that none of thefe people could be Compared 
with the Cretans. Minos has always been looked upon by the 
ancients as the firft Greek prince who had the empire of the 
fea*. I fpeak of Minos the Second, who took fo bloody a ven. 
geance of the Athenians for the murder of his fon Androgeos*. 
This prince i*as able to xquip a fleet ftrong enough to clear 
tlie fea of the pirates who infefted it >• This empire of the fea, 
of which antiquity gives the honour to Minos, muft only be 
underflood of the fuperiority he had in the Cretan fea and the 
adjacent ifles : that is to fay, that this prince having a great 
cumber of (hips in thefe parts, was there the moft powerful. 
With regard to the maritime commerce of the Cretans, I do not 
find any thing of all that remains of antiquity, that can give us 
the leaft indications of it. 

We fee fome traces of maritime expeditions in what the an- 
cient mythology has prefcrved for us of the voyages of Bellero- 
phon, of Perieus, and of Hercuhis *. But I doubt if thefe en- 
terprifes have been fo extenfive as certain modern critics' would 
perfuade us r . The Greeks were then too ignorant in naviga- 
tion. Although their writers have boafted greatly of the naval 
forces, yet we ought not to form a great idea of the fleet of this 
prince. The ihips which compofed it, fcarce deferved that name. 



* See 10/4, p. 311. 

I Apollod. L %. p. 03$ PH|t. 1. 7. (e€t. *). p. 4»7. 
» See fupra, p. 34. 

a Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 4,; Herod. 1. 3. n. x*a* ; Arift. de repob. I. %, c. ie. x 
Diod L 4. p. 304; Strabo, L 10. p. 730. 

Plato de leg. 1. 4. p. 8*5. P Thucyd. L t. p.4. 

% Sec les mem. de l'acad. de* iaftripit. C. 7. H. p, 37, *c, 
r Id. ibid. p. **o, At* 
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They had no fails. Daedalus is always looked upon in the 
Greek antiquity to faaye invented them, when he tried to find 
queans to fly from the ifje of Crete. This famous artift then 
found, fay they, the fecret of availing himfelf of the wind to 
hafteri the courfe of .his (hip. By means of this difcovery his 
ihip paged fafcly through the middle of Minos's fleet, without 
their being able to inclofe him \ the ufe and force of oars giving 
way to the a&iyity of the wind, of which Daedalus had the 
advantage f. 

This knowledge had not then made a great progrefs among 
the Greekst It appears, indeed, that after Daedalus they ufe4 
fcils i but they were ignorant of the art of managing them pro* 
perly, JEolus, he who received Ulyfles on his return from 
Troy, pafled in Greece fox the firft who had fhewn the failors 
to know the winds, and the manner of profiting by them, by 
turning the fails agreeably {o their dire&ion \ Yet what can 
we think of thefc inftru&ions ? At the tim? of Homer, that is 
to fay, about 300 years after the war of Troy, the Greeks only 
knew the four cardinal winds *. Vitruvius and Pliny tell us, 
that thefe people were a long time ignorant of the art of fubdivi* 
ding the intermediate parts : of the horizon, and of determining 
a number of rhombs fufficient to fcrve the purpofes of a naviga* 
tion of fmall extent *. 

The voyage which the Argonauts undertook to penetrate into 
Colchis, made the Greeks make fome progrefs in naval archi* 
tenure. Till that time, by the confeffion of their beft biftorU 
ans, thefe people only ufed barks and little merchant- veffels *. 
Jafon forefeeing all the dangers of the expedition be meditated, 
took extaordinary precautions to make it fucceed. He caufed to 
tie built a{ the foot of Mount P^lion in Thefialy, a (hip, which. 



r Flin. 1. 7. fe&. 57-' V; 4«*f **»£ 1 9. e. il. p. >ji. 

f Diod. 1. j. p. ufi. ; Plio. 1. 7. fcft. 657* P- 4««- ; Scrvhu «i ^neid. L t . v. $$l 
» Odyff. 1. 5. v. 195. 

» Vitrav. 1. 1. c. 6. ; Flin. I %. fc£V. 4*- p. **• 
> Die*. L 4. p. a||- 
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(or largcnefe, and completenefs of rigging, furpafled all thofe 
that had been fecn to that time. This was the firft Ihip of 
war which went out of the ports of Greece c . The fame of this" 
armament being fpread, all the moil diftinguifhed people of the 
nation would have a part in it, and embarked under the conduit 
of Jafon, 1253 years before J. C. 

It would be very fatisfa&ory to be able to penetrate into the 
motives and the objefl: of an enterprife in which all Greece was 
interefted. But the events of thefe remote times are fo involv-' 
ed in fables, that it is very difficult to obtain the truth fromf 
them. We cannot determine exa&ly what the golden fleece 
was, of which the Argonauts propofed the conqueft. The fen- 
tlments of ancient authors are very much divided on this point. 
The voyage of the Argonauts was intended, according to fome, 
to draw from Colchis the treafures which Ph'ryxus had carried 
there *; others think, tha.t the notion of the golden fleece arofc 
from^the cuftom they had, in thefe countries, of collecting, bf 
means of fheep-lkins, the gold which rolled down certain tor- 
rents *. Varro believes, that this fable owed its origin to a voy- 
age undertaken by fome inhabitants of Greece, who went to 
look for fldns and other rich furs which Colchis furnifhed in 
abundance?. According to this fentiment, which has been 
adopted by many modern critics *, we (hould only look upon the 
expedition of the Argonauts as an enterprife formed by fome 
merchants aflbciated to make new difcoveries. I do not fpeak of 
the vifions of the alchymifts, Accuftomed to find every where 
the fecret of the great work, they will have it, that the Argo- 
nauts undertook the voyage to Colchis,, with a defign to bring 



« Diod. Ibid. ; PBn. f. 7. fe&. $7. p. 417. 

* See Herod, 1. 7. n. 197. j Diod, 1. 4- P- »©P. 5 Hygin, fab. 3. j Pahephat. c. 
3». P- 39- 

c Strabo, I, 11. p. 753,; Appian.de bell. Mithridat. p. 441. Near ForN 
Louis, they ufe fnch fleeces to gather the gold powder which the Rhine rolls 
down. When thefe fluns are well fiUed, one may, by allitfon, call them fleeces 
of gold. 

f De re raft. 1. a. e. 1. 

I J«e Clcrc, b. *niv. 1. i f p. 147, s Mem de Twv. Jw, ifo*. p. $$. 
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from thence a book written on (heeps jkins, in which was con- 
tained the fccret of making gold K 

Of all thofe who have tried to clear up this event, I think 
that Euftathius has given us the mod juft and rapft exaft idem 
of it >• He took it from an ancient hiftorian k . The voyage of 
the Argonauts, according to this author, was at once a mili- 
tary and mercantile expedition. The obje& which they propos- 
ed to themfelves, was to open the commerce of the Euxine fea, 
and at the fame time to fecure fome cftablifliments. To fuc- 
ceed in this, they mull have had a fleet and troops. Thus the 
armament of the Argonauts was compofed of many (hips, and 
they left colonies at Colchis. We find proof of this in Homer 
and many other writers l . Yet mod of the poets have only fpo- 
ken of the (hip Argo, becaufe, being admiral of the fleet, that 
veffel carried the princes who aflifted in the voyage. The other 
0tje&s of that enterprife do not equally intereft poetry and the 
mufes. •* 

I (hall not undertake to follow the Argonauts in their voy- 
age. For want of fufficiently underftanding navigation, their 
fleet was a long time on different coafts. They ran a great ri(k 
in the paffage of Cyanees or Symplegades. They formerly cal- 
led fo a heap of rocks which (hew themfelves four or five leagues 
from the entrance of the Euxine fea. As they are very near 
each other, in proportion as you are diftant from them, or you 
approach to them, thefe rocks appear to join or to feparate. The 
waves of the fea, which da(h againft them with impetuofity, 
raife a vapour, which, obfcuring the air, hinder the diftingui(h- 
ing exa£My the obje&s, and augment the illufion a . At the 
time of the Argonauts, they believed thefe rocks moveable, 
and they imagined that they joined to deftroy (hips in their 



* Stud, voce At£«ft 1. 1. p* S *f«; Anonym* Incred. c 3. p. 26. 
I Ad Dionyf. Pcrieget. ▼. 69§. * Charax. 

1 Iliad, 1. 5 v. 641, &c. ; Plin. 1. 6. fea. j. p. 30$. ; P. Mela, 1. x. e. t$. p. 
166, ; Strabo, I. 11. p. 758.; Euftatb. hco at. 
« Tournefert, voyage do Levant, U a. p. 149 » &c 
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paflage ». Terrified at the afpeft of this ftrait, our heroes let 
go, fay they, a dove, to try if {he cottld pafe it fafely. Th* 
bird efcaped by loGng the end of her tail. The Argonauts, em- 
boldened by this example, attempted the paflage. The (hip 
Argo only touched with her poop, of which (he loft a little °. 
The dove is, without doubt, an emblem of a fmall veffel which 
they fent to difcover the paflage. Apollodorus fays, that tyt 
loft the end of her tail ; an expreflion which fignifies, that the ^ 
fhip (track her rudder againft fome rocks. They add, that 
Cnce that time Neptune fixed thefe rocks * ; that is to fay, that 
this paflage being afterwards known, they made no more di£ 
ficulty of attempting it. 

Laftly, after many other adventures, which J pais over in 
filence, the Argonauts difcovered Caucafus. That moun- 
tain ferved them as a land-mark, and dire&ed them to err- 
ter into Phafus, where they anchored pretty near jEa, which 
was then the capital of Colchis. I (hall fay nothing of the 
confequence of that expedition, which doe* not afford any 
light either in commerce or navigation. I (hall only add one 
reflection on that event, confidered merely as a maritime en- 
terprife. 

Some perfons, little attentive to the times, and tothe'cir* 
cumftances in which the Greeks attempted the voyage to Col* 
chis, have not perceived all the boldnefs of it. That exploit 
fo boafted of, fay thofe critics, would not at this time be the 
fubjeft of the moft trifling converfation. It was to make them* 
felves immortal at a very little expenfe. They were very hap* 
py, add they, who lived in fuch ages ; they had only to place 
themfelves properly, &c. 

I doubt whether thofe who fpeak thus of the expedition of 
the Argonauts, have paid fuflkient attention to the (late of 
navigation at that time in Greece. That art fcarce emerged 



n Apollod. 1. 1. p. 43.; Homer. OdyiT. !. i*. v. 66, Sec. ; Strabo, 1. t. p. 3©. 
1. 3. p. n», &c; Plin. 1. 4. fe&. 27. p. aio.s Ammian. MarceU. L ax. c. S» 
p. 3«o. 

• Apollod. 1. 1. p. 48, & 40. P Ibid. p. 49* 
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from its infancy. The Greeks, in the heroic ages, were ab- 
solutely deficient in experience and (kill in navigation, yet 
they went to encounter a fea that was entirely unknown to 
them «. 

: I think then, all things confidered, there was as much 
danger, and, of confequence, as much merit in the voyage 
to Colchis, as there has been in the mod famous voyages un- 
dertaken for thefe two centuries. The fuccours which the! 
navigators of thefe latter tjmes have been able to procure to 
themfelves, diminiih confiderably the obftacles they may meet 
with. 

After the expedition of the Argonauts, the Greeks turned 
their thoughts more particularly to maritime affairs. We may 
judge of the progrefe they made in the marine, by the fleet 
which they aflembled to carry the war into Afia and ruin Troy, 
It confided of twelve hundred veffels f . Yet this armament 
Was only thirty-five years f pofterior to the voyage to Colchis. 

I ihall not ftop to give the particulars of the number of (hips 
which each of the people of Greece furniflied, who had a part 
in that grand expedition. I ihall content myfelf with fome ge- 
neral obfervations* 

The naval forces of Agamemnon, King of Argos and My- 
cenae, mult have been confiderable. This prince had equipped 
160 (hips 1 . The Athenians brought 50 u . That was a great 
many for people who had only begun to ufe the fea fince the 
reign of Thefeus. It^ is aftonifhing enough, that in lets than 
forty years they were able to furnifii fuch a number ; but it is 
much more furprifing, that the Athenians (hould have fufFered 
their marine afterwards to come to nothing ^ there was no 
more mention of it for the fpace of 700 years, which had e- 
lapfed from the war of Troy to the battle of Marathon : for, 
according to the remark of Thucydide§, it was not till ten 
ot twelve years after the famous day that the Athenians be- 



* See Strab. 1. x. p. 39. 

*■ Horn. Iliad. 1. a. B. v. f 5, &c. ; Thucyd. 1. I. p. *. 

f See Ban. explicat. des fables, c. 6. p. 44*. 

t Horn. Iliad. 1. *. B. v. 83, & 1 18. « Ibid. v. 64. 
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came failors* 5 and yet from that time they were looked upon, 
as the people of Greece who beft underftood navigation y . 

The Lacedaemonians muft alfo have addi£ked themfelves to 
maritime affairs feme time before the war of Troy. Me- 
nelaus king of Sparta commanded fixty (hips *. One would 
believe that thefe people at that time furpafled the Athenians* 
who had only fent fifty. But it muft be obferved, that the 
armament of Menelaus was not cornpofed folely of (hips fur* 
nilhed by Sparta. Homer names many other cities, who, be- 
ing at that time dependent on Menelaus, had contributed to 
form his fquadron ; whereas the fifty fliips of the Athenians 
had been equipped by the (ingle city of Athens. Naviga- 
tion, befides, had never been the part in which the Lacedae- 
monians diftinguifhed themfelves. Lycurgus, who gave laws 
to Sparta many ages after the war of Troy, forbade navigation 
entirely *. 

It is remarked, that Homer does not fpeak of Corinth, a 
city greatly celebrated by the other writers of antiquity, for its 
commerce and maritime forces. Without doubt, m the heroic 
times, the Corinthians were not yet famous for their (kill in 
marine. Befides, thefe people were at this time fubje& to the 
kings of Mycenae 5 they marched under the orders of Aga- 
memnon b . 

It appears, that the combined fleet of the princes of 
Greece arrived happily before Troy; hiftory does not fdr» 
nifit us, in this pafiage, with any event relative to naviga- 
tion. 

I have faid in the firft part of this work, that there is no 
mention made in early antiquity of fea*fights. If we would 
believe certain memoirs, Minos was the firft who ventured on 
one c . This is a fa& which can neither be denied nor affirmed 



* L. t. p. n f Ss n, 

V They hid in Greece : The Athenian* for tht fea. 
z Horn. Ilud. I. x. £. v. 04. 

• Sec part 3. book 4. chap. 3. 

b Horn. JE»d. L x. B. y, 77. ; See alio Pauf. I. %. c. 4. 
c Pirn. ). 7. feck. 57. p. 41S. 
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pefitivcly. It only appears pretty certain, that this prince fup* 
prefied «he pirates who ravaged the ^£gean tea d . But that 
might happen without fea-fights j perhaps it was by deftroying 
their (hips in the harbours and roads, to which they were ufed 
to retire. We find alfo in Athenaeus, that the Argonauts, 
were attacked by the Tyrrhenians, who engaged them in a 
bloody battle. All thefc heroes, except Glaucus, were wound- 
ed there *. No author of antiquity has fpok,en of this event, 
Athenaeus is the only one who has mentioned it on the autho- 
rity of an ancient writer named Pofis. He reports this h€t in 
the third book of his work intitled Amazonide. As this PoGs 
is entirely unknown {o us, i% is uncertain whether this author 
deferves much credit. 

yfe may oppofe to a)l thefe different fa£b, the filence of 
Homer. We do not find in his writings any indication of a 
naval battle. He never fpeaks even of a battle between (hip 
?nd (hip. Yet fuch defcriptions would have adorned his 
poems, and it would have been eafy for him to have placed 
pne there. But further, we have fecn in the preceding chap* 
ter, that the Trojans hs*d (hips. JEneas and Antenor faved 
fheinfelves, each Separately, at the head of a pretty confidera* 
ble fleet f . Yet it is not feen, that the Greeks endeavoured to 
oppofe their retreat. Hiftory fays nothing of it. This filence 
is fo much the more (angular, as the Greeks, a$ to what ap- 
pears, were matters of the fea. It is faid in the Iliad, that 
when Iphidamas came to the fuccour of Troy with twelve 
(hips, he left them at Fercope, and finifhed his voyage by 
land *• It is not then eafy to comprehend how ^Eneas and 
Antenor could pais by the fleet of the Greeks, which had the 
fame route for their return, without giying battle* It is true, 
fbme authors pretend, there had, been a treaty between the 
Trojan princes and the Greeks, not to difturb them in their 
retreat *. This is a fa& which I (hall not undertake to exa- 
mine into : but fupppfing that Hpmef has followed this opi- 

d Seejupra, p. 315. 

* L. 7. c. 1 a. p. %96. f See Jkpra, p. 19$. 

• I L 11. v. a*8, & ^iq» * pionyf. H^Jicarn, 1. r. p. 37. 
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nion, not to attack the fleet of JSneas, nor that of Antenor, 
by the ihips of Menelaus, of Ulyfles, and the other Greek 
princes ; when he relates the maritime expeditions before the 
taking of Troy, it is very worthy of remark, that this poet ha* 
not thought of making a defcription of fome naval combat, her 
who has neglefted no occafion of fpeaking of all that he could 
have read and feen. 

I have traced fuccin&ly the hiftory of the marine among 
the Greeks in the heroic times. Let us< now examine what 
was the conftru&ion of their (hips, and the manner . in which 
they were navigated* Homer {hall be my principal guide. It 
is to his writings that we ought to refer all that concerns that 
high antiquity. 

We may be certain, that the Greeks, in the heroic times, 
did not ufe much art in the building of their {hips. Pieces of 
timber placed at a little diftance from each other, and united 
by tenons, formed the carcafe K Planks of a moderate thick* 
nefs, pinned, and fattened with cords to the ribs of the {hip, 
made the fides k . Other planks much longer, made the lower 
part or bottom of the hold l . Thefe {hips were decked $ and 
Thucydide6 is deceived in advancing, that the veflels that car- 
ried the Greeks before Troy, were not covered m . It i$ fuffi- 
cient to open Homer to be convinced that they were. This 
poet fays, that Ulyfles finiflied his (hip, by covering it with 
very long planks °, terms which neccflarily mean the deck. J 
prefume, that thefe {hips had no keel ; Homer would not have 
forgot it °. With re{pe& to the rudder, they had only one p $ 
it was fortified on both fides with hurdles made of the branch- 



iOdyCL $. T. *$*, & »S3, 

k Ibid. v. 248. I fay pinned, and not nailed j becaufe Homer ufes in thefe 
patiages the word ytft^ec inftead of «A«c, which he commonly ufes for nails. 

There are many nations at this time who only ufe pins, to fix the planks of 
their ihips. See M. Paul. 1. i. c. 13. 

i Odyff. I. 5. v. xj*. « L. i. p. 8. ' 

» OdyiT. 1. 5. v. 153. Sec alfo 1. 13. v. 73, & 74. where it is faid, that the 
Phscacians fet up Ulyfles*s bed on the deck of their (hips. 

o The (hips of the Coflacks in the Ukraine have no keel. Mercure dc France. 
Nofemhre 1750, p. $6, & 17. P Odyff. 1. $. v. a|$. 
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c» of fallow or oficr. This method was invented to enable 
the rudder to retift the impetuofity of the waves **. The fhips 
of the Greeks differed at that time from thofe of the Phoe* 
fticians, which, as I have remarked, bad more that* one 
rudder'. 

We do not fee, that they nfed any iron at that time in their 
conftru£tion f . Tbefe veflels then muft have been very rude, 
efpecifrlly as the Greeks, in the ages I fpeak of, were ftill ig- 
norant of the ufe of the faw. They wrought their wood only 
with a hatchet and plane K . We may judge, after tbis detail, 
of the ftate of naval architecture at that time among tbefe 
people. Their workmen had no other guide, but a very rude 
practice. Tbey were not in a ftate to apply mathematics of 
which the Greeks, at that time, had no notion, to this part of 
navigation. 

We ftiould be furprifed at the fort of wood the Greeks ufed 
to build their (hips. They ufed alder, poplar, and firs *. We 
take care at this time, that no fuch forts of wood be ufed in 
the building of our fhips ; we only ufe k for the infide work *• 
Bet it muft be obierved, inthefe hot countries, the trees I have 
juft mentioned are of a different fpecies from thofe of our cli- 
mates. They are much more hard, and much lefs fabjed to 
alter or warp. At this time, the Turkifli fhips are entirely 
fcuik of fir, beeaufe the fir in tbefe countries is as good as the 
oak in France. ' The preference then which the ancients gave 



* Ibid. T. %f6, &>*7* 

* See fopra, chap. a. p. J04. 

It appears that the Greeks afterwards adopted the practice of other nations, and 
put more than one rudder to their (flips. Set Schdfer, de rotlit. naval. K a. c. 5, 
p. 146, & 147. 

As to what this author fays, that, in all the reprefentations which remain of 
the ffaip Argo, that (hip is always reprefented with more than one rudder, this 
Concludes nothing for the times of which I fpeak. Theft reprefentations are ar- 
bitrary defigiw, made ia times too late to huve any authority. It is well known 
Chat there are now no monuments of that high antiquity. 

f See Pauf. 1. p. c. 16. p. 74*. • 

t See fupra, book a. fe£h a. chap. 3. p. 207, & aoS. 

u Odyff. 1. c. v. *39. j Plato de teg. I. 4. p. 8*4. % 

• * They never ufe fir for the outfide, but when they (heath the fhfps going t» 
America, to defend their fides again ft the worms that tat tut* th«m. 
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to thefe woods, was very well founded: they even found a great 
advantage in ufing them; for thefe woods being very light, 
they were moft proper to/nake the (hips built of them good 
iailors. 

Homer does not acquaint us whether the Greeks ufed to ca- 
reen their (hips in the heroic times. Suidas fays, the Phaeacians, 
among whom Ulyflfes was caft by a temped, covered their (hips 
with pitch y ; but this authority is too modern for ages fo di- 
ftant as thofe of which we now fpeak. What we are fure of 
is, that, in latter times, they ufed for this purpofe, pitch, gum, 
and even wax *• 

It is not the fame with refpe£fc to balaft. They perceived at 
that time the neceffity of giving to (hips a certain weight to 
make them (ink into the water, to ferve them as a counter. 
poHe, and hinder them from being overfet. Thus the Greeks 
took care to balaft their (hips a . They pretend that Diofttede, 
ott coming from Troy, ufed for this purpofe the (tones of that 
unfortunate city °. 

Our (hips have four mafts. Thofe of the Greeks, at the 
time of the war of Troy, had only one c , which even did 
not remain fixed, fince they ufed to lower it upon the deck 
when the (hip was in port. They raifed it when they would 
go out, and fecured it with ropes 4 . The maft was only 
eroded with one fail- yard e . It would be difficult to de- 
termine, with certainty, if the yard carried many fails, or 
only one. The firft fentiment appears the moft probable, 
considering that Homer always named (ails in the plural*. 



t Voce N«9ra«*, t. x. p. $oe. 

a Sec Ovid, deremed. amor. v. 447* cpifk. 5. v. 41. Met am. !. it, v. 314* 
1. 14. v. 5 jx. ; VolT de idol. 1. 4. c. ox. p. £40. 

As the ancient* did not ufe wax to light them, it is not furprifing that they 
ufed it to lay upon their (hips. 

* OdyfT. 1. 5. v. *S7. h Lycophron, Cafland. y. tfi8. 

e OdyfT. 1. 5. v. x 54. 

d Iliad. 1. 1. ▼. 434. ; OdyfT 1. x. t. 414, & 415. 1. 1 j. v. xoo. 

Their mafts muft have been difpofed almoft like the paffcge-boats, and large 
reflels ufed on the Seine. They lower them when they want to go under the 
«rch of a bridge. 

« OdyfT. 1.5. r. X54- f Ibid. 
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They managed them by means of many ropes. We fee* 
chat, in the heroic times, the different tacklings of a ihip had 
each their particular name, and that- relative to their deftina- 
tion *. 

The fails were made of different fubftances, of hemp, 
ruflies, of long-leaved planes, of matts, and (kins h . Yet it 
appears, that thofe of the Greeks were moil commonly of 
cloth '. It is the fame with refpeft to cables 5 they ufed^kins, 
flax, broom, hemp, in a word, all the different plants and barks 
which could ferve for that purpofe k . Cables of ruflies or fea- 
willow feem to have had the preference with the Greeks in the 
heroic times. They got them from Egypt, where this plant is 
very plentiful *. Homer does not fay, whether they covered 
the ropes with any preparation, which, by defending them 
from the impreiEoqs of air and water, might keep them from 
rotting. 

The cuftom of painting and adorning (hips is very an- 



* Odyfl: I. $. v. 260. 

In thefe pafiages, by vstg«c, noft be nnderftood, the ropes which work the 
yard ; by KetXHf, thofc which ferve for the fails ; and by *v2*f, thofe which 
iecure and hold frft the maft, the fame which we call Jhroudi. When cables are 
mentioned which ferve to hold the (hip, whether in port or on the coaft, Ho- 
mer always defigns them by the word «rg^t>«w«; but when the rigging in ge-' 
ncral is fpokc of, this poet ufes the word vurpd*. Thus, properly fpeaking* 
the mtrfteil* are the ropes which ferve for working a (hip, and the wrypwuf 
ibofc only at the ftern. The difference of thefe two words is evident from their 
etymology. The firft comes from mtSv} this name is taken from the nfe the 
iailors make of thefe ropes. They nfe them to make the (hip turn and move as 
they plcafe. The fecOnd comes from w£itf**n, which means the poop or (lent 
of a (hip. 

b See Vo(T. de phyfiol. L 5. c. 39. p. 6*6*1.5 Scheffer, 1. a. c. e. p. 141. 

i OdylT. 1. 5. ▼. a*8, &c. 1. a. v. 4*6*. 

Euftathius conjectures that the fails of the Greeks were of linen, on this, that 
St 15 faid in the fecond book of the Ody (ley, v. 4*6" . that thofe of TelcmachuVs 
Ihip were white. 

k Iliad. I. a. v. 135. 5 OdyfE 1. x. v. 4*o\ 5 Aui. GelL 1. 17. c. 3.; Voff & 
Scheffer, locit dU 

1 OdyfT. 1. xi. v. 390, & 391. 

Thefe cables were made of a plant, called Byblus, which they gathered in the 
morafles of Egypt. It was a fort of cane or reed which had at the top a fort 
of hair, if one may call it fb. They made cables for (hips and ropes of this 
hair, as they then made ropes for wells of the bark of the linden-tree. See Strafe. 
L 17. P« "St. 

dent, 
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cient, and took place before the war of Troy m . Herodotus 
fays, that then they wfed vermilion for this purpofe. The 
manner in which he expreffes hirafelf, gives to underftand, 
that this cuftom did not fubfift in his time 11 . , 

After having fpoken of the conftrudion of (hips and their 
rigging in the heroic ages, it is proper to examine what their 
form was at that time. 

It appears, that the Greeks had very early two forts of con- 
ftru&ions; one for merchant-fliips, and the other for (hips of 
war. The firft were very broad, having the hold very large °. 
The others, on the contrary, were made long. Such, they 
lay, tras the (hip in which Oanaus came into Greece. This 
veflel had fifty oars, that is to fay, twenty-five on- each fide- 
They pretend, that it ferved for a model for the (hip Argo, 
the firft veflel of war the Greeks are faid to have built p. fee- 
fides, we (liould look upon all thefe veflels as a fort of galleys 
which went with fails and oars. In effeft, independently of 
fails, rowers are always mentioned, and the benches on which 
they fat «.* I (hall fay nothing of veflels of many ranks of oars ; 
they are not mentioned in Homer. They were only ufed 
fince the war of Troy r . 

Whatever form the (hips of the Greeks might then have, 
they could not be very large. The largeft Homer mentions 
are thofe of the Boeotians*, they carried, fays he, one hun- 
dred and twenty men f . It may, perhaps, be thought, that the 
poet only meant the troops that difembarked : but this is not pro- 
bable, fince, as Thucydides very well obferves, the foldiers fer- 
ved for rowers c . I think then the whole complement of thefe 
(hips was one hundred and twenty itoen. Befides, we may 
judge of the fmallnefs of their capacity from the cuftom the 
Greeks then had of Rawing their (hips on land when they 



» See Feith. antiq. Horn. I. 4. c. 1*. p. 500. ^ 

n L. 3. n. j8. • Odyff. 1. *. v. 149, &c. 

P See Bochart in Chan. L i. c. ix. p. 8x9. ; Mtziriac, ad ep. Ovid. t. a. p. 
Si. 

4 Iliad, 1. x. v. 309.; Odyff. Ka. v. 419, &c. 

rThucyd.1. 1. p. 8, &10. 

f Iliad, l.i. B. v. iff, & 17. 

1 L. x. p. 8. See alio Huet, hid. do commerce, p. a 70, & %ft. 
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were in port u . Thus we fee, that, when they were going to 
embark, the firft operation was to launch the (hips into the wa- 
ter *. This work was thai fo eafy, that the Tailors never failed 
to take away the rudder of their veffels when they were on 
(hore, lei): any body fhould run away with them without their 
knowledge ** 

This cuftom of putting their (hips on dry ground when 
they were not ufi/rg them, is very extraordinary; and yet it 
was generally pra&ifed. The Grecian fleet was fhut up in 
their camp before Troy. They had fortified their camp as 
well for their fecurity, as to defend their veffels from die 
incurfions of the enemy *• It is not eafy to comprehend how 
they could, after a certain time, make ufe of fuch veficls 
which muft have been extremely warped and open; 'they muft 
have taken great care to repair them. The Greeks muft have 
been fo much the more attentive, as failing on the Mediterra- 
nean, their (hip? required a iirm confidence. The furges of 
that fea are very (hort and very frequent ; of conference, 
they would dafli oftener againft the {hip, and make her work 
much more than upon the ocean. 

As to the manner of conducing a vefiel, every thing proves 
to us how very ignorant the Greeks were in that art in the he- 
roic times. Although thefe people fleered in fight of the landj 
as much as they poffibly could 1 , yet they were forced on many 
occafions to go off to fea b . I know not by what means lailors, 
at that time, could dire& their courfe. We have great advan- 
tages from the obfervation of the meridian heights of the fun. 
It is thus that we determine with eafe the elevation of the pole* 
and fleer in confequence. But thefe practices were abfdute* 



u Iliad. 1. 1. v. 4%s. ; Odyff. 1. 11. v. xo. ; Hefiod. op. & dies, v. 6*14. 5 Stra- 
ta, 1. 4>p. 298. 

* Iliad. 1. 1. v. 308.; Odyff. 1. a. v. 389. 1. xi. v. 2. ; Hefiod. op. 8c dies, 
y. 631. 

r See academ. dc* infeript. t. 7. H. p. 38. 

* Iliad. 1. 7. v. 437. 

54 Virgil, in making his hero range along the coafts of Greece, Italy, and Si- 
cily, inftead of conducting him over the open fea, is, :n that pome, conformable 
to the ancient practices. 

fc This is in (ea-tcrms, to put of to fea. 
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* 

ly unknown to the Qreck navigators. They never thought of 
the operations we make in the day-time, to afcertaia the C9uifc 
of a fliip in the open fea. 

With x^fpe£i to thofe which they executed during the nigh| f 
we fee that the Qreeks had then feme notions of the utility 
arifing from the obfervatipn of the ftars to copduft them at 
fea. They pretend, that they owed jhis knowledge to Nail* 
fclius, ope of the Argonauts c . Qe this as it will, it is pertaiq, 
that the art of governing a (hip by fh? afpe& of the ftars, mull 
have been ancient enough in Greece. "" Homer defcr^bes Ulyfl?s 
Conducing his bpatby regarding attentively the Pleiades, Ur(a 
Major, and Orion *. W$ fee alfp Calypfo prderiiyj thijS prince 
tQ make his route by leaving Urfa Major e on the left. That 
^onfteUafion was thp principal guide of the Qreek pilpts f • I 
J^ave (fcewB, in the firft part of this work, the inconveniencies 
-of this praftipe, and the dangers which muft refult from it F. 
$e£dgs, thefe pbfervatiops, at that time, muft have been very 
fttdt a*d very d?fe$ive. They made them by a ftmple view • 
tbs (JreeJiSj a| $at tiipq, jipjt taring inftruments to talpe their 
fceigkt. 

They knew ftjll lefs of fea-charts. How then could they 
be certain of the land they wanted to find, or, on the contrary ^ 
avoid the fands* rocks, and the courts, v/here they were in 
danger of running aground ? Laftly, what muft have been their 
cmbacraflment, when they were overtaken by a ftorm ? In dark 
nights, ia thick weather, which do not allow us to fee the ftars, 
a pUot could not make his courfe. He muft then wander at a 
vesture *, and land where he could. Homer makes Ulyfies 
arrive in different countries; but it is always without this 
hero's dreaming of the climates in which he finds him* 
fcJR 

* Tbeon. fAt*. *d Aratl phsn. p. 7. 

d OdylT. I. 5. v- *7*» * *75» &c. « Ibid. v. xtG, & a)7. 

f Sec SchcfTcr, 1. 4. c. 6. p. 197* &c. 

I Book 4. chap. i. 

h See Virff, JEneid, 1. 3. v. *oo, Sec. 

I OdylT. I. 6, y, 1 1 9," &c, 1. 9. v. i74i &«• 

Vol.11, Tt Wc 
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We (hall remark further, that the Greeks, in the ages of 
which I fpeak, wanted many machine^ the ufe of which i$ 
indifpenfable in navigation. At the time of the Argonauts, 
they did npt know anchors *. I even doubt whether they were 
known in the age of Homer* The Greek word, which is ufed 
to mean an anchor properly (b called, is not found in any of hra 
poems. He has not borrowed any poroparifon from it. If we 
examined attentively the different tackling defcribed by thi$ 
poet, when he fpeaks of (hips going either into harbours, or 
$nto unfrequented roads, there is nothing there to make us fu-* 
fpe& that {he Greeks ufed anchors- I know very well, there 
are fome paflages in the Iliad and in the Odyffey, which they 
Commonly tranflate cajling anchor i but it is improper, and 
without foundation •• I he Greeks at that time only ufed, as 
$o wha$ appears, large ftones to hold their (hips. When Ulyf- 
fes catne to the road of the Leftrigons, he tied his (hip to a 
jock with cables *. When that prince went from the port of 
the Phaeacians, the rowers unloosed the cable which held the 
inip by means of a. ftone bored through, to which, (he was 
$ied •• It appears to me dcmonftrated| that at that $m$ th$ 



k Win. 1. i*. fee*. 13. p. 741. ; Arrian. Pcripl. Pont. Eux. p. nt. 

*Thc paftages we fpeak of are fonnd in the Iliad, h 1. v. 436. ; Odyff. K 
"qi. v. 497. & 1. 9. v. 137. 'Ex V tw*i StfXov, — oW §J>*$ fictXuif. They 
tranflate thefe paffiges by cafling anchor. The reafon on which the ancient cri- 
tics, fuck as Euftathiu* and Hefychius, fupport themfelves to interpret (Jr* by 
anchor., is, fay tjiey, becanfe iv>i£*, which fignifies to fifty, conies from 4J1* \ 
for, add they, the immobility ot a Ibip at anchor may very well be reprefented a* 
a fort of fleep, efpecially in a poetic ftylfr, Ams t« *y* v 't"f UCcthXoftvms IV- 
*l$nf6U rtm f*v*, Eo. quod anchor a dtjefto, nflvis veluli aormiaU Without doubt, 
it it from this explication that the lexicographers have rendered the word fvr* by 
anchor. 

But I dp not think that explication free from all criticifm. I doubt whether 
one can fcy, even in a poetic ftyle, of a (hip at anchor, that flic fleeps ; for in 
what manner could they fix her? (he U always rolling. Befldes, could not we 
equally fay ofa (kip fixed by cables to a rock, or held by large ftones, that fhe 
fleeps, as they can fay it of a Ibip held by anchors ? 

I think then, that by the word wk we ought not to underftand anchors, 
ftca, a* the Greeks ufed afterwards, but large ftones which ferved to hold f the 
fair*. 
' 'to Odvff*. I. ic v. 9$». 

v 9^11; 1. 13. v. 77.' 



Qrecks 
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Greeks had no knowledge of anchors* and, for want of that 
machine* they ufed large {tones °; 

There is greater, ireafon alfq to think that thefe people did 
not ufc the founding lead* Homer never fpeaks of it» and no 
other writers contradict his filence. We may judge, from thefe 
fa&s, of the danger* to. which the Greek failors were expofed. 
They Could fcarce know the depth of the fea, or know how 
many fathoms it was, or be fure that the anchorage was good, 
&c They tan the rifle then of ftriking every inftant. Be- 
fides, having no anchors* when they wete furprifed by a tem- 
peft near rocky coafts or fands, what mull have been their fitu- 
ation? They were expofed to fee their (hip fplit, or at leaft 
aground every moment. The leaft accident they had to fear, 
was to drive confiderably. They muft often have been thrown 
out of their comic; for f do not think the Greeks then knew 
the art of putting many mafts above each other. They could 
not of confequence lie near the wind and land ; for it was not 
poffible for them, when they were once blown under the coaft, 
to get from it* and bear off to fea ; the upper fails being the on- 
ly ones that could a& upon fuch an occafiom Laftly, we do 
not fee that they had coafting-pilots to dircft them, with refpe£t 
to roads and harbours of difficult, acceis, ih the heroic ages. I 
make no doubt therefore that fliipwrecks were very frequent in 
thole times. Thus the ancients had pilots ih fuch efteero, that 
hiflory has not difdairied to pteferve the names of many of 
them. They name thole who conduced Thefeus's {hip into 
Crete*. 

There is a great deal (aid in die voyage of the Argonauts 
of Typhis, who was pilot to thofe famous adventurers q . They 
have not even forgot Anceus who replaced him in that bu(inels r « 



* It is for this reafon that the word A/0«t tignifies, on many occafioas, an «*» 
tUr. See le trefor de H. Etienne, au mot M6f* 

9 Pint, in Thef. p. 7. 

* Apollod. 1. 1. p. 4* > & 4?.; Hygto. fab. 14, p. 36, 

* ApollocL 1 1. p. 49* t Hygito. fab. 14. p. 4^ 
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Laftly, we fee that Homer fpeaks with the higheft encomium* 
of Phrontis pilot of Menelaus's flilp ' . 

(^Konly remains now to fpdak of the maritime commerce of 
.thcTGreeks in the heroic times. It cbuld not have been very 
tonfiderable ; thefe people at that time not being in a flate to 
undertake voyages of great extent. I doubt if they kftew the 
ocean ; for, if they have fpoke of it, it was as aft taacceffibfc 
fca. It was not till 600 years after the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts th^t the Greeks durft enter upon lt|^ With refptft to 
the Arabian gulf and the Red Sea, they had not navigated theta 
before Alexander. 

(Bfefides, for a nation to give itfelf up to maritime trade, 
it mult be either } that the countries which they inhabit produce 
Naturally great riches, or that it be fupplicd by their ihduftry. 
The Greeks, in the times we are fpeaking of, were neither in 
die one nor the other pofition. Greece was not rich in mine- 
rals ; arid its foil, to be fertile, required great cultivation* Its 
ancient inhabitants, deftitute of arts and induftry, were not aUo 
to get from the earth all that k could afford. Thus* Acf were* 
in general, very poofljjs. Befides, they bad fcarce any comma** 
feication with* eatfh other *. Deftitute of natural richer and 
dhe means of Supplying them, with What could thefe people bo 
abl* to traffic ? 

Independent of thefe reafbns, other cMacks ftilf oppefed tfcttf 
^rogrefe of fnarftSittfe trade in Greece, Qhfey had then tie fettK 
rity on thfc featS. They were inftfted With pirates* Without 
fpeaking of the Carians, the Phoenicians, and the Tyrrhenians* 
the Greeks themfelves wert arfd&ked to piracy, the moment 
that they became acquainted with the ifea^ They wens carried 
id it by that fyitk of rapine and robbery, which .animated then* 
at land *. The trade of piracy was not infamous is the heroic" 



t OdyfT. 1. 3. v. %tt 9 Sec. c &fe tfcrod. 1. 4. tt. i/». 

>* A then. I. 6. c. 4. p. 131, & a '3*. « See Jupra % p. jop. 

f See Odyff L 3- v. 71, &cj Tliucyd. 1. 1, p. 4. j gtritbo, 1. it. *p. *U%* 
* %tt/ufra $ p. |X4, & jif. 

times; 
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times; on the contrary, they made It honourable*. Sovereigns 
themfelves were of the number. Menelaus, in the Odyffey, 
does not Uufli to fay to Pififtratus and Telemachus, who admi- 
red his riches, that they were the fruit of his Maritime expedi- 
tions*. It was by this way that moft of the Greek princes had 
aiftafftd great riches c . We cafily fee what an injury fuch a li* 
cence muft have been to maritime commerce, and how it mpft. 
have interrupted it. 

£Klinos paffed in antiquity for the firft who began to pur* 
fue pirates d . But it appears, that, in the time of the Ar- 
gonauts, they took dill more efficacious meafures to fuppred 
them. Plutarch reports, after an ancient author, that they 
had then made an order in Greece, which forbade any one to 
fend to fea any (hips which carried more than five mejjj Ja- 
fon alone was excepted from this general law. On the con- ' 
trary, they had given him an exprefs commiffion to go to fea 
with an armed force to deftroy pirates and robbers e . 

If we could adopt the notions of the celebrated Bianchini on 
the motives which occafioned the Trojan war, it would follow, 
that at that time the Greeks wanted to have a very extenfive 
trade, and that, in general, navigation and maritime trade had 
been the principal objeft of the politics of thefe people. M. 
Bianchjini, in effe&, will have* it, that the war of Troy had for 
its objeft, not the pretended rape of Helen, but the navigation 
and free trade of the iEgean and Euxine fea. Such was, ax- 
cording to him, the true motive which armed the Greeks 
againft the Trojans. That expedition, adds he, was not de- 
termined by the deftru&ion of the Trojan -empire, but by a 
treaty of commerce advantageous to the Greek*. 



* See 'thucyd. L i. d. 4, 9c 6.1 Felth. antiq. Horn. L. a. c $. p. ip*. 1. 4. c. 
t* p. 49S. 

The northern nations formerly thought the fame. They then looked upon 
piracy as a lawful way of acquiring riches. . Bibliothequc anc. & mod. t. a. p. 
%$6, ft x6t, He. 

fc L* 4. ▼• 9*t &c. c odyff. I. 3. v. 301. 1. 14. ▼. 13d, &c. 

d Thucyd, 1. 1 . p. 4. e CUdemus, apud Piut. in Thcf. p. 8. 

f La iftoria uoiverfaie, deca 3. Cap. 3*. p. 45 * t fcc. 

I do 
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I do liot think I ought to flop to refute fo lingular a paradox, 
which would reduce the Iliad to a mere allegorical ftory in the 
Oriental tafte. Wfc may freely put this fyftem in the numbef 
of thofe which fpring from a lively and fruitful imagination; 
but, not having the lead probability) finds itfelf abfolutely 
contradi&ed by all the hiftorical notions which remain to u* 
ibout the obje£k and events of the war of Troy. 



BODE 
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B O O K V- 

Qf the Art Military. 

TH E epocha we are at prefent employed about, offers 
for the military art the fame refources, as for laws, 
arts, and fciences. I (hall further obferve, that thp 
following ages do not furniih us, till fbme time afterwards, 
with mu<?h more knowledge on all thefe ebje&s f ' With refpeft 
$o the military art in particular, it is certain, that from the he- 
roic ages to the time of Cyrus, we perceive neither change ndr 
progrefs in the manner of making war, among the people of 
whom I here tjrace the hiftory. Thus what we are going to read 
jnay fig our idtfas about the knowledge the Egyptians, the 
Afiatlcs, and the Greek* b^d intfic military art, for a long 
fpurfcofages^ 

CHAR l 
Of the Egyptians % 

EGYPT, generally fpeaking, was never a warlike nation. 
More attentive to make the laws, arts, and fciences flou- 
rish, than to fexercife her people in combats, the military virtues 
were not thofe which were cultivated with the greateft care. 
Thus it was not by the fplendour of her arms that Egypt has at- 
tra&ed the attention of pofterity. Yet it mu.ft be confeffed, 
that (he has produced fome conquerors, whofe exploits do not 
giye place to any of the rnoft celebrated fcero$s of antiquity. 
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Sefoflris, who afcendcd the throne about 1650 yws before 
J. C. % has a juft title to be put in this number- His reign is 
the epoch of the military glory of the Egyptians. This prince, 
pofleffed with the higheft ambition propofed nothing Ids th^n 
the conqueft of the univerfe *>. Hetook the neccflary meafures 
to affure the fuccefs of his arms. His firft care was to regulate 
the ftate of the troops. This objeft apparently had been ne- 
gle&ed, or at leaft ill managed by his predeceffors, fince the an- 
cients have regarded Sefoftris as the author of the rules concern- 
ing difcipline and the military fervice in Egypt c . It is for this 
reafon I fhall refer to his reign what the authors of antiquity 
kave transmitted to us on this fubjefit.. 

We perceive, that the maxim of the Egyptians was to keep 
tm foot a numerous militia, divided into two bodies ; that of 
the Cqlafires, and that of the Hermotybies. The pne amount- 
ed to one hundred and fixtythouiand men, and the other to two 
hundred and fifty thoufend* The cuflom was to diftribute thefe 
troops into ihe different provinces of the kingdom d . The fol- 
diers had M pay } and were forbid toexcrcife any mechanic art \ 
But the ftate had provided abundantly for their fubfiilence- 
Theyaffigned fie each foldier twelve awasof land, exempted 
from all taxes and impofts f . They let it to farmers who made 
the ipoft of it, and paid them a certain rent *. 



* Seefupr*, book 1. p. 40. >' JDiod. .1. i,j>. «j # 

c Arm. dc rep. 1. 7. c 10. ; Diod. 1. x. p. 10 c, &c rod*. 

d Herod. L a. o. 1*4, & ftp * Id - ibid. n. 16$, 8$ 166. 

f Herod. 1. 1, n. 168.; Diod. 1. s* p. 8*. 

Thefe twelve aruras equalled nearly nine acres Pari* meafnre. The arura 
here fpoken of was a fupcrfcia) meafnre, which, according to Herodotus, was 
the fqnare of one hundred Egyptian cubits, or ten thoufand fqnare cubits. The 
learned are well enough agcofd, .that the derach of • Cairo, which a according -to 
Grevius, is one foot eight inches <*TJT royal lines, is perfectly equal to the an- 
cient Egyptian fathom, and that thfs meafure 4ias never been altered. By this 
account, theacura mod have been &14 fathoms, *8 feet, 85 inches, 51 ra ffi 
Mnes f^uared ; and, of confequence, ix aruras equal 9777 fathoms, 19 feet, 16 
inches, 36-Jts4t lines fquared. The Paris acre is, \rc know, precifely 900 
jquaped fathoms ; thus nine acres equal 9300 fqnare J fathoms. It is plain then, 
that i*a fathoms, itf feet, u? inches, iojjV t lines fquared, and i» Egyptian 
amras equal nine acres Paris meafure. 
« Diod. l.t. p. Q5. 

It 
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It was from the Gahfires and the Hermotybies that they drew 
the prince's guard. It was compofed of two thoufand men* 
-who were relieved every year. During the year of fervice, they 
gave every day extraordinary to each foldier five pounds of bread, 
two pounds of meaty and about two or three pints of wine h . Wo 
may judge from this account, that a foldier had not only where- 
withal to live, but he was even able to maintain a family. For 
the intention of the legiflature was to encourage the marriage 
of the troops, refle&ing* that the fon was obliged to follow 
the profeflion of his father ». 

. As to military difcipline, the ancients have tranfmitted to us 
few particulars on that article. They only acquaint us, that 
thofe who quitted their ranks, or were difobedient to their ge- 
nerals, were marked with infamy. Yet they could be reftored 
if they repaired their fault by refolute and great a&ions. Th$. 
maxim of the Egyptians was, that they fhould leave a foldier a 
way to re-eftablifh his honour, and convince him, that he ought 
to be more fenfible of that lofethan of life K For the military 
profeflion was in high confideration among thefe people. After 
the facerdotal families, thofe whom they moil efteemed, were, 
as in France, the families deftined to arms *• We fee further, 
that, in the Egyptian armies, the right was the poft of honour n * 

It refults from what we have juft read, that commonly the 
Egyptian forces amounted to four hundred and ten thoufand 
men ; but when the fovereign thought proper to augment his 
troops, or that it was neceflary to recruit them, it was among 
the huibandmen that they took foldiers n . The hiftory of Se* 
foftris will prove to us, that they had ibmetimes recourfe to that 
expedient. 

The army which this monarch levied, anfwered to the gran- 
deur of his proje&s. It confifted of fix hundred thousand foot*. 



* Herod. I. x. n. 168. 

' 1 Diod. p. 8s.; Herod, n. \66. J Arid, de rep. L 7. e. 10.; Diccarchus apui 
/chol. Apollo*. Rhod. 1. 4- v. 17*- 

* Diod. 1. f . p.. 89. I Herod. 1. 2. n. i48. j Diod. p. 85. 
» Diod. 1. 1. p. 77, & 7*. n Diod. 1. 1. p. 33. 
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twenty -four thoufand horfe, and twenty-feven thoufand armed 
chariots °, without mentioning a fleet of four hundred fail equip- 
ped on the Red fea p. 

Sefoftris having put his army iff motion', cbndu&ed it to the 
feuth fide, and fell immediately upon the Ethiopians. Having 
defeated them, he rmpofed for a tribute the obligation of bring- 
ing to him every year a certain quantity of gold, ebony, and 
ivory Q . Returning afterwards to thefe countries, he pafled in- 
to Afia, whilft hh fleet coafted it. Every thing fabmitted ta 
him. But it wiH? be difficult to determine precifely to what 
point this cbnqueror carried his arms- m that part of the world* 
If we would believe certain authors, Sefoftris pad the Ganges,- 
traverfed all the Indies, and came to the eaftern ocean r . But 
this faft appears improbable. Herodotus bounds the extent 
of the conquefts of this monarch, on one fide,< to the parts of 
Afia fituated along the Arabian gutf, and, on the other, to the 
eaftern provinces of the fame continent f ; and the teftimony 
of this author is of grear weight in alt that concerns events* 
of that high afttiquity. We may add, that the paffage from 
Egypt to the eaftern ocean appears abfolutely hnpoflible for fucb 
an army as that of Sefoftris. Wkh refpeft to Europe, the hi- 
ftorians of antiquity agree in feying* that Thrace was the 
bounds of his conquefts in that part of the world *. 

For the reft, the expedition of this monarch will fcarce 
afford us any light into- the manner of making war in his 
time. The particulars are not known to us* We are igno- 
rant of the means Sefoftris ufed to reduce fo readily that 
ftifinite number of nations- of which the ancients fpeak. What 
we know, is, that at that time they made great ufe of 
armed chariots. They were the principal ftrength of their ar- 
mies. We have already fee», that the Egyptian monarch had 



• Diod. 1. 1. p. 64. P Ibid. 

4 Ibid, j Herod. 1. a. n. 1x0.; Strabo, 1. xd\ p. 1114* 

r Diod. p. 64. ; Strabo, p. 1x14. ; Lucan. Pharfal. 1. 20. v. aftf, 

f JL. a. n, *oa, 10$ & 106. c Herod* n. 10$.-$ Plod. L 1. p. tfj. 
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twenty-feven thoufand. It is alfo faid in fcripture, that 
they had a great number, which Pharaoh raifed to go in pur* 
fait of the Ifraelhes u . But this was not a cuftom peculiar 
to the Egyptians; it was comnkon to all the people of ami. 
quity. 

We hare *ead in the firft part of this work, that moil Of 
tihe ancients attributed <to Oms the ia?ention of riding a<horfe . 
and that forae nations, notwithstanding, did that honour to 
Sefoftris x . I then faid, that this opinion did not appear to me 
well founded. I (hall not repeat here the reafons which de- 
termined me to reject it. I (hall only add, that thofe who re* 
fer to Sefoftris the art ef riding, haye probably interpreted tradi- 
tion very ill. It fays, without doubt, that this prince had firft 
thought of forming a body of cavalry. He had them in effeffc 
in his army. In the coll <of the troops of Sefoftris, Diodorus 
diftinguiflies exprefsly die cavalry from the armed chariots'. 
We remark the iame diftin&ion in the defcription the fcripture 
makes ©f the forces collected by Pharaoh to opprefs the He- 
brews in their flight », I think then we may reconcile the dif- 
ferent relations of the anoieats, by attributing to Scfoftris the 
institution of cavalry in tbe Egyptian armies. It is perhaps 
to this novelty, that he was indebted for the •quickncfs of hi 8 
exploits. 

Be this as k wiH, the rapidity of the conquefts of this mo- 
narch prove, that moil of the people he attacked were very 
ignorant in tbe military ait. There were neither cities nof 
fortrefles to ftay the progrefs of the conqueror *• We cannot 
doubt of this, when we read tbe names of the countries fub- 
dued by Sefoftris. If this prince had met in his career fome 
places fortified a little, and if they had under ftood the art of 
defending them, he would have employed more than nine years 
in fubduing fo great a number of. nations. Yet it is to this 



*» Exod. c. 14. v. 7. * Book y. 

y L. 1. p. «4. 

* All Pharoah's horfes, hit chariots, and his horfemen. Exod. c. 14. r. 11. 
We likewife find in' the ancient verfion* th* words, iWtft* ft) «>«€«Tjjf 

tquut & infideni (quo, 

* See part j. book 5. 
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fliort fpacc chat the ancients have limited the duration of hit 
expedition b ; and the fad is very probable. What we know 
of the conquefts of Alexander, Attila, Gengifcan, Tamerlane, 
&c (hew with what facility a conqueror could anciently over* 
run the world. 

The ignorance they were in at that time of the art of defen* 
live war, made it very eafy to fubfift an army as numerous 
as that of Sefoftris. I have faid cHicwhefle, that the gaining of 
a battle opened to the conquerors an irnmcnfe country. They 
feized pn all, and the places abandoned by the conquered 
people enabled them to maintain and fubfift their troops S 
Though it \s very probable, thai the army of Sefoftris was di* 
vided into many corps* which marched and a£ted Separately | 
yet it is v -faid, that for want of provisions it was thought they 
would haye periftied in, Thrace, and thaj the'eonqucror waa 
obliged to return immediately <*• This circumftance leads mo 
to think, that Sefoftris found in thefe countries a refinance 
which be had not experienced elfewbere. The fa& is fo much 
the more probable, as the Thraciane have always pafled lor on# 
<of the mo(l warlike nations of antiquity, 

It does not appear, that Sefoftris took any meafure to pre. 
ferve to his fucceflbrs $he yaft countries which had fubmitted 
to him c . Satisfied wi|h having conquered innumerable nav 
tions, this monarch did not think on the means of fecuring bis 
conquefts. Thus they had no ooniequences. Their duration 
may be compared to their rapidity. The provinces which tho 
Egyptians came from conquering, were as foon loft as acqtri. 
red : the vaft empire formed by Sefoftris did not defcend to 
his poderity. ; 

If this prince negle&ed to fecure his conquefts, he does not 
4eferv$ the fame reproach with refpeft to his hereditary domn 
nions. Qn, his returning to Egypt, he employed the letfure 
which peace afforded him, to fecure hj$ kingdom from all in? 
vafion. With this view, he fortified {he fid e of Egypt which 
Jooks tp the ea,ft, and where the accefs waa^eafy, by a wall coo* 

b Diod. 1. i. p. 6$, 

* P*rt i. book $. 4 Piod. \. j. p. $$, 
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firmed to the length of fifteen hundred ftadia f . This rampart 
extended from Pdufis, fituatsed on one of the mouths of the 
Nile, to Heliopolis, built at the place where the river begin* 
to divide itfelf «. Scfoftris caufed alfo to be executed many o* 
ther works which contributed as much to the fecurity as to the 
utility of his kingdom. He had cut a great number of canal* 
along the Nile. Thefe works changed the face of Egypt. 
Before, it was a country open on all fides, which might be 
entirely over-run by horfes and chariots. But, by means of 
this number of canals, Egypt became an intrenched country, 
and Sefoftris rendered It almoft impra£tfcabje for carriages, and 
even for horfes 11 . 

From the reign of this monarch, to that of Sefac, that is to 
fay, for near feven hundred years, it is not feen that Egypt 
fignalized itfelf by any military enterprife. It feems that the 
fpirit of glory and of conqueft which bad animated them under 
Sefoftris, was extinguished in a very little time. According 
to fome authors, wc (hould throw the blame on this prince 
himfelf. Apprehending, fay they, that the tafte for war might 
infpire his &ibje£b with fentiments of independence, be en- 
deavoured to find out ways to (often their manners, and ener-, 
vate their courage, They allure us, that he fucceeded only 
too well in bringing about this fatal change, and that the E- 
gyptians foon degenerated K This policy of Sefoftris was 
founded on the knowledge that prince had of the character of 
the people he had to govern. They affure us in effect, that the 
ancieut foyereigns pf Egypt had beeq expofed to frequent re- 

f From €1 to $3 French league*, f Dtod. 1. x. p. 6j. 

* Herod. 1. 2. n. 108. ; Diod. I. f . p. 66, & 67. 

If we believe Herodotus, Sefoftris made Egypt abf .lately impracticable for 
horfes ? but this fentiment does not appear exalt j f>r it would follow, that they 
wonld have ncglelted to breed horfes. Now, on the contrary, we fee by many 
paflages of fcripture, that, under the Jewifti kings, there mult have been a pro- 
digious number of horfes in Egypt, and even that they were very much efteem- 
cd. See 1 Kings, c. 10. y. $8, *o.; x Chron, c. n. v. 3. ; Ifaiah, c. 3$. v. 9.; 
Cant. c. x. v. 8. 

It is better to fay with Diodorus, that the prodigious number of canals 
made Egypt very difficult to go over in carriages, and almoft jnaccetfible with 
cavalry. 

i Nymphodor. apuet fcholUfl, Sophocl. Qedyp. Golon. ▼. 318. p. 183. edit. H. 
Stcphaa. j$68, 
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volts, and that at all times (hey had taken meafurcs to defend 
tbemfelves, and to prevent confpiracies and fa6Kons k . Se- 
ibftris without doubt thought, that he had need of the fame 
precautions, and put them in pra&ice. I fhall have occafion to 
' return to this policy* of the Egyptian monarchs in the third 
part of this work '. 



chap. n. 

Of the People of Jfia. 

WE have feen in the firft book, that we arc totally igno- 
rant of the events which happened in the Aflyrian 
empire during the courfe of the ages about which we are era- 
ployed at prefent. It is, of confequence, impoflible to give 
any idea of the ftate in which the military art then was in 
the greateft part of Afia. We can only fpeak of the nations 
who inhabited the weftern coafts of that part of the world. 
The invafion of Paleftinc by the Ifraelites will furni(h us with 
fome details and feme refle&ions on the manner in which they 
made war in thefe countries, in the time of Mofes, of Jofhua, 
and the Judges. I could alfo comprehend under this prefent 
article, the expedition of the Greeks to Troy. Yet I fhall only 
fpeak of it in the chapter of Greece, left I fliould fall into re- 
petitions which it will be impoflible to avoid. 

Many xircumftances may have already given room to re. 
mark, that, among all the nations of antiquity, there have 
been few whofe progrefs in the arts and fciences has been 
fo rapid as thofe of the firft inhabitants of Paleftine ". 
The hiftory of the wars they had to maintain againft the 
Ifraelites, will not give us a very great idea of their fkill 
in the military art, if we did not know that thefe events 

fc Dtod. 1. I. p. too.; Pint. t. x. p. 180. A. * Book x. chap. i. 

» See part i. book 4. chap. x. art. i.j part x. book x. c. 4. art. x. p. iS9> 
book 4* c. x. p. xp4. 

had 
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bad bee;n direfted by the decrees of Providence. The Lor J 
bad ftruck all the people of thefe diftri&s with the fpirit of 
terror and blindnefs a . It is not then to their cowardice or their 
ignorance, that we (hould impute the rapid and continued fuc- 
cefe of the Hebrew people. It appears, on the contrary, that 
thefe nations were very warlike, and that they were not with-' 
•tit the knowledge which could then be had erf the military 
fcience. 

We fee immediately, that the people of Paleftine had many 
horfes in their armies °, a method only known to policed na~ 
tions. They had alfo -a great number of chariots of ,war* r 
and knew perfe£Uy the art of ufing them. The fcripture ob- 
ferves, that the tribe of Judah could not reduce the inhabitant* 
of the valleys, becaufe they had a great number of chariot* 
armed with fcythes «. . They then were warlike people, ufed 
to arms and combats. 

I have had occafion to infift often of the ignorance in which 
they were formerly in the art of fortifying and defending cities. 
I have juft faid, that probably Sefoftris had not met with any 
fortified places in his expeditions. The invafion of this prince 
leads us to make fome reflexions on the inhabitants of Paleftine* 
It is in effeft in thefe countries that hiftory offers an example of 
fortified places. Mofes tells us, that the cities there were de- 
fended by very high walls, and by gates ftrengthened with bar! 
and pofts r . It appears further, that they alfo knew, in thefe 
countries, the ufe of machines proper to overthrow the ramparts 
of the cities which they befieged f . Yet it is not feen, that either 
in the wars undertaken by Mofes, or in thofe conduced by Jofhua 
and his fucceflbrs, there is any mention of fieges undertaken, 
and carried on in form, although they very often fpeak of the 
taking of cities. Here is what feveral paflages learn us touch* 
ing the manner which they then ufed to take a place. They 



* Exod. c. 13. r. 7. • Jofliift, c n. v. 4. 
P Ibid. <l Judg. c. t . v. 1 p. 

* Dcutcr. c. 3. v. 5. f Ibid. c. *•. t. ip. 
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laid an arbbufh $ the army afterwards advanced againft the city : 
the beGegfid went out to give battle, they feigned to give way 5 
imd when they had drawn them to a certain diftance, the corps 
placed in ambuOi marched to the town, and finding it without 
defenders* they feized on it and fct it on fire* On this fignal, 
the army which gave way, faced about and charged the ertemy. 
The troops which were become mailers of the city, Came out of 
it then, and finimed the defeat '• 

I fairly Confefs, I do riot comprehend fuch a manoeuvre* How 
can one fuppofe in effeft in the befieged fo little forecaft* as not 
to leave in the place a body of troops fufficient to guard it againft 
afudden afiault? Befides, how could otie imagine that they 
fhouid even forget to (hut the gates ? This precaution, fo very 
fimple, is fufikient to put a city out of the reach of fuch enter* 
prifes. But I have already faid, all thefe events only happened 
by the fpecial order of Providence. 

A fa£t that appears to me almoft as aftonifhing, is the fecu- 
rity and tranquillity of the inhabitants of Paleftine on the march 
and ftay of the Ifraelites in their neighbourhood. We do not 
fee that* (ot forty years that the Hebrew people over-ran thefe 
countries, the neighbouring nations were much difturbed at it. 
The greateft part of them were not informed of the defign of 
the Ifraelites, till they faw themfelves ready to be attacked. In 
what part of the known world, could a troop of more than a 
million of fouls u at this day aflemble themfelves, without a- 
larming the neighbouring ftates, or without their fending to de- 
mand the reafon of. their proje&s? It may be anfwered, that, 
in thefe remote times, there was none or very little intercourfc 
among thefe nations. Scarce did the neighbouring ftates keep 
up any relation with each other. Thus a nation fcarce knew 
the defigfts formed againft it, till the moment they law the cne- 



t Jo(h. c. 8. v, i», &c; Judg. c. a©, x, 19, &c. 
•» Sec Numb. c. i. v. 45 » & £*• 
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my at their gates. The people were always furpfifed, and of 
eonfequence almbft always Conquered; 

The hiftory of tKe wars tfhich are fpoken of in the books of 
MofeSi of Jofllua, and Jddge$j proves the truth of what I have 
already bfteri repeated, that the gaining of a battle wa$ com- 
Jnonly dedifive izi the ages I am fpeakingof. We there fee 
wars finifhe'd often in a month; fdmetimes even in tfao or three 
days. It was becaufe thejr did not then* know the art of ma- 
king ufe of fortified places. There; of cdnfequence, remained 
fto way to the cdriquered to defend their liberty, sttid to agree 
with the conqueror after the firft defeat x . 

I have nothirig particular to fay of the niarhfer in which the 
Hebrews and the inhabitants of Paleftihe were armed at that 
time; They tried all the forts of arms Which are known to 
have beeh ufed among sill the people of antiquity. I (hall re- 
mark, in finifliing this article, that then many people went to 
War adorrfed tfith all their moft. rich arid valuable things. The 
troo*ps of Midiah Wore rings, pendants, bracelets, and collar^ 
of gold. Their camels rtefe adorned with ftuds, chains, and 
plates of the fame metal *. This cuftom, as to what appears, 
has always fubfifted among the eafterri pedple, arid time has not 
abolllhed it \ ' 



C H A P. in. 

Of the Greeks. 

THE firft wars fpoken of ih the Grecian hiftory, are neither 
fufficiently interefting, nor iriftru&ive enough to deferve a 
particular attention. , They were only, to fpeak properly, the 
incurfions of barbarians, who had no other view but to ra- . 

* See part i. h. 5. 

t Numb, c. 51. v. jpo. ; Tndg. c. 8. ▼. a*, 14, 9c atf. 

• It (till fubfifts in all the countries of Afn. 
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▼age the laj&ds, make (laves, canty off the flocks, &c «. Theif 
armies were very fmall, and they hadnot far to go to meet with, 
their booty. They neither knew how to fortify their frontiers, 
nor make war in the flat country- One battje commonly de- 
cided the quarrel b : nothing could then ftop the conqueror. 
Anciently the cities in Greece were all open; no w r orks defends 
ed the approach ; they were not even inqtofed with walls c . . ^ 
war was then very foon finifted. But hoftilities would reconW 
mence without ceafing; the people were never at reft; theywerq 
always armed. Thus they bad formerly neither peace nor fecju 
rity in Greece d . 

Hiftory fpeaks, it is true, of a citadel built in Athens by Ce* 
crops e . They pretend, that Cadmus did a* much when he laid 
the foundation of Thebes * ; and Danaus ufod,, fay they, th$ 
fame precaution when he faw himfelf mafter of the throne of 
Argos *. But, according to all appearances, the fbrtrefles of 
Athens, Thebes, and Argos, were inconfiderable. I prefums 
that they rather ferved to keep the inhabitants of thek cities in. 
obedience, than defend them againft the attacks of their ene- 
mies. 

Experience inftru£ks, and time is a great mailer. The Greek^ 
at laft faw the neceffity of inclofing their cities, to put them out 
of the reach of pillage and invafions. Amphion, who reigned 
at Thebes about 1390 years before Jefus Chrift, was, fay tbey, 
the firft who thought of providing for the fecjurity of his capital. 
He furrounded it with walls, flanked with towers at proper in- 
tervals 11 . This manner of fortifying places, although fimple, 
was neverthelefs the beft that could be imagined at that time. 
The jutting towers defended the flank and the parapet of the 
walls;- b$6des, they procured tQ the. befieged she advantage of 
overlooking fheir enemy from » (inferior placfl, and ait tb? fame 
time of being kfe expofed to their ffcokf s# 



« Sec Fdth. Antiq. Horn. I. *. c. 7. fc€t. *. 

t> Sec Pauf. I. 9: c. p. 

c Thucyd. I. 1. p. 4.; Arid, denep. I. 7. c. it. t. t. p. 43S. If. 

d Thucyd. loco cU. « Supra, fc. i. ch. 4. art. 1. p. 17, 

f ibid. art. 4. p. 40. 8 Ibid* art. a. p. 31. 

* Homer N . Otlpft L if. *• %6i f &c. ; Hygin. fab. 69, p. no. 
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It is probable that many princes of Greece Toon imitated thfc 
example of Amphion. But the difcuffion of this fa£t is fotaie* 
what unncceffary* I need not give an account of the events 
which relate to it. I go then to the hiftory of the war # of The- 
bes, the mod memorable that happened among the Greek peo- 
ple in the heroic times. 

OEdipus, whofe hiftory is too well known for me to (lop to 
give it, bad left his crown to his two children, JEteocles and 
Polynices. Thefe princes, inftead of dividing it, agreed to 
reign * year each by turns, jfitebcles, as ddeft, afcended the 
throne firft. The year beiftg expired, Polynices demanded of 
him the fceptre. But -fiteodes had fettrtd too nwuay charms i& 
wearing it, and refufed to rcfign it. Polynices, enraged, retir- 
ed to Adlaftus king of Argos. He gained th* friendihip of 
that ptrince, and obtained his daughter in marriage, with the 
promife of immediate fuccours to help him to afcend the throne. 
Adraftus, in effeft, began by fending an ambaffador to repre- 
. fetit to JEteocles the rights of Polynices. iEteocleS joining per^ 
fidy to injfcftice, would have affaffinated the deputy of Arg©& # 
Adraftus, enraged at this fcandalous treafon,- from that time 
looked upon the quarrel of Polynices as being perfonal to him, 
iand prepared himfelf to take vengeance. He levied trobpsi 
leagued with many princes, and engaged them to march with 
him agaiftft JEteocles* 

jSteocles forefeeing, without doubt, that he (hould foon be at- 
tacked, had neglefted nothing for his defence. He had procured 
allies, and had collected together a numerous force K The ar- 
mies, on both fides, having taken the field, met on tlie borders 
of the river Ifmene. The Thebans gave way on the firft fliock, 
and fled into their eity. The conquerors immediately formed 
the fiege of it*. This is the firft that is fpoken of in the Gre- 
cian hiftory. 

The Greeks were then very igoorant of that part of the mili* 
tary fcience. They did not know how to condutt an at- 

i Apollod. I. 3. p. 150, & 153.; Diod. 1. 4. p. 3*8, &c.j P*uf. L p. c. p. 
* Apollod p. 154. 5 Pauf. 1. p. <:. p. 
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Jack K Thefe people only endeavoured, as to what appears, to 
(hut up the befieged, and to hjnder them from coming out of 
(he town; and they eyen did this ill enough. We may judge 
this, from what wp fiijd in apcient apthpr* abput the difpofitions 
the Argives made to become mailers of Thebes. That city had 
feven gates. The beGegers, of confequence, divided their troop? 
into feven divifionp, >vhich they placed before each port m . We 
do not find that they then ]^xew the art pf drawing lines of cicr 
<Cumvallation« . ~ 

It might be imagined, that, at the times of which I fpeak, the 
Greeks pra£tifed the efcalade, that i$ to fay, that, to force a 
place, they applied to the walls a great number of ladders, on 
which they caufed many files of fpldiecs to afcend. We might 
jpven go fp far as to think, that thefe people bad, at that time, 
invented fqme machines prpper fpr the defence of befieged towns. 
This fentirnent is founded on the circumftances pf the death of 
Capaneus, ^hp, willing, fay they, to fcale the wall* Qf Thebes, 
fell down, ftrpek with thunder °. But we fliall fee in the fe- 
quel, that prpbably the efcafode was not ufed amppg the Greeks* 
pren at the time pf {he fiege of Tfoy, and ftill lef$ machines of 
war. I thipk then the fiege pf Thebes was conduced nearly like 
that of Troy; tfcat is tp fay, that the beGegers entrenched in their 
farop before the fity, formed the blockade. The only objeft, at 
that time, was, as I have already faid, tp hinder the befieged 
from making fallie?, tp flipt \hcxa pp, and to ciit off their fuc- 
cours and provisions. Spch was formerly the mannei; of makr 
ing themfelyes mailers of a place. 

Thecpnduft of tlje befieged anfyered to the attack of the 
|>e(iegers. It is faid, that JEteocles had divided his garrifou 
}nto as many bodies as the a : rmy of the epemy °, Tl\e dc^ 



I Pauf. hep CtL 
-ra Apollod. 1. 3. p. 153.5 -SfchyL Sept. ai Theb. v. 4*, j$, 5C.5 Eurip. 
?bcni(U a$ 3. v. 744. ; ttauf. 1. 9. c 8. ; Wiiloftrat. I ma gin. L'x: c. 6. 

a Apollod. 1. 3. p. 155. 5 Eurip. PhxnifT a£t. 4. v. 1179, &c; Diod. I. 4- P* 
3C9. ; Paul'. 1 9- c. 8. 

o vF.fcbyl. Sept. ad Theb. t. 57, k $S. ; Apollod. L 3. p. t$4- \ Eurip. Phz- 
aiil ath 3; y. 244j & c « ••■•>••■• 4 • 
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fence of a town, at that tinuy confifted in making frequent 
fallies to try to force the camp of the befiegers, or at lcaft 
to intercept their convoys and ftarve them p . They had -fre- 
quent fights between the two parties *. 1^ is to this igno- 
rance in the art of attacking places, that we muft attribute 
the extraordinary length of certain fieges mentioned in anti<- 
quity. 

As that of Thebes would have held out a long time, the 
two brothers, -ffiteocles and Polynices, took the . resolution of 
terminating their quarrel by a fingle combat. They fought un* 
der the walls of the city, in the fight of both armies, and were 
jboth killed. 

Let us ftop here a moment to refle£k on the idea the an* 
ctents had of the love and refpefik which they thought due to 
their country. Nothing was more unjuft or more blameable 
than the proceedings of iEteocles againft his brother. Yet, of 
all thfc ancient authors who have had occafion to treat this fub- 
jeft, there is not one who has not judged Polynices unworthy 
the honours of fepulture, for having troubled the repofe of 
Jus country, and brought into the heart of it an army of (hun- 
gers'. 

The death of the two brothers did not put an end to the 
war. Crcon, uncle of the two princes, feizing on the fove- 
reign authority, animated the Thebans to revenge the death of 
their king. The fuccefs anfwered to their firmnefs and cou- 
rage. They made fo well a conduced aflault, that they over- 
threw their befiegers, forced their camp, and cut them in pieces. 
A-draftjis, fay tfcey, was the only one who efcaped from this to* 
fal defeat f . The advantage which the Thebans obtained on 
this occafion cpft them very dear ; and it is fince a proverb to 
fay, A Thehan % or Cadm^an viftory, to mean an adfcion wherp 
jhe conqueror was at Ieaft as ilj treated as the conquered c . 



P See Iliud. 1. 18. v, 50.9, &c. * See infra, p. 3*4. 

* jEtchyl. Sept. lu/Thcb. v. xoix, &c; Sophocl. in Antig. r. 104, £rc. ; £1*- 
rip in Phaenift v. 1180. 

f Pduf. I. 0. c. 9. 

* Herod, i. i. n, iC6.\ Dlod. 1. xr. p. 412, & 415.. ; Paef. 1, 9. c. 9. 5 re i"x 
Erafmus'i adi'gies, Cau'mca xi. c :»ria. 

T'n r 
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The firft war of Thebes was foon followed by a fecond, oc- 
cafioned by the barbarous proceedings of Creon. The Argives, 
in retiring, had left the country all covered with their dead. 
We know what ideas the ancients had with refpe£t to dead bo* 
dis that remained without fepulture. Adraftus then fent am* 
fcaffadors to Creon, to demand leave to bury his foldiers, 
Creon had the inhumanity to refufe it. Adraftus, penetrated 
with grief, implored the affiftance of the Athenians. They 
were then governed by Thefeus^ This prince, fenfible of the 
rights of religion and humanity, marched in perfon againft 
Thebes, and forced Creon to let Adraftus do the laft. honours 
to his foldiers. Some pretend, if was by means of having 
gained a battle 11 ; others, on the contrary, fay, it was by means 
of a truce*. This is even the firft treaty which is faid to 
have been made for taking away the dead'. We may fay on 
this fubjeft, that anciently to demand fitch a permifiion was to 
6wn being conquered. 

1 ihall not enter into a detail of the War which the children 
of tbofc princes, who had perifhed before Thebes, recommen- 
ced ten years after the firft. That event does not furnift 
any particular inftru&ion. I (hall only fay, that this expe* 
dition ended with the taking of Thebes, and that the con- 
querors deftroyed it entirely z e I haften to come* to the war 
of Troy. That enterprife, famous on many accounts, deferve* 
all our attention. The circumftances of it are moft proper 
to let us know how they then rn^de war in Greece and Afia 
Minor. 

No one is Ignorant that it was the rape of Helen which 
determined the Greeks to carry their arms before Troy. This 
outrage, to fpeak properly, ofcly interefted Menelaus and A- 
gamemnon : but thefe two brothers finding themfelves, at that 
time, the two moft powerful princes of Greece, engaged 



« Herod. 1. 7. n- *7. > Hbcrat. en com. Hden. p. 310.5 Pancg. p. 75- 5 Euri* 
pld. fuppl. Y. 591.; Apollod. 1. 3. p. 1 J 7.; Pauf. Li. c. 39. 
*Plut. in Thcf. p. 14. A. 
y Pbilocor. apud Plut. loco cit. 5 Plirj, 1. 7. feO. 57. p. 41 C, 



3 Apollod, 1. 3. p. if 9. 
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all the nation to efpoufe their quarrel*. Yet there had already 
been fome figns of animofity between the Greeks and Trojans* 
Tantalus, father of Pelopsi and great-great-grandfather of Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus, had carried away, or caufed to be de- 
ftroyed,, Ganymeie* great-uncle of Priam. Thus it may be 
faid, that Paris, great nephew of Ganymede, took away Helen 
by way of rcprifal, againft Menelaus great-great-grandfon of the 
raviflier of his great-uncle. It was not therefore difficult to re- 
prefent to the Greeks that attempt as an injury done to the 
whole nation. This motive determined thefe people to declare 
war againft the Trojans b . 

The preparatives were very long. There' elapfed about 
ten y^ars between the taking away of Helen and the de- 
parture of the Greeks. We ought not to be furprifed at 
it. There had not been attempted at that time fuch an 
enterprife in Greece. This is the firft time that the na- 
tion had leagued in a body to make war c . They would 
therefore affemble confiderable forces. Tbey muft more- 
over equip a fleet. We muft not therefore be furprifed, 
that the preparations for that armament lafted ten years. 
That time was employed to unite the forces of the diffe- 
rent princes of Greece, and to build twelve hundred (hips 
to tranfport their army. Let us. add, that the Greeks, go- 
ing into a very diftant country, had occafion to take many 
precautions. They ought not, in effeft, to expe& other re- 
sources in Afia, than thofe which they could procure by the 
fword d . The whple forces of Greece aflembled amounted 
to near a hundred thoufand men e : a fmall army, con£- 



* It was not by force nor few that the princes of Greece followed Agamem- 
noa and Menelaus before Troy, a* Thucydides pretends, I. i. p. 7. Homer 
fays theccMitrary very plainly, Iliad. I. i, v. 157, Bt 15S. See alfo Pauf. I. 3. 
c. 1*. ' 

to Herodotus, Li. unk ftwn ai» ancient tradition makes the fuhfc&s of hatred 
between the Greeks and Afiatics afcend much higher. But I eonfefe, that t find 
no celadon between the felts he alledges, and the motive of the expedition of the 
Greeks to Troy. 

c Thiicyd. 1. 1* p. j. d Ibid^ p. p. 

e I take the calculation of Thncydidcs, p. p> fee atfo MeririaC ad cpifr. 
Orid. t. a. p. 319. 
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dcring the number of kings and nations that were entered in* 
to that league*". 

The time which the Greeks had employed to prepare their 
armament, had given to the Trojans time to put themfelves irt 
a difpofition to give them a good reception* •Priam had raifed 
numerous forces, and was ftrengthened by the fuccours of the 
mod powerful princes of Afia* His national troops might 
have amounted to fifty thoufand men *. But fhcrfe of his al- 
lies were much more confiderable. As to the fortifications of 
Troy, they confided of an inelofure of walls, flanked with 
towers of wood h , and of rails before the gates '». It is very 
furprifing, that that city Was not edcompafled with a ditch. We 
fee Patroclus, after having repulfed the Trojans, after a fmart 
encounter, afcend immediately on to the walls of Tfoy fc ; an 
a£tion which the poet certainly would not have fappofed* if he 
had had to have leaped over the ditch, or at ledft he would 
have explained it. This fa& makes me alfo think, that the 
walls of Troy wefe only made of earth. We are, in effe&j 
obliged to give to thefe fort of works a good deal of dope, o* 
therwife all would fall down. It was then by favour of the 
flope that Patroclus fuddenly mounted the walls of Troy : 
for if it had been by the help of a ladder, Homer, who is fo 
exaft to give details, would not have omitted that circum- 
fiance 1 . 

After 



f Thueydidcs, iold. pretends that Greece could have furnifhed a greater num< 
ber of troops ; but the difficulty of fubfifting them was the caufe, fays he, that 
they did not carry a greater number. This reafon appears to me of no weight; 
J am pcrfuaded that the Greeks brought into th« field all the forces they could 
raife: and if their army was only an hundred thoufand, it was becaufe Greece 
could furnifh no more at that time. 

ft Iliad. 1. 8. v. $6%. 

We mould not mind the difcourfe of Agamemnon, Iliad. L x. v. titf, &c. 
where he advances, that if the Greeks were placed at table, ten and ten, and 
they took for each ten a Trojan for a cupbearer, there would be more tens than 
were wanted. This is an exaggeration that the poet puts in the mouth of Aga- 
memnon, to encourage the Q recks, and undervalue the Trojans. 

h Sec Virgil. Aneid. 1. a. v. 460, &c. 

i Iliad. 1. *. V. 153. 1. At. V. faj. 

'k Ibid. 1. 16 v. 701. 

1 The expreffioa Homer ufes to paint this action of Patroclus, fujffices, as 

far 
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After a long and difficult navigation, the Greeks landed 
at the promontory Sigeus. The defcent was not made with- 
out oppofitkm from the Trojans. They gave them a bloody 
combat. The Greeks were vi&orious. They made good their 
landing; eftabliftied themfelves on the £oaft$ formed their 
eamp, and entrenched themfelves *. 

I know not how to define the enterpriie of the Greeks againft 
Troy. They propofed to themfelves to take that city ; yet I 
fee no plan, no defign in their conduft. We do not find in 
the recital the ancients have made of that famous event, any 
eircumftance which chara&eriaes a fiege* We do not fee the 
Greeks form any difpofitions to approach the place, and ftill 
left to attack it. They do not open trenches; they do not 
make^ufe of the fap, nor even of the efcalade. As to ma- 
chines of war, Homer never fpeaks of any ; he, who, on o- 
ther occafipns, is fo full in treating of every thing that con. 
c^rns the art military. Laftly, it appears that the Greek* 
had not even taken the precaution of reconnoitring Troy. 
Chance alone had fliown to them the weak or flrong parts of 
the town °. 

It is equally difficult to difebver, in their operations before 
Troy, the blocade of a city. They did not draw lines of 
circumvallation ; they did not difpofe a body of troops round 
the place ; in a wor<], they did not make any of the manoeu- 
vres, or conduft any of the works proper and neceffary to fhut 
np the befieged in their walls. Troy was never inverted. The 
proof is, that, during the ten years the Greeks were encamped 
under its walls, we do not find that they ever wanted provi- 
fions. But farther, the foreign fuccours which came to the 
Trojans entered freely into the town. The camp of the Greeks 
was very diftant from it . The fpace was fo great, that the ar- 

far as I think, to prove the ienlimeot I advance. Ho fays* that this hero af- 

cended far irywnt ruxm- 

Let us ofefcrve further, that Homer, on another occafion, gives the name of 

miali to a fimple rampart of earth. Iliad. 1. ao. v. 14$. 
m Thuevd. 1. 1. p. 9. * See Iliad. 1. 6. v. 435* 

o Iliad. 1. 3* B. v. fit, &c. L 5. v. 791, & fajpm. See alio Strabo, U is* 

Vol. II. Yy mies 
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mics had more ground than was necefTary to range themfelves 
on both Gdes in the order of battle. Thus there is no mention 
in the Iliad, but of combats which the two parties engaged in 
daily. The Trojans advanced very far from their walls. The 
Greeks came out of their entrenchments, and went to meet 
them in the plain. It was then that they joined battle. Let 
us reprefent to ourfelves two armies, one encamped under the 
walls of a place, and the other entrenched at a great diftance, 
coming out reciprocally, and we (hall have a very juft idea of 
the poGtion of the Greeks and Trojans. We {hall very eafUy 
comprehend how Troy might refill for ten whole years the ef- 
forts of all Greece afiembled before its walls. The forces were 
nearly equal \ and fjiere had been, to fpeak properly, no at" 
tacks made by the Greeks* r l hey were at that time entirely 
ignorant of the art of forming lieges $ and if they became a* 
laft matters of Troy, it was only by means of a grofs ftrata- 
gem p , and which had not yet fueceeded but by a notorious 
treafon q . 

We muft then lay afide all ideas of a fiege ; it would be very 
improper to chara&erize fo the expedition of the Greeks before 
Troy. Thefe people, as we have juft feen, had then no notion 
of that part of war. Let us only examine their knowledge with 
refpeft to other obje&s of the military art. 

I begin by encampments ; and I fay, that that art was 
not unknown to the Greeks in the heroic times. The dif- 
poGtion of their camp before Troy appears in general well 
enough ordered. The circumference was confideraUe ; for 
it is faid, that not only the troops went into it, but they 
alfo (hut up there all their fleet. Thefe people at that 
time ufed to draw their {hips on land, when they knew 

P This is what we ought to think of the famous wooden horfe, and this is alfo 
the idea Homer has given us of it. OdyfT. 1. 4. v. 17a. 

In fain will fome writers, fcrcatly poftcrior to this poet, find in this circum- 
ft a nee the image of a machine of war proper to overturn the walls of a city. 
The filence of Homer on this hc?d confutes all their conjectures. See alfo Ban- 
nicr, explicat. des fabl. t. 7. p. 2 So. 

4 It appears plain enough to me, that /Eneas and Antenor betrayed their coun* 
x trv to the Greeks. See Dionyf. Halic. h x. p. 37.; Didryf. Crct. 1. 4. c. a*, j 
Pauf. 1. to, e. af. • N 
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that they were not to ufe them for fome time r . The ptomon* 
tory Sigeus, where the Greeks had landed, being found top 
narrow to range in front the twelve hundred {hips which com-i 
pofed their fleet, thej difpofed them into two lines. Their 
fliips which had been landed firft, were advanced towards th$ 
city, and made the firft rank. They put in the fecond thofe 
which came the laft. They almoft touched the fea r . 

The troops encamped in the interval formed by ihefe two 
lines c . In the centre, they left a large fquare for the futlers. 
They rendered juftice in the fame place. They alfo raifed 
there altars deftined to the worffup of the gods u . The army 
marched under different chiefs, of whom Agamemnon was 
the generaliffimo. Each chief had his quarter marked and 
diftinft *• Laftly, the camp of the Greeks was entrenched, as 
well to fecure their (hips from the attacks of the enemy, as 
not to be furprifed themfelves by the Trojans, who often 
came to infult them even to their very tents. Thefc en- 
trenchments confided in a rampart of earth, flanked from 
fpace to fpace with towers of wood *, The work was de- 
fended by. a large and deep ditch lined with palifadoes. They 
had there made' different ports, that the troops might go in and 
out eafily a . 

The army encamped under tents, or rather under bar- 
racks, fuch as Homer defcribes that of Achilles 8 . They 
kept an exa& guard. The Greeks not onlyufed to place 

r Sec fup ra> b. 4. ch, 4. p. 328. 

f Iliad. I. 14. V. 30, &c. L .p. v. 43, & 44. 

* Ibid. 1. 15. v. 65%. 

u- Ibid. 1. 1 x. v. 80s, &c. compare it witb L 8. v. aai, &c. 

* Iliad. 1. 8. v. a**, frc. 

y The proof that Homer meant only a rampart of earth, and wooden towers,. 
is, that tbe whole work was finifhed in a day, 1. 7. v. 4f j. 

Farther, we fee Sarpedon, on a certain occanon, forcing the Qrecian camp, 
cakes hold of one of the battlements of the wall in qucftion, and pulls it with 
all his ftrcogth. The battlement gave way to tbe ftrength. of the hero ; he pre- 
vailed by throwing down a part of the wall, in which be made a breach wide e« 
nough to receive many in front, 1. 11. v. 397, &c. 

Homer certainly would not have allowed of fuch a fiction, if the wall built by 
the Greeks had been of (tone work. , 

2 Iliad. 1. 7. ▼. 430", &c. 1. it. V. 36; 

* Ibid. 1. X4< v. 448, &c. The poet-o&en calls thefe barrack* houjts. Ibid. 
V. 47 «,&***. 

Yy a centi* 
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centinela, but even to eftahlifli advanced guards b . Hornet 
remarks the negleft of this precaution by the Trojans, as a 
fign of their want of difcipline c . They alfo ufed to light 
Up great fires during the night <*. They took that opportu, 
nity to fend their fpies tq examine the proceedings of the e» 
aemy e . 

We fee that the Greeks, in the heroic times, were armed 
nearly in trje fame manner as the grcateft part pf the people of 
antiquity. They had for Affenfive arms a club, a hatchet, a 
fword, arrows, a javelin, and a fling f , JL,et n$ add to thi* 
the pike, which they ufed in two different manners ; for fome- 
times they threw it at a diftance like a javelin 9, and fometime* 
they ufed it like a fword to fight near and hand to hand K U 
we refer to the writers of antiquity, it is from the Cretans that 
the Greeks had learned the ufc of arrows *, Thefe people were 
even faid to have invented the fword K It is not eafy to «• 
plain the manner fn which the Greeks carried this laft arm. 
As far as one can conje&ure, it was fufpended by a fort of 
belt which went over bpth their (houlders. This belt muft 
have been like a porter's fling j it was fattened by means of a 
bole which clafped before^ belpw the cuiraisJ. The fwor4 
refted againft the thigh *. 

The defenfive arms were the fhield, the cuirafs, the helmet, 
and bufldn-boots pf metal to guard the thighs ?. Herodotus 
pretends, that the Greeks had received from the Egyptians tbf 



b L. o. r. 6t* c £. I0 . y. 4X ^ & 4 , j. 

d L. 8. V. 0"tf*» e h. ro. v. 104, arc. 

f L. 13. v. jitf, $00.,. tftx. 1. 1$. v. 71 1. 1. 7. v. 141. 

The Greeks di4 not think much of the troops which ufed JHngs. Xtnotk: 
Cyrop. 1. 7. p. 149.; Q^Gurt. 1. 4. c. 14* p. *3». i.et us remark, that no* 
^ntr never gives one to his heroes. 

« Odyff. I 8. v. a 29. 

h Iliad. 1. a. B. v. $0. See Stfibo, 1. to. p. 688, 9c tf8ju 

i Diod. }. 5, p. 18*.; Piuf 1. 1. c. aj. 

* Diod. 1. J. p. 38*. ; Ifidor. origin. 1. 14. e. tf. 

* Iliad. 1. id*, v. ijy. 1. 4. v. 13a, & 133. ; Odyff.. 1. a. v. 3. ; Hefio^. Sept. 
JJercul. v. a a 1, &C. ; Virgil, ^neid. 1. 8. v. 450. 

m Iliad. 1. r. v. 190. 1. 5. v. $16. J Qdyfc J. p. ▼. 300. 1. n. y. 48.$ Virgil. 
iEneid. I. io. v. 780, Sec. 

a fevtfc. anriq. Jlorn. \. 4. c. §. 
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ihield and helmet °. In the beginning thefc arms were only 
made of the (kins of animals * ; they learned afterwards to 
make them of metal* 

I h*ve nothing to fay in particular of the ancient Greek hek 
met* ; hut it is not the fame with {hields. We fee immedi* 
ately that they were of aftonifliing fize» being almoft as high 
as a man q . But what I can no way comprehend, is the man- 
ner jn which the Greeks carried that arm in the time of the 
war of , Troy, and the ufe they could make of it. It appears 
very plain, that then they did not carry their fhield on their 
arms. It was fixed to their neck by a firing) and hung over 
the bread* When they ufed it in fight, they turned it on thpir 
left (boulder, and fupported it with their arm. To march they 
cad it upon their back, and then it hit againft their heeh r . I 
freely own, that I cannot conceive from this description how 
they could ufe this fhield* This ferm tauft have been of little 
ufe, and have caufed a great deal of trouble and inoonveniency 
on account of its immenfe fiase. How could a foldier fight? 
He was fcarce able to move. He could not have free mo* 
tion8. Befides, they loft the principal ufe of the fhield, which 
appears to me to have been particularly deftined to guard off 
the ftrokes whi$h threatened the hc*d, 



o L. 4. n. 180. 

By means, without doubt, of the different colonies which pafled (bcceflively 
into Greece, in the mod early times. We find, io effect, a great conformity be- 
tween the (hields of the Egyptians and thoft of the Greeks in the heroic times. 
See Bochart, Phaleg. L 4. c. 33. p. 334, Be 33J« 

Yet they have different traditions on this fubjdft in Greece. See Apollodor, 
1. x. p. 67, & 6*8.; Diod. 1. 5. p. 38a. ; Plin. 1. 7. fc&. 57. p. 415. 

P Their name even means it. The Latin word/a»/*«f, ftneld, comes from the 
Gf reek word r»«rs^ , which fignifies of {kin. The ancient (hields were aimofy 
always made of the (kin of an ox. 

Galea, behnet t comes from y<*& which means weaM, beeaufe the firft hel- 
mets were made of the (kin of that animal. See Euflath. ad Iliad. 1. 3. v. 33d. 
p. 411. lin. 8. 

<! Iliad. 1. 6, v. 117, 118. I. itf. v. 802. 1. 7. v. 119.; Tyrtaras, carm. xix. 
v. *3, &c. 5 Schol. ad. Iliad. 1. 1. v. 389. ; Bochart. Phaleg. 1. 4. c. 33. p. 334, 
& 335. i Feith. 1. 4. c. 8. § 4. Animadv. p. 78. • 

* Iliad. 1. 1. v. 388, 389. I. 5. v* 79$, 7971 &c. 1. xa. v. *94« I- M.v. 404, 
405. 1. 1 j. v. 479. 1. id", v. io(J. 1. 2,0. y. 461, 261, & 278. 1. *. v. 117. 1. xi. v. 
$44.; Herod. 1. 1. n. itj, 

We 
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Wc are ignorant in what time the Greeks gave over carrying 
their (hields in fo unnatural and difadvantageous a manner. 
We only know, that the Carians, a very warlike people, chan- 
ged this whimfical and grofs cuftom. They ihewed the 
Greeks to carry their (hield, put on the arm by means of lea- 
ther made in the form of handles, which they found out the 
art of fixing to them f . 

With refpe£t to helmets, it appears that they gave to them 
anciently a different form from that which was ufed in the war 
of Troy e . I (hall not ftop to give the particulars. I finilh 
by obferving, that, at that time, moil of the arms were made 
of copper. Cadmus was, fay they, the firft who introduced 
that knowledge into Greece". We know that the ancients had 
the art of hardening copper by tempering it x . As they were 
very ignorant in thefe early ages in tjbe art of working iron, 
that metal was employed for very few ufes. 

Plutarch obferves, with great reafon, that Homer reprefents* 
his heroes always well armed y . They did not rafhly ezpofe * 
their life. As to the foldiers, the officers paid great attention 
to vifiting their arms a . They took care alfo to make the troops 
eat before they led them to combat *. 

I do not think that the Greeks in the heroic times had any 
method, any rule to divide and diftribute into different bodies, 
the number of men which compofe an army. By the reports 
of fome hiftorians^ Mneftheus, who commanded the Atheni- 
ans before Troy, pafled for having firft found out the art of 
forming the troops into battalions and fquadrons b . But this 
faft appears to me very improbable. We do not fee in Ho- 
mer, tharthe Greeks then knew this praftice. This poet ne- 



f Herod. 1. i. n. 171.; Strabo, 1. 14. p. 976.5 Scholiaft. Thucyd. L 1. p. 6\ 
note 6, 

t Pauf. 1. 10. c. a 6. 

w Conon. narrat. 37. apui Phot. p. 445. ; Bocbart. Chan. 1. 1. c. 19. p. 487, 
& 488. See alfo fupra, b. a. felt. 1. chap. 4. p. ax8, & xxp. 

x See part 1. b,. a. chap. 4. p. 150. 

y In Pelopid. mi/. 

* iliad. 1. 14. v. 381, & 38*. 

9 See Feith. antiq Horn. L 4. p. 5x1. Animadvert*, p. 8i. 

fr See Mcurf. de regn. Atheii. 1. *. c. 8. 

ver 
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ver ufcs any term, to make us underftand fo much c . Neither 
do we find the different ranks of officers fpoken of by later 
writers; The perfonages whom Homer introduces on the fcehe, 
appear all equal in authority. I fay pothing of uniforms* 
That is an inftitution abfolutely modern. 

As to the manner of ranging the troops in battle, the Greeks* 
from the time of the war of Troy, had fome principles on this 
fubjeft. Neftor and Mneftheus are celebrated by Homer as 
two very experienced captains in the art of ranging an army 
in battle d . We find in the Iliad the model of two different 
difpofitions. In the firft, Neftor places the cavalry at the 
head, that is to fay, the chariots, in which confided what Ho- 
mer then called cavalry. The infantry was ranged in the rear 
of the chariots to fupport them. Neftor placed in the centre 
his word troops, to make thofe foldfers fight they had the leaft 
opinion of# The orders which the general gives to the ca-* 
valry, are to keep in their horfes, to march in good order, and 
without mixing or confounding the ranks. , He recommend* 
above all to the conductors of chariots, not to value themfelves 
for advancing before their comrades in charging the enemy 
firft «. 

On another occafion, on the contrary, we fee the infantry 
placed in the front; the cavalry fupporting them, by being 
placed in the rear of the battalions f . Homer gives us to un- 
derftand, by the model of thefe two difpofitions, that, at the 
war of Troy, the Greeks were inftru&ed enough in the ta&ic, 
to know that they ought to range the troops differently, ac- 
cording as the ground was more or lefs open. Thefe people, 
moreover, ufed to place their ranks very clofe*, taking care 
ncverthelefe to leave fpace enough between the files for the' 
chiefs to pals eafily h . 



c He never ufes but the vague and general word <pdxccy%* 

d Iliad. I. ». B. v. tfo, &c. 

e Ibid. I. 4. v. ap7, &c. See Feith. antiq. Horn. p. 51a. 

f L. 11. v. $t. s L: 13. v. 130, &c. 1. itf. v, azx, & aij. 

& Iliad, paflim. 
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Hotter reprefcnts to us the Greeks keeping a profound fi* 
knee to the moment they engaged, and the Trojans pufhing on 
giving great (houts K This pra£kice of giving great (bouts in 
going to battle, was ufed among many nations of antiquity K 
It ftill fubfifts in many countries. The Turks, and all the 
cafterrt people, give horrible flirieks the inftant they are going 
to the charge. 

It was a point of honour in thefc early times, to feize on the 
arms and the body of the conquered enemy. We find many 
examples of this way of thinking in, Homer*, and in other 
Greek writers m . Thus the firft care of the ancient heroes, 
when they perceived themfelves mortally wounded, was to re- 
commend thetnfelves to thofc in'whom they mod confided, not 
to leave their arms nor their body a prey to the enemy. The 
fear of being abandoned gare them the greateft uneafinefi* 
Sarpedon, on breathing his laft, appears to be folely taken up 
with this thought 9 . Night always put an end to the combat °i 
a cuftom which feems to have been generally obferved among 
the ancient nations. 

It would be difficult to reprefent even tolerably the ideas 
Homer had of a general a£tion. Although this poet makes 
frequent defcriptions, yet we can neither diftinguifh con- 
duct nor effeft. He prefents no plan, and ofFers no well- 
concerted or rational attack. Homer indeed fpeaks of the 
order of battle *j but we never fee the application. We do 
Hot fee the manner in which' the troops joined and fought. 
We do not fee the motion of the djfferent corps which com- 
pofe an army. We do not know whether the troops charged 
all at one time, or by divifions. No evolutions, no rational 
movements during the a&ion. Laftly, no manoeuvre nor 
any operation arifing from the genius of the general. The 
chiefs fought as much as the foldiers, and were more in 
the fray. They feem to have been bufied atwut nothing but 



i Iliad. 1. 3. v. a, & S 1. 4- ▼» 4*9t *c. 

k See Ftith. 1. 4. p. jid, & Animadvert p. 81. 1 Iliad, fajfim. 

» See Herod. 1. 7. n. 214, 8c a* 5- 1. 9- v. aa, & 23. 

n Iliad. 1. x6. v. 495, &c. 

• Fetch. 1. 4. p. 5ip, s*o> & Animadverf. p. 8a. P Supr*$ P* 3S9« 
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to fight themfelves. Their merit confifted Ids in being able 
||o command a troop well, than in killing a great number of 
enemies. Thus the battles defcribed in the Iliad only prefent 
us with combats hand to hand ; three or four perfonages on 
the one fide and the other, (brewing terror and overturning 
the whole army. Our Amadifes and our Rolandos coultf not 
have done more. 

BeGdes, how can we conceive thefe long converfations which 
very often two heroes, enemies to each other* have together on 
the field of battle, the moment in which the troops are 'mod 
eager for the combat q ? Thefe fa£b are entirely repugnant to 
the idea we now have of a general a&ion. Has Homer been 
direfted in his defcription of battles by what they pradtifed in 
the time of the war of Troy, or has he drawn it from pure 
imagination ? That is what I am ignorant of. 

There is often mention made of cavalry and horfe in the 
combats of the Iliad, yet we ought not to be deceived by 
this. By the term cavalry^ Homer did not underftand ca- 
valry fuch as we have at this time in our armies, nor fuch as 
the Greeks had in times pbfterior to the war of Troy. The 
word cavalry in this poet, only means chariots drawn com- 
monly by two horfes, and with two men in them. With re- 
lpeft to horfemeri, they had none in the Greek armies, nor a- 
mong thofe of the other nations of which Homer fpeaks, in 
the heroic ages. Not that the art of riding was then un- 
known in Greece. I do not prefume it. That knowledge 
had been brought there very anciently by the colonies which 
came from Egypt and Phcenicia, countries where riding was 
ufed* in the moft early times r . But the method of making 
ufe of horfemen in war, and the art of forming them into 
a* body of troops, was unknown to the Greeks in the heroic 
times. The only manner of ufing horfes at that time among 
tbefe people, was to put them to Chariots, whether to go to 



4 Sec Iliad. L tf. v<ii9j &c. 1. 13. v. 248. 1. *o. v. 177. One mi^htcite 
many other examples. 
r See part i'. b, $. 
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battle, or to go a journey f . This Is a fa& atteftcd by all the 
writers of antiquity '. 

It is aftoniihing to fee, that the Greeks, and many other 
nations, were fo long a time without knowing the ufe of ca- 
Talry. What ! did they not perceive the mconveniencies of 
armed chariots i Thefe machines occafioned great expence, as 
well for their conftru&ion as their maintenance. Befides, of 
the two men who were on each chariot, only one fought, the 
other conduced the horfes : of two men there was one then 
entirely loft. Befides, they had chariots drawn not only with 
three, but even with fpur horfes, for the fefvice of one (ingle 
perfon u : another lofs equally fenfible. Laftly, a ditch, a, 
gutter made by a flood, an hedge, the inequality of the earth* 
might render all this apparel and all this expence abfolute- 
ly ufelefe j inconveniencies to which cavalry are much left 
expofed. 

It was the little knowledge they had formerly of the military 
art which made them cdntinue fo long the ufe of chariots hi 
their armies. They did not then know how to take the ad- 
vantage of ground, nor to make war in an inclofed and irre* 
gular country. They commonly chofe to fight on a large and 
extenfive plain. Time and experience having made thefe peo- 
ple more knowing in the art of war, they perceived the difad- 
vantages of chariots. Then policed nations entirely left them 
off, and fubftituted cavalry ; but that reform was very late. 

It feems, in the heroic times, they uftd to barb the horfes 
deftined for the ufe of the charidts of war *. But I do not 
think, that they then knew the art of (hoeing them. Not 
any paffage in Homer gives us to underftand as much 7 v and 

it 



f See OdyfE 1. 3 v. 475, * 47*. 

t See Diod. 1. s- p. 346, & 367. ; Pollux, 1. r. fcgra. 141. 

« Iliad. 1. ». v. 185. 

x This is what may be eonjeltnred from ver. i$6 t 8c icf . of the fecon<! hook 
•f the Iliad, where Homer fays, that ibe plain jbone vtitb tie bri^htnefs tftbt Bra/t 
tubicb covered the men and borfet, 

T Euftathius, and after him Mad. Dacier, fay, that the horfes were (hod in the 
lime of the war of Troy. They ground their opinion oa vcrfes xyz, St 15$. of 

the 
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it is to be obfcrved, that Xenopbon, from whom we have a parti- 
cular treatife of the manner of feeding and managing horfes, 
does not fpeak of (hoeing *. If • in the time of Xenopbon they 
did not yet (hoe their horfes in Greece, it is a proof that this 
practice was not introduced there till long after the heroic ages. 
This fa& moreover ought npt to appeaf extraordinary. There 
are at this time many nations who do not ufe to (hoe their hor- 
fes*. 

The Greeks anciently had no military inftruments to foun4 
the charge, animate the troops, beat marches or retreats. There 
is rft> mention irfthe Iliad, of trumpets, of drums, nor of kettle- ' 
drums. Homer indeed fpeaks of the trumpet, but it is only by 
way of comparifon D ; and we (hould diftinguifli in this poet* 
what he fays of his own authority, from what he reports as an 
hiiiorian. As a poet, he often ufes companions drawn from 
cuftoms pofterior to the war of Troy. But as an hiftorian, Ho»« 
mer, a wife obferver of cuftoms, does not encroach upon the 
times; and it is for this reafon, that he does not give trumpets 
to the Greeks nor tq the Trojans. He fays only, that there wa* 
heard in the camp of the. laft, the found of flutes and of pipes c - 
Ic is then certain, that the Greeks, in the heroic times, had not 
yet the ufe of the trumpet, nor of any other military inftrument. 
.Thus it was, at that time, a very defirable quality, and a very 
neceflary one, in a commander, to have a ftrong and very loud 
voice. The talent of making yourfelf be underftood at a great 



the iecond book of the Iliad. Homer lays there, as they pretend, that the horfes 
Jjtrike the ground -with their brafs, x«Ax£ oVw'TSf. But Euftathius and Mad. Da- 
cier have not considered, that the particle tntluvrts relates to the nominative 
*•£•* and iwirut of verfes 150, & 151. The ienie then is, that the Greeks put 
the Trojans to flight by (hiking them, fays the poet, with the hiazen arms they 
had in their hands. Seethe remark of the fcholiaft on verfe 153. 

* Set alio les mem. de Trev. Janv. 1713. p. 171* , 

* Voyage de V. le Blanc, part ». p. 71, & 81 •{ Kzmpfer, hift. du Jap. t. 2. 
p. 197, & 298.; Lettr* edif. u 4. p. 143*; Tavernicr, t. x. 1. a. c. 5.; Hid. des 
voyages, t. 3. p. 18a. * 

. 1. *|. v. iio. * c Ibid. L 10. v. 13". 
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diftance, was formerly even fo eftimable, that Homer makes it 
a fubje& of praife for Menelaus d . 

Colours, an invention fo ufeful to condu& and rally the 
troops, were (equally unknown, in thefe ages, to the Greeks 
and to the Trojans. Homer never fpeaks of them ; and it would 
not have been fo, if their ufe had been at that time eftablifhed. 
They had not invented the pra&ice of giving to the troops a cer-; 
tain word by which the foldier^ of the fame party might know 
each other, and rally themfelves c ^ The furprifes wnich Ho- 
, mer and Virgil fo often fpeak of, are a proof of it. 

From all thefe fafts combined and compared together, it re- 
fults, that, at the time of the war of Troy, the military art was 
ftill in its infancy amonj* the Greeks. They had then no idea 
of the art of making war. The uniformity' which reigns in the 
operations and in the manoeuvres defcribed by Homer, prove it 
fufficiently. The Greeks did not even know the fecret of ftarv- 
|ng an enemy in a place, and of cutting them off from all com- 
munication from without f. Th$ art of making war confifted f 
"jn thefe rernote times, in furprifing a party, and contriving pro. 
perly an ambufcade *. We fee by many places if* the Iliad, 
ihat the Greeks had a high opinion of thefe fort of manoeuvres *. 
We will at prefent fay a word or two of their military difcipline. 

We do not clearly fee the cuftoms the Greeks anciently fol- 
lowed with regard to levying troops. Neftor indeed fays in the 



d He gives to this prince the epithet £«ij» ctyci$of % the proper fignification of 
which Is, ^hat M^n^aus bad a yejy proper voice (0 make hinpiclf under ft 00 d. 
^liad. t %. v. 408. 

I do not doubt, but the fenfe in which T take this epithet, will not appear juft 
to many perfonsl \t is commonly explained by valiant, intrepid ; hut why may 
not this epithet be taken literally ? Was it no$ at (hat time a very commendable 
quality in a commander to have a vofce capable of making himfelf be understood 
even in battle I ' 

e Plin. 1. 7. feci. 57. p. 416. fays indeed, Palamedes had invented all thefe 
methods. But the opinion o%PUny, who, on this article, has only collected dif- 
ferent traditions true or falfe, cannot balance the (Hence of Homer. 

f Sec fupra, p. 353. g Sec Iliad* i x8. v. s*3> & S»o, &c. 

h L. 1, v. a*7. I13. v. 177, &c. v " 
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Iliad, that he had been fent with Ulyfles, by Agamemnon, to 
riife foldiers all over Greece; but Homer does not explain him* 
felf about the means thefe two princes employed to do it K We 
only know that each family was obliged to fumifli a combatant* 
and that it was chance which decided who fhowld go k . They 
were not allowed to exempt themfelves. Thofe who refufed to 
be in arms, were condemned to a fine K It further appears, 
that the Greeks went very young to war m . 

It is certain, that in thefe remote ages the foldiers had no 
pay n . They ferved at their own expence and charges. The 
"only indemnity which they could hope for was their part of the 
booty; for then it was not permitted them to pillage for their 
fole ufe. They could not appropriate to themfelves any fpoil 
of the enemy. Every thing was brought with great exa&nefs to 
the common (lock. The divifion of them was made from time 
to time among the whole army, with the greateft exa&nefs pot- 
fible. The chiefs had a much larger (hare than the common 
foldiers*. 

I have had occafion to remark elfewhere, that the authority 
of the ancient kings of Greece was not defpotic. It was tem- 
pered by the concurrence of the people and the grandees of the 
ftate ?. We recognife the fame fpirit of government in the or- 
der and difcipline of the Greek armies. Agamemnon, although 
generaliffimo of the troops, had not an abfolute authority. He 
bad indeed the infpe£tion of all the chiefs, and of the whole ar- 
my. He commanded the troops on the day of aflibn, and then 
he had the power of life and death <• But in every thing elfe 

his 



1 Iliad. 1. 11. v. 7 6p % &c. 

It Ibid. 1. 24. v. 400. I L. 13. V. c"5o. 1. 13. v. »97. 

It may be conjectured from this laft pa&ge, that, at the time of the war of 
Troy, it was already fettled that they could be difpeofed with Horn fcrving, by 
prpviding a ma.n, or even a horfe that they were %o furnith. 

m IKad. pajfim. 

» See Suid. voce E* K*{#, &e. t. x. p. 74$.; Potter, Arcbxolog. I. 3. e. ». 
p. 43*. * ~ 

Feith. antiq. Horn. 1. 4. c, 16. p. 51 p. 

P Supra, b. 1. ch. 4. art. 7. 

9 Iliad. 1. x. v. 391, ^c. 
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his authority was very limited. The prince could decide no- 
thing by his own will. He was obliged to aflemble a council, 
and to follow the plurality of voices. The military discipline of 
the Greeks, in the heroic times, prefents a continual mixture of 
monarchy, of ariftocracy, and democracy. 

We may diftinguifli in Homer three forts of councils of war* 
The public and general council, where all the troops being af- 
fembled, each of the chiefs declared the fubjeft on which they 
were to deliberate. The fecond book of the Iliad offers an ex- 
ample of thefe public deliberations. Agamemnon, to found 
the difpofition of the Greeks, propofes to the whole army to re* 
Embark, and renpunce the projeft of taking Troy. In the ninth 
book, the prince makes fuch an aflembly of the troops, to re- 
prefent to them, that the only part that remains to be taken, is 
readily to regain Greece. It appears, moreover, that all the 
chiefs of the army indifferently had a right to aflemble the troops 

Jbr the council r . . . 

There reigned a very great liberty in thefe public councils. 
. Every one there might fay what he thought. Agamemnon 
bimfelf was obliged to bear even the higheft infults fpoke to hj s 
face without any refpeft. Achilles does not fpare him in the 
general aflembly which that young hero had convoked on ac- 
count of the plague which afflifted the Grecian camp. In that 
which is held in the ninth book of the Iliad, which I have juft 
now fpoke of, Diomede begins his difcourfe.to Agamemnon, 
by faying that he oppofes the fenfelefs advice given by that 
prince, and avails himfelf for that purpofe of the liberty allowed 
in public affemblies-, and afterwards he adds, indeed, Jupiter 
had given to Agamemnon a fceptre above all fceptres; but that 
that god at the faine time had refufed him ftrength and courage, 



Ariftolc in quoting this paffage, de repub. 1. 3. c. 14. *?<ls half a verfe which 
no longer appears in our copies. It makes Agamemnon fay, ,..,.. 

n«$ y*e w" '*»**•«• For * have t™" ovcr tbe r, f e "f J* * ** 



flH. 
r See IJiad. 1. i.v. $4. 
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whofc empire was ftill more grand and glorious. Diomede, 
laftly, finifhes his difeourfe by faying to that prince, that he wai 
mailer of his return if he pleafed, and that the roads were open 
to him f . 

The public and general council could not be aflembled on 
every occafion which prefented itfelf to deliberate on any pro- 
ceeding. They then held a particular council compofed of the 
chiefs of the army. They there determined what they fhould 
do in the prefent ci re um fiances ; fuch, for example, as that in 
which the Greks found themfelves in the tenth book of the Iliad, 
when they were befieged in their camp by the Trojans, Aga- 
memnon aflembles the chiefs of the army, and deliberates with 
■ them about the meafures they had to take in that critical fitua- 
tion. 

They had, laftly, the private council, which they held com- 
monly in Agamemnon's tent. They admitted there none but 
chiefs of confummate prudence and experience. The young 
ones were excluded from it c . It is to be remarked, that, in 
Homer, the deliberations of the Greeks are generally accompa- 
nied with a repaft. It was often even at table that they took 
the mod important refolutions u . 

We have a glimpfe in Homer, of fome figns of military pu- 
nifliments and recompences. Agamemnon, in giving his or- 
ders for the combat, in the fecond book of the Iliad, threatens 
to give as a prey to dogs and birds, all thofe who (hall be found 
in their (hips far from the fray *. 

With re(pe£fc to military rewards, they were proportioned to 
the groffnefs of thefe remote times. Agamemnon, to encou- 
rage Teucer, one of the principal chiefs of the army, promifes 
him, after the taking of Troy* that he (hall have for the price 
of his valour, either a tripod, or a chariot drawn by horfes, or, 
laftly, a woman, the poffeffion of whom (hall pleafe him 7 . We 



r Iliad, 1. 9. ▼• 3i> See, t ibid. !. 9. v. 89, 1. 1. v. 53. 

u See Feith. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 3°*. K V. 391. &c. 



y Iliad. 1. 8. v. »8p, &c. 
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fee likewlfe, that on certain occafions they rendered a particu- 
lar honour to heroes who fignalized themfelves by fome great 
exploit. This honour confided in giving them* at their feafts, 
a very large (hare of the viftuals z . 

Homer has not dire£Hy explained himfelf about the meafures 
the Greeks took to get provifions for their army* while they 
were before Troy. Thucydides fays, that they had fent into 
the Cherfonefus of Thrace, many detachments to fow corn and 
make the harveft a . This fentiment appears to me tery ill 
founded. It is not feen in the Iliad, that, from the moment 
the troops were affembled before Troy, they were ever fent from 
the camp ; it was by fea that the Greeks had their fubfiftenee. 
Homer makes it plain enough *>. From time to timej there ar- 
rived convoys, which, as far as one can prefume, came from 
the different ifles neighbouring on the Troades c . We know 
that the Greeks had taken care to make themfelves matters of 
them during the courfe of the expedition d . 

I finifli what I have to fay on the war of Troy by one laft re- 
mark. The defire of revenging the affront done to Menelaus, 
was the only motive which engaged the Greeks to carry their 
arms into Afia. The obje£t of making conquefts, and of ag- 
grandizing themfelves, had no fhare in that enterprife. On 
the contrary, Troy was fcarce taken, but the firft care of the 
Greeks was to return back, without taking any meafure to fe- 
cure the country they came to conquer. The advantage they 
jgained over the Trojans, was then literally, , and according to 
their proverb, a Cadmean vi&ory. For the fmall portion of 
booty which the Greeks had to divide, they gave an opportunity 
for the greateft vices and the greateft diforders being introduced 
into their country c . The long abfence of the greateft part of 
the princes of Greece, opened the doors to licence and irregula- 



2 Iliad. 1. 7. v. 321. 

* L,. i. p. 9. b Iliad. 1. 7. r. 4<*7» &c. I. 9. v. 71, &c. 

c Ibid. 1. 7. v. 467,, & 4«8. d Ibid. 1. 9. v. 3*8. 

' Strabo, 1. 3. p. a*3. 
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rities. Thus it was being a prey to fedjtiqns which forced the 
ancient inhabitants to leave their cpuntry f . Conftrained tQ 
go and look for new habitations, thefe wandering troops addict- 
ed themfelves to robbery and piracy. Thofe of the Trojans whp 
(urvived the deftru&ion of their country, embraced alfo the fame 
way Qf life «. The cqncourfe of all tbefe events produced a nur- 
fcry of pirates and rpbbers, whq di4 QQt ceafe for many ages t? 
defolate trade, and trouble the repofe of the feas a.Qd the conti* 
«ent^ 

Eighty year$ after the deftru&jpn of Troy, Greece ejperien* 
$«d a grand revolntian. It ws»% pecafioned by the different 
Uiovements which fh© defcende nt§ $f Hercules mad? to enter 
into the domiajops which beten§*d tq them. This entcrprife 
armed the Greeks againft each Qtb«r, and caufcd a long and 
feloedy war, the fuceefs of wjiich was various snQugh. They 
/ought many battles, and many combats *» Yet I fhalj pafs in 
filence the detail $f all thefe events. We can fcarce colled any 
ijnftru&ipH aboiit the objeft which now employs us. I (hall on* 
ly remark, th?t, according to fome writers, it wa$ at this time 
that the ufe of (he trumpet wag introduced infQ the Greek ar- 
mies *• 

J (hall fpeak of a cuftom of which the hiftory of thefe remote 
times furnimcs us with many examples. It is fe$n on many 
^cca.fions, when the armies, being in fight of each other, feem 
|p be coming to blows, that inftead of engaging, they referred 
fhe decifion of the war to the hazard of a (ingle combat. .They 
chofe on each fide a champion, and the event of their combat 
filled tlje fafc of the party they fuflajned. The army whofe 
champion had been conquered, retired without thinking of gi- 
ving battle) and the articles which v ad been agreed upon were 
executed very faithfully K It further appears, that this cuitom / 
Jiad place in fhc mod early tweSj >n4 among other people be* 
fides th« Greeks* 



f *f hacyd. .1. i. p. p. ; Plato 4c leg. 1. 3. p. S07. D. 

f Strabo, L'3. p. 1x3. £ Scefupra, b. 4. cb.4* 

I Sctfapra, b. 1. ch. 4- «*• *• * SuW. lwctK*$#t, t. i. p. 3<f*. 

I See fupra, b. 1. art. 4. p. 47i & 49. 
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In the third book of the Iliad, the Greeks and the Trojans 
being in fight of each other, and ready to engage, Heftor pro- 
mifes to determine the differences of the two nations, by a 
(ingle combat between Paris and Merjelaus. The conditions 
offered and accepted by both parties are, that the conqueror 
{hall take away Helen with all her riches, and the two armies 
ihall fcparate after the Greeks and the Trojans have entered into 
a firm and fincere alliance. 

Qn {he fubjeft of thefe fiqgle combats, let us make a reflec- 
tion, which prefents itfelf often in the reading of Homer. This 
poet defcribes many fingle cpmbats between heroes of the .firft 
yank. Yet there is no detail, no variety in thefe recitals. The 
combats which he paints only laft a moment, and are not dif« 
puted- The champions on both fides only give one blow, and 
that blow is always decifivo. He&or fights againft Achilles. 
Thefe two heroes are both covered with impenetrable arms. We 
expeft to fee the poet profit by this circumftance, to make the? 
combat laft feme time between thefe two very femous perfona. 
ges, whom he has introduced into his poem, He^pr^ never- 
thelefs, is laid upon the ground at the firft ftroke. Achilles 
pierces his throatt whi^h the armour had left uncovered*, 
Laftly, we muft obferve, that the heroes of Homer fcarce ever " 
lifed the fword. They cpmmonly ufed the pike and the javelin, 

Taffo, on the contrary, and the other modern poets, are ex- 
tremely various, and afford mspiy details uT their deferiptions of 
combats. Whence comes this difference* and why this barren- 
iiefe in Honker, whofe imagination in other refpe&s is fo rich 
and fruitful ? It is* becaufe in the heroic ages, and even in Ho- 
mer's time, ftrength decided every thing in combats. Dexte- 
rity went for nothing. They had not yet ftudieo) the art of 
fighting. The different exercifes which teach the way of hand* 
ling arms to. the greateft advantage, were not invented ; fen- 
cing, in ^ wojd, was riot then known. Homer* of confluence* 
Vanned ideas tp yary and particujarife his. combats. 
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After fo many details about the ftate of the military art in 
the ages we ate running over at prefent, if we (hould call & 
glance on the manner in which the conquerors ufed their ad* 
vantages, .we (hall be feized with horror at what Were then tne 
laws of war, and the fpirit of barbarity and cruelty which rtign- 
ed among all the different nations of whom Lhave had occafion 
to fpeak. Cities reduced to aflies, people maflacred in coldi 
blood, or reduced to 1 the moft cruel flavery, were the common 
confequences of vi&ory* They neither refpe£ted age, nor fex, 
nor birth. Sovereigns faw themfelves expofed to the moft cruel 
indignities. There were no fort of horrors, in a word, which 
the conquerors did not exercife. < 

The writers bf antiquity praife Sefoftfis for the moderation 
with which he treated the nations he had become matter of. He 
left, fay they, the princes whom he conquered on their thrones, 
contenting himfelf with impofing tributes in proportion to their 
power, on condition, neverthelefs,\that they themfelves (hould 
bring them into Egypt n . But in what manner did Sefoftris 
treat thefe princes, when they came each year, at the time ap- 
pointed, to. pay the tribute agreed upon ? Each time that the 
Egyptian monarch went to the temple on thefe occafions, or 
that he entered into his capital, they unloofed the horfes from 
his chariot, to put in their place the kings who came to do 
him homage . 

Adonibefec, who reigned in Paleftine about two ages af- 
ter Sefoftris , furnifhes us with an example (till more ftriking, 
of the excefles to which the conquerors carried themfelves in 
thefe barbarous and rude ages. He had defeated and taken fe- 
yenty other fovereigns of that country. It (hocks one to fee the 
manner in which he ufed his victories. He caufed to be cut off 
the extremities of the feet and hands of thofe unhappy princes, 
and reduced them to have no other nourishment than the frag- 
ments that were left, and which they were obliged to pick up 
from under the table 1 *. 



n Diod. 1. 1. p. «8. 

o Id. ibid. ; Lucan. Pharfid. 1. 10. v. 177.; PKn. J, 33. fiQ. 15. p. 614, 

9 Judg. c *. v. 7, 
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The laws of war were not Ids cruel among the Greeks* 
I (hall not fptak of the indignities exercifcd by Achilles on the 
body of He&or, although the whole army feemtd to take part 
in a proceeding fo low and inhumane q ;' nor (hall I iikewife 
take notice of the twelve Trojans facrificed by this hero on the 
grave of Patroclus r . We may think that he fuflfered bimfelf 
to be carried to that etcefs from an extravagant motive of 
vengeance. But when we read in Homer the taking leave of 
Andromache and He&or, we (hall fee- what were at that time 
the rights of the conqueror, and how he ufed thefe advanta- 
ges f . Death or flavery were the portion of the conquered na- 
tion. Nothing could fhield them from it. Sovereigns mafia- 
cred, their bodies caft out a prey to dogs and vultures, their 
children crufhed tQ death at the bread, queens following un* 
worthily in chains, were the common exceffes to which the 
conquerors abandoned themfelves c . They added outrage and 
humiliation to the rigours of captivity. Princefles were employ* 
ed in the mod vile offices. Heftor does not fcruple to fay to 
Andromache, that, if the Greeks became matters of Troy, flie 
would be condemned to go and draw water like the meaneft 
of flaves*. 

Hecuba complains in Euripides, that (he was chained like a 
dog at the gate of Agamemnon. And we cannot think, tbafc 
the fpirit of vengeance carried the Greeks to particular Cruek 
ties on the taking of Troy* Thefe exceffes were only too com- 
mon in the heroic ages. The Argives, under the conduft pt 
Alcmeon, having become mafters of Thebes, they deftroyed 
that city and utterly ruined it *• I could ftill cite other ei> 
amples ; but it is better to fpare the reader, and not dwell any 
longer on fads fo (hameful to humanity* 



°. Each foldier cam* to infult on the death of this hero, and each word was ac- 
companied with a ftrokc of the pike or jareKn. Iliad. 1. z%. v. 371, &c 

' Iliad. I. 13. v. 175. 
' f Ibid. 1. 6. v. 448. See alfo 1. 0. v. 587, &c 

t See Iliad. 1. ax. v. 6"x, &c; Virg. ^ncid. I. a. ▼. 550, fte. 

«* L. 6. r. 451. This was formerly the buiinefs of the lowed people. See Jo- 
ihoa, c p. v. a j. 

*Aj*Uod. i. *. p.i*fc 
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Laftly, we fee, and it is the lad trait ,by which I pretend 
to characterize the Greeks in the heroic times ; we fee, I fay, 
that thefe people had then the horrible cuftom of poifoning 
their arrows. Homer relates, that Ulyffes went purpofely to 
Ilus King of Ephyrus, to demand of him poifon to rub his 
darts. Ilus refufed to give him any, becaufe, fays the poet, 
he feared the gods. But, adds he, Ulyffes obtained it of ano- 
ther prince, fovereign of Taphos ?. It will perhaps be faid, 
that in all the wounds of which Homer had occafion to fpeak 9 
it is not feen that the effeft of poifon is mentioned there. I 
igree, that the poet does not tell us fo much. But I prefume 
he has affefted this filence out of refpeft and regard for his 
riatiofi. 



t Odyff 1. i. V. itfo. 
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B O O K VI. 

Of Manners and Cujioms. 

WE have nothing to fay, in this fecond part, of the 
manners of the Egyptians. I have reported under 
the firft epoch all that could relate to that object. I 
am fo much the more addi&ed to this opinion, as the manners 
of the Egyptians at that time were quite formed, and in that 
refpefk nothing is changed among thefe people.. The manners 
were always the fame in Egypt, as long as that nation fubfifted 
tinder the dominion of its natural kings. If, in the courfe of 
time, it appears, that they have introduced forae novelties, they 
fhould only be attributed to foreign nations, who fucceffively 
from Cambyfes have rendered themfelves mailers of Egypt. I 
{hall obferve the fame filence about the manners of Afia Major. 
I have already had more than once occafion to explain the mo- 
tives. We abfolutely lofe fight of thefe nations for a long 
fpace of time. They do not begin to appear in hiftory till to- 
wards the ages which make the objed of* the third part of this 
work. 

We have only then to confider, at this time, the manners of 
the inhabitants of Paldline, and thofe of fome nations of Afia 
Minor. I (hall afterwards fpeak of the Greeks ; and (hall exa- 
mine what were the manners and-xruftoms of that nation in the 
heroic ages, that is to fay, in the times under examination at 
prefent. 
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CHAP I. 

Of the Inhabitants of Faleftine. 

THERE has, at all times, been remarked a great relation 
between the manners of a nation and it's progrefs in the 
arts and fciences. The tafte for pomp, luxury, and magnifi- 
cence has always been the reigning vice of the eaftern people* 
I have {hewn elfewhere 3 , that, in the firft ages after the de- 
luge, the inhabitants of Paleftine had carried the arts and 
fciences to a great degree of perfe&ion. Thefe difcoveries foon 
furnifhed this people with many ways of gratifying the defire 
they had for luxury and effeminacy. This inclination hath al- 
ways been, if one may fay fo, increafing. This is feen from 
the manner in which Mofcs fpeaks, that in his time there miift 
have reigned great pomp and magnificence in the greateft 
part of the countries of Paleftine, The nations who inhabited' 
it at that time, wore gold rings, ear-rings, bracelets, and fine 
collars b . I have even obferved in the preceding book, that, a- 
mong all thefe different nations, it was their cuftom to go to 
war fet off with all their mod valuable and rich things c „ 
Laftly, luxury was carried fo far in thefe climates, that they a- 
dorned the camels deftined for the ufe of their fovereign, with 
ftuds, chains, and plates of gold d . 

Profane hiftorians agree in this point with the facred 
books. They teach us, that the art of ftaining (luffs purple, 
a colour fo fought aftcrty the ancients, that ft difputed the 
price with gold itfelf, was due to the inhabitants of Paleftine *. 
t have ftiewn elfewjiere, that this invention (hould be afcribe4 



a See part x. b. a, & b. 3. ; and fupra, b K a. fe&. i.e.*, &c, 

* Numb. c. 31. v. jo. L 

* Chap, x, p. 345. 

«* Judg c. 8, v.ix,^4 t %6. 

* «fcc jfupra, b,i. fca. i. c *, aft, 1. p. p$, a; 9^ 
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to the ages we are now running over f. It is alfo fufficient to 
open the poems of Homer, to be convinced, that, at the time 
of the war of Troy, the Phoenicians were able to fupply molt 
part of the known world with every thing that could con- 
tribute to fupport luxury, pomp, and effeminacy. 

Thefe fails prove fufficiently, what muft have been the man- 
pers and reigning inclinatipn* Qf the inhabitants of Paleftinc- 
JJut the particular detail pf their cuftoms *n4 manners is ab- 
folutely unknown p u$. J prefume, in general, that the man- 
ner in which the inhabitants of Paleftine lived, in the ages of 
which I now fpeakt were very like the manner of living wc 
have feen took place in that country in th^ mqft early ages *. 
We know, that the mannew mi C u fl»*p of the eaftero peo~ 
j>le change very Uttje» 

char n. 

Of the Peof>h of Afia Minor. 

THERE was much conformity, in the fame ages, between 
the manners of the intobitants of Palgftin* and thofc 
of the nations of Afia BCuw. We fee equally reign among 
both thefe people, great magnificence and effeminacy. We 
may judge by what Homer fays of the Trojans and their alliep. 
The manner in which he e*p*effes himfelf ph many occafions, 
(hews plain enough the indinttion anxjebaraaer of thefe na- 
tions. This poet even &n»Jhtt us, on this article, with foine 
details capable pf fatisfying onr curiofity. 

It appew, that thefe pepple were very curious is to their 
apartments. Homer tells us, that there were in Troy many 
very large, very fpacious, and magnificent palaces, That of 



f Sec fupra % loco aU 
% gee p*rt 1. 1>. «. c, i* 
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£Hato included a number of apartments which eofflpofed fo 
many feparate pavilions, yet contiguous and joined to each o- 
ther. There were fifty at the entrance of the court of his pa- 
lace* Thefe fifty pavilions wefe inhabited by the princes, fons 
of this monarch. They lodged there with their wives. At 
the bottom of the court, arid oppofite to the apartments I have 
jiift mentioned, were twelve other pavilions, for the fons* in- 
law Of Priam h . Heftor and Paris had each their particular 
palace independent of thefe * • 

I faid elfewhefe, that we are ignorant lit what the magnifi- 
cence of thefe palaces could con lift, on the fcore of architec- 
ture. We are not much better inftru&ed as to the interior de-' 
coratibh. We fee, in general, that the apartments of all thefe 
different palaces were wainfeotted with the fineft woods *, and 
ornamented with valuable moveables l 9 but of what fort, is not 
very well known. Homer farther fays* that there breathed in 
thefe apartments a perpetual ' odour of the mod exquifite and 
moft agreeable perfumes *. 

The Trojans were not left curious nor lefs voluptuous irt 
their drefs and habits. The Trojan ladies made great ufe 
of perfumes. They rubbed their bodies with odoriferous 
effences, and perfumed their habits ft . Their clothes were irt 
great number and very various °. Laftly, theif toilette requi* 
rgd much art and much time. We may be convinced of this, 
by reading the pi&ure Homer makes of Juno's p . For I am 
perfuaded that we ought to refer to the manners of the inhabi* 
tants of Afia Minor, All the descriptions which the poet makes 
of the drefles and toilettes of the goddeffes. He would proba- 
bly paint 9 on thefe occafions, what the women of his country 

; j» Iliad. L 6. V.*4», &c. 
! Ibid. 1. 6. v. 313, 3*7, 376. 
* Ibid. 1. *4- v. 19'. & 19*. 
i Ibid. 1. 6. v. x89. 1. *4- V, 19a. 
» Ibid. 1. 3. v. *8i. 1. 6. v. 488. 1. *4. V. 19 *• 
n Ibid. 1. 14. v. *7o, fcc. 1. 3. v. 381-; Odyff. I €. V. 7*. &*o. 
o Ibid. 1. 18. v. 409, & 401. 1. *i. v. 468* *c. 1. 14* v. 189. 
P Iliad. I. 14* V. X79, dec. 
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pra&ifed ; and, I think, that Homer was born and paffed hi* 
life in Afia Minor. 

We farther fee, in the heroic ages, it was the cuftom, in 
thefc climates, for the princefies to be fenred by a great number 
of female flaves q . By the by, they were the only fort of do* 
medics ever known in the eaft. 

. With refpeS to the private and particular life of princefies, 
Homer arid many cither writers of antiquity teach us, that, in 
the heroic ages, they employed themfelves in fewing, em- 
broidering, and, in a word, working different works in frames r . 
We, moreover, find among the people of Afia Minor the fame 
cufloms, with refpcft to the women, that I have faid, in the 
firfl. part, always took place in the eaft. TJie women had their 
feparate apartments f , and never appeared in public but when 
covered with a veil € . 

Luxury and effeminacy among the Trojans extended itfelf 
even to the men* They particularly took great care of their 
hair. Homer reprefents Paris entirely taken up with the care 
of drefiing his hair u . Turnus in Virgil is alfo reproached by 
•^Eneas for drefiing and perfuming his hair *. Thefe people 
did not content themfelves with having their hair in elegant 
order : they enriched it alfo with rings of gold and filver, which 
ferved to keep up the curls J . Laftly, we fee, that Homer al- 
ways gives to the Trojans, and to their allies, very rich and 
magnificent arms* The armour of Glaucus was of gold 2 - 
Nothing could equal the magnificence of the chariot which 



n Tfiad. I. tf. v. xfttf, 187, 37S, 381. 1. **. v. 44** '• *4» v. 301. 

* Ibid. 1. j. v. 125. 1. 6, V. 491. !. xx. v. 440. 1. 1. v. 31.; OdyffI 1. 7. ▼. jo$, 
S otf. ; Virgil. JEncid. 1. 7. v. 14. See alfo Ovid, nictam. pajjfim. 

f Iliad. I. 5. v. xsi, 8c x$x.\ Odyff J. 6. v. 15, &c. v. 50, 51. 

c Iliad, t. 3. v. 141, xx8, 4>9* 1* **• ▼•• 47«- 

«. Iliad. 1. 11. p. 385. 

The expreffion which Homer ufes on this occasion, fhews, that it was then the 
enftom among the people of Afia Minor, to divide their hair before, lb that 
they rile into a point, and they made them like two horns. Sec M, Dacier, 
Ci. p. 88. 

* Vibratos t*Mo ftrt9 % myrrhaque madenfeu JEnad. 1. 12. v. x 00. 
7 Iliad. 1. 17. ▼. j 1, Be 5*.; Plin. 1. 33. fe&. 4. p. 601. 

S Iliad. L 6. r.p$$, & *3«. 
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Rhefus ufed for war. His arms dazzled the eyes by the rich- 
nefc and the beauty of their work \ 

I have nothing to fay about the repafts and diverfions of thefe 
people. I (hall only remark, that Priam cpmplains, that his 
children pafled all the night in dancing and feafting. He par- 
ticularly reproaches them for making a great confumption of 
lambs and kids b . This circumftance fhaws, that they then 
looked upon the eating of fuch meats as too fenfual a delicacy* 
By examining the different treats fcattered in the poems of Ho- 
mer about the manners of the Trojans and their allies, it fol- 
lows, that, in the ^heroic times, there mud have been great lu- 
xury and effeminacy among the people of Afia Minor. 

In fpite of the magnificence and fenfuality which then reign- 
ed in thefe countries, yet we there perceive certain pra&ices 
Which (hould be looked upon like the reft of the cuftoms pri- 
mitively eftabtiihed among moft of the nations of antiquity. 
The fens of Priam thbmfelves drew the chariot from the ' 
coach-houfe, when it was to carry that monarch to thp Grecian 
camp. They put the horfes and the mules to it, and alfo 
packed up the coffer which contained the prefents defigned for 
the ranfomof the body of He&or c . We fee abfolutely the 
fame cuftom among the Phaeacians, a nation, according to 
Homer, ftill more addi&ed to luxury and magnificence than 
the Trojans *. The fons of Alcinous unloofed the mules of 
the Princefs Nauficaa their fifter, and carried the packets with 
which the chariot was loaded, into the palace of the king 
their father*. Yet Alcinous had a great number of do- 
medics. We even fee, that this was cuftomary on many oc- 
cafions c . 

I have already laid, that the princefles had. alfo women 
to ferve them. Yet they themfelves did many offices 
troublefome enough. Nauficaa goei to wafli her robes at 



a Iliad. !. to.>. 43S, &C. 

b Ibid. 1. 14. v. »6i, & x6s. * Il&L L a*, v. »5j, See. 

# See the rcafon why I place, the Phsacians among the nations of Afia, above, 
p. 84. note •. 

* Odyfl: L 7. y. 4, *C e 4*44. 1. «. v . tfp> * 7t . 
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the river with hqr women, and puts her hand* to the work 
herfelff. The women and the young ladies of Troy ufed. to 
do the feme *. The mixture of luxury and flmplicity, which 
we remark perpetually in the manners of the ancient nations, 
forms a contrail lingular enough. In thefe early times, they 
were very diftant from the ideas which we now have of the 
decency and decorums proper to rank, to fe*, and the quality 
of peYfoqs, 



chap, jn. . 

Of the Greeks* 

I Deferred to this time to fpeak of the manners and cuftoms 
of the Greeks, Thefe people, in effecl, only began very 
lately to form themfelves'into focieties, They lived in early 
times in fo brutal and favage a way, that hiftory has not deign* 
ed to take notice cf them, or give us details which would be 
ihameful to humanity. It was only towards the commence* 
snenf of the ages which employ us in this fecond part, that we 
can pereeiye any plan or principles in the manners of the 
Creeks. Homer fhall he o^r principal voucher for moil of the 
cuftoms of which I am going to fpeak. 

We muil not loqk for luxury aitf delicacy at the tables of 
the Greeks ip the heroic ages. 

Thefe people Hved then* a -very rude life, aAd, of confe* 
quence, a very frugal one. They only eat bull, ram, he^goat* 
and boar, I fay bull, ram, &c. becaufe Homer always givea 
us to underiland, that, at the tirrje of the w^r of Troy, the 
Greeks did not yet know the art of gelding animals*. In 
reading the description which this poet gives of the Grecian 
(calls, we imagine we are reading thofe modern relations, 
yrhere they (peak cf the repafts pf lavages. When the> 

f Ihfa. y. 9% Be pi. S Jliad. 1. %%. p. i$^ & 155. 
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Greeks prepared to eat* they knocked down a bull or cut 
the throat ,of a ram j they ikinned thefe animals, and cut 
them into many pieces, which they broiled immediately *. I 
fay broiled, becaufe in the heroic times they did not yet 
know the art of rcyafting meat*. Let us add, that it was 
kings and princes who then joiped themfelves not only in (his 
care, but alfo in killing and cutting them up l . A fort of po- 
piard which they always carried at their girdle, feryed them for 
9 knife m . ' 

Another conformity of the Greeks with the favages. They 
had neither fpoons, nor forks, nor table-cloths, nor napkins* 
I do not even fee, that tables were known to them. Laftly, 
for the laft trait of refemblance, thefe people, like the favages, 
eat prodigioyfly. It was to do honour to the principal guefts 9 
to give them v$ry large pieces of meat. Agamemnon gives A* 
jax the entire back of a bull *. When Sumeus receives Ulyf« 
fes, he prepares for that prince two young bogs °. 

With refpeft to game, poultry, and eggs, tbey are neve? 
mentioned in the feafts of Homer. They do not even ap* 
pear on the tables of Penelope's fuitprs, although the poet 
represents them abandoned to all forts of debaucheries and 
excefles *. It is the fame as to fruits and vegetables. Homer 
makes no mention of them p . As to fifli, the Greeks in the 
heroic ages greatly defpifed that fort of nourishment. Me- 



r See Iliad. 1. I. v. 459, &c. 1. 14. v. 6n 9 8ce. OdyfT. 1. 3. ▼. 448, &c. 
1. zo. v. xso, &c. 

k Sec Athcn.l. r. p. ix. B. ; Serv. ad JEneid. 1. 1. v. 710. 

It appears, that they alfo boiled certain pieces which they could not eaJHy 
broil. See Athen. ibid. p. *s. P, 

i Iliad. I. 9. v. 209, &c, 1. *4, v. t*i, ftc. 

» Iliad. I. 3. V. *7>> 17a. * Ibid. 1. 7. V. 3*1. 

© OdyfT. 1. 14. v. 74. &c. 

* The Greeks nevcithclefs foro dimes eat venifon, but only on very pref- 
ling occafions, and for waqt of other food. See Odyff. 1. 9. v. 155. 1. io t - 
v. 180, &c f 

P In all Homer's poems, onions are only ferved up once, and even that is on- 
ly to excite thirft. Iliad. 1. u. v. 619. 

With refpeft to fruits, they do not appear in any rcpaft. Yet the Greeks 
mu(l have cjten them in the heroic ages, fince tlicre were pear trees, apple-trees, 
and fig trees' in the garden of J«3er$es, QdyfT. i. 44, v. 339, &c. fuppofjng that 
(lit 24 ( .h buvk is Homer's. 

nelaus 
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Debus in the Odyfley exeufes himfdf from having eaten 
it, becaufe be was at that time reduced to the greateft ne- 
ceffity «. 

Wine was the common liquor of the Greeks ; women, and 
even young perfons drank it r , contrary to the cuftom of all the 
other nations of antiquity f . The cuftom was at the time of 
the war of Troy, that they brought this liquor mixed with a 
certain quantity of water* One of the firft preparations for a 
/eaft was, to begin with mixing wine and water together in 
large veflels, from whence they drew it to fill die cups to pre- 
fcnt it to the guefts '• For they only gave it by meafure, and* 
as far as one can judge, they were not allowed to drink as 
much as they pleafed tt . A circumftance which has always 
(truck me in the Grecian antiquity, is the afFe&ation with 
which almoft all the hiftorians name him who pafied for having 
firft found out the fecret of mixing water with wine *• They 
have even raifed a ftatue to him. Was this fo uncommon a dis- 
covery, and of a fpectes to attra£k the whole attention of poste- 
rity ? It plainly appears, that the Greeks attached to it a merit 
which does not ftrike us at prefent J . 

Thefe people, in the times I fpeak of, commonly made 
two meals a-day, one at noon, and the other at night *• 
The laft was always the largeft and moft considerable *• 
They ferved up the meat all cut, and each gueft had a por- 
tion marked out, which they prefented to him feparately b . 



« t. 4. v. 3*8, * jtfp. * Odyff. 1. *. v. 77. 

f jSee Arhen. 1. 10. p. 441. , 

r See Feith. antiq. Horn. 1. 3. c 1. p. 180, Sec. 

* See Iliad. 1. 4. v. 161, atf*. ; L 8. v. itfx.; Atfien. 1. e. p. iqx. - 

* Hygin. fab. a?4«; PUn. 1- 7* fc& 57. p. 4x5*9 Athen. 1. x. p. 38, St 45. 
Scholiaft. Scat, ad Theb. L t. v. 453. 

J We may perhaps find the motives of thefe eulogies from the quality of the 
Greek wines. Tbey are all lufcious, and drink ever fo little, they fly into the 
head, and are troubfefome. They have therefore thought they (hotild fliew fome 
acknowledgment to him who had found a way of taking from chefe wines their 
bad quality, by an exalt and proportioned mixture of water. For they observ- 
ed rules in it. They had certain wines which they diluted more or lefs accord- 
ing to their qualities. Homer gives us many examples of it. 

a See Feith. L 3. c. 3. * Ibid, p, »8p. 

b Uiad. 1. a. v. 431. 1. o. v. X17. 1. *4. v. o"ao*.; OdyfE L 14. V. 434* L «*•• 
v, 140. 1. ao. v. a8o, ; Athen. 1. 1. p. i». * 

The 
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The Greeks eat fitting in the heroic ages c , and not lying on 
couches, as was the cuftom afterwards. We prefume, that 
they did not then like to have above ten at the table*. It mufl 
be obfcrved, that the women did not eat with the men. Laft- 
ly, I (hall obfejrve, that the company drank to each other's 
health 6 . 

The drefs of the Greeks, in the times which now employ 
us, was fomething like to the people that I have fpoken of in 
the firft part of this work. 
# It confided for the men in a very long tunic, and in a cloak 
which they fattened with a clafp*. They tucked up the tunic 
by means of a belt, when they were to do any thing, to walk 
Or go to battle *. The ufe of linings mult not have been 
then known in Greece. I judge thus from th£ cuftom, the 
people then had of frequently waflung their clothes h . The 
manner in which they did it, deferves to be taken notice of. 
They cleaned their fluffs, by treading them with their feet in 
large ditches they had prepared for that purpofe K 

The Greeks, in the heroic ages, ufed flioes, but not con- 

^fently. They only ufed them when they went out k . We do 
not fee plainly what were the form of thefe flioes. The men 
alfo wore a' fort of bufkin made of neats hide 1 , which came 
to the calf of their leg. They had Ho fort of covering for their 
head ; their drefs in this refpeft confided in the beauty of their 
hair, which they wore very long m . Light-coloured was at that 
time mod efteemed n . Thofe who valued themfelves for drefs, 
fattened the curls of their hair with gold pins. Among the 

*> Athenians thefe pins were made in the form of the cicada. As 
to the beard, the Greeks in the heroic times let it grow p. 



c Athen. I. i. p. ri. F.; Feith. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 19$. 

<1 See Euftath. ad Iliad. 1. 1. v. ntf. 

e Feith. I. 3. c. 5. p. 30$, & 307.; Plut. t. i. p. 155. F. 

f See Feith. 1. 3. c. <?. 6 Iderti, ibid. p. 3x1. I. 4. c. 8. p. 464, 8c 4654 

* Feith. p. 348. i OdyfT. 1. 6. v.. 9 3. 

* Feith. 1. 3. c. 7. p. 331. I OdyfT 1. 14. v. %xj m 
m See Feith. 1. 3. c. 10. p f 349. a Ibid. p. 350. 
oThucyd. 1. 1. p. 4. D. 

» OdyfT. 1. 1*. v. 176. 1. 18. v. 17 j.; Diod. 1. 4. p. *$x. 
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It was the cuflom in thefe ages, not only for princes* but 
even for confiderable perfons, fuch as fathers of a family* 
judges, &c. to carry as a mark of diftin£Uon, a baton made in 
the form of a fceptre *. It is to be remarked, that Homer 
never fpeaks of crowns nor diadems. The Greeks did not 
know them in the heroic times. 

There had at that time reigned great luxury iri the men's 
drefe. This is the defcription that Homer makes of that of 
Ulyffes. This prince, fays he, was clothed in a very fine and 
very large purple cloak, which was fattened with a double clalp 
of gold. The cloak was embroidered on the fore-part. There 
was fecn, among other fubjefts, a dog holding a fawn ready to 
tear it to pieces. Thefe figures were in gold. Under the cloak 
Ulyffes had a tunic of exceeding fine (luff, the luftre of which 
Homer compares to that of the fun r . From hence it may be 
inferred, that the Greeks then wore cloths, into the tiffue of 
which they put gold and filver. 

There remains to us almofl the fame detail of the drefs of the 
women in thefe remote times. They had at that time long 
robes tied and fattened with clafps of gold f , among perfons of 
eafe and dittin&ion. Homer does not tell us in what confided 
the beauty of thefe dreffes. With refpe£t to the other orna- 
ments of the Greek ladies, in the heroic ages, they wore col- 
lars of gold, and bracelets of the fame metal, adorned with am- 
ber, and ear-rings with three drops *. We mutt add, that they 
then ufed painting to clear and heighten their complexion u . 
We mutt further obferve, that the women of diftin&ion never 
went abroad but when covered with a veil, or rather a fort of 
mourning-veil x , which they put over their robe, and fattened 
it with a clafp y . 

* Iliad. 1. *. v. 4*, & ***> **• i. *8. *• $*«, 8t S5t*» Ody(L I a. v. 37. L j. 
v. 41*- . 

r Odyfl*. 1. 19* ▼• **5» &<?• 
f IlUd. 1. f. V. 4*4, & 4»*. 
t OdylT. L 11. v. 3* J, & 1x5. 5 JEXha. var. hi$. 1. 1. c. 18. ; Pan£ L 9. c. 4s. 

P* T 9 *' * 

u Odyff. 1. 18. ▼. if 1, 191, X igi. 

x Ibid. 1. 1. ▼. 3J4- 

T Iliad. 1. 5- ▼. 4*4» & 4**« * 

But 
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Bit it tnrift be agreed, that (fee drefe of the* Greeks, as *ell 
for the men as for the women, was very imperfeft. Is it not 
aftonTfiiing, for example, that thefe people never knew neithfcfr 
"breeches, nor ftockings, nor drawers, nor pins, nor buckles* 
nor buttons, nor pockets ? They knew no more of caps not 
fcats. I have already (hewn, that the Greeks did not ufe to 
line tiheir clothes $ thus, for feat of being cold, they were obli- 
ged to have recourfe to their cloaks ** It is ftill more ftfanget 
that not being ignorant of the art of preparing flax, or making 
doth di 'it*, thtey ftould never think of making fhirts; and, 
In gehfcra!, 4inen was entirely unknown to them* It is for this 
rsafon that the uFe of the bath was fo familiar to the ancients. 
The invention of linfen, and the cuftom of bearing it habitually 
has introduced, in this refpe&, a remarkatfe change in out 
manners. 

1 hive flitch in the preceding books, that we Cannot fknn, 
in exa& and clear idea of the external form of the Greek 
hernia in the heroic times K The diftributioh atld the decora- 
tion of their apartments are not much better known tb tis. It 
only appears, that the lodgings* below were inhabited bjrthd 
men, and ihofe above by the women*. All thoftj apartments 
notwithibndmg muft have been very incommodious, fince thfe 
Greeks neither knew the ufe of chimneys, nor windows, nor a 
number of other inventions, t>f which we do not" at this tim6 
perceive all the merit, from having enjoyed them from our in- 
fancy. 

As to moveables, we can fpeak of them with a little more 
precision. The Greeks had' at that time two forts, the one fot 
Bfe and cottveniency, and the other for luxury and fhow. The 
firft confided in beds, chairs, tables, and coffers d : for thefe 
people, in the heroic times, neither had preffes, fide-boards, 
nor buffets* They did not ufe hangings. Let us now fpeak of 
the ufeful moveables. 

a See OdylT. L t+. v. 480, && 

» See Iliad. L 9. v $57. 1. ao. v. 118.; QdyfT. 1. 13. v. 73. 1. 14* V. $t$i 

b B. a. chap. 3. p. 113. c See Feith. L 3. c. 11. p. 3S3* 

4 OdylE I. 8. v. 4 »4. 4*S» 41*. 41*. 

• Vol. II. 3 C The 
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The Greek beds were compefgd of girth bottoms, orna- 
mented with quilts, coverlets, and probably with fome fort of 
bolfters ? . There do not appear to have been any pavilions or 
teftors, nor were curtains anciently ufed in Greece. Homer 
makes no mention of them. They undrefled when they went 
to bed f . Some paflages in the Iliad and the Odyffey may.give 
us room to think, that the Greeks,. at the time; of the war of 
Troy, ufed (heets *. But this fa& appear* to me fo much the 
more doubtful,, as that cuftom was unknown 10 all antiquity. 
We fee alfo, that, among princes and kings, the woods of the 
bed were ornamented with plates of gold and Giver, and pieces 
of ivory h . In the army, the Greeks lay upon flrins fpread up- 
on the ground* They covered themfelves with carpets, or other 
fluffs which ferved for blankets. They afterwards had coverlets 
put above all. 

The form which chairs had anciently in Greece, is. not well 
known to us. I prefume that they were entirely of wood, 
having a plain back without arms. Thefe chairs had al- 
ways a footftool, whether they were ufed in the apartments 
for converfation, or at the table for eating '. Among the 
great people, they covered them with (kins and purple fluffs k . 
The fame magnificence appeared on the wood of the chairs, as 
on the wood of the beds *. They were elegantly wrought 
with many ornaments m . Such were the principal ufeful 
moveables the Greeks had any knowledge of in the heroic 
times. 

Their moveables for luxury at that time confifted in beau- 
tiful tripods defigned only to ornament the apartment; for 
they made no other ufe of them n . Let us add to them 

citterns 



e See Feith. I. 3. c. 8. p. 334. * 

f Odyff. 1. 1. v- 437, &c. 

« Iliad. 1. 9. v. (J57.; OdyfT 1. 13. v. 73. 1. 14. v. 5x9, &c. 
hOdyff. La 3. v. 189, &C 
i Feith. 1. 3. c. is. p. 361. 

k Iliad. J. 9.V. $57, &c. 1. 10. v. IJS, «56. L-*4- V. 644, &*' 
* Feith. p. 197- 
m Ibid, p: 3*1. 

P See Iliad. I. p. r.* ix». I. x8.. v. 573, It 374. . • ' 

They 
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citterns ° and other precious vafes, for the material* 'and worfc*' 
manftiip. The Greeks in the heroic times had neither flames* 
not pi&tires *. It would be very difficult, not to fay mipoffible, 
to explain in what manner gold, filver, ivory, and perhaps am-r 
ber, were employed to decorate the mfide of the palaces of which 
Homer fpeaks q . We cannot even propofe conjectures upon 
this head. Let us therefore pafs to the cuftoms of civil life,: 
and fee, how the Greeks in the heroic ages conducted them- 
felves in fociety, what were at that time the amufernents, and, 
in a word, the manners of that nation. 

The polkenefe of thefe remote times confided in calling each 
perfon by his name r , to falute hint with the right hand, and tiff- 
embrace him f . They alfo held fome obliging diicourfe when 
they firft met l . One of the principal rules of civility Was^ 
when they received Jlrangers, to wait fome days before they a(k- 
ed the caufe and the motives of their journey u . It was alfo pa- 
lite formerly among the Greeks, to go firft even into their own 
houfe*. 

The men did not live habitually with the women. They; 
were almdft always (hut up in their apartments *. The man- 
ners of the Greeks favour too much of the little. intercourfe there 
was between the fexes. We (hall always be ihocked at the 
groflhefs and indecency of the difcourfe of Homer's princes and 
heroes. There is not one a&idn, even to their tefthnonies of 
efieem and consideration, which does not bear the impreffion of 
the barbarity which ftill reigned in Greece in the heroic ages- 
The beft manner, in effeft, of (hewing to any one how much 
they honoured and efteemed him, was to ferve him at table 



They then called Tripods^ large veflels made in a particular* manner, which I 
doubt whether we know at prefent. They gave them this name, as far as ap- 
pears, becaufe they were Supported by three feet, 
° lHad. 1. X3. v. 267, i68, & 270, P Sec fupraj book a. p. 171, 

* Odyfl*. 1. 4. v. 7*, &c. r Iliad- 1. »o. v. 68, & 69: 

f Fcith. 1. 3. c. 13/ * Ibid, . "Sec Iliad. 1. ov ▼. 175, & »7^. 

» Sec Ody£ 1. 1. r. x 1$. . V Sec Corn. Nepos, in praefat. p. 29I 

3 C a with 
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witk a large partioa of visuals, and always to pour out to bin* 
* bumper *, Such at this time ia the politeuefe of lavages \ 

The Greeks had two Ions of domefties, flavcs, and free peo* 
pie who ferved for the wages they gave then *• A number ofc 
thefe was fo far from being a charge to their mailers, that, on 
die contrary, they obtained a good deal of profit and advantage 
from diem. They ufed them to .keep their flocks, and to im^ 
prove their lands, the only riches they alraoft knew in tbefe re-* 
mote times. Moreover, it was not the cuftom of having do. 
medics folely for pomp and oftentation* We do not {be among-. 
the Greek princes neither porters, nor uibers, nor guards, nor 
jfcaftero of thf ceremonies, nor valets de ch^mbre, nor any other 
officers which filled the courts of die monarchs tn Egypt and> 
Afife In the field particularly the hem* of Homer ferved 
themfelves, as I bare already remarked j but in the city euftomr 
were very different, Neftor and Menelau6 were always ferved 
by officers c Mi their palaces* U waa the fame with, the lover* 
of Penelope. It is feen, that, on almoft all occafions, thefe 
princes were ferved by domefticsA Let us remark on this fub< 
je£k, that at that time it was the women or the girls who did 
for the men all the domeftfc offices, even thofe in which mode* 
5y and decency feero to be much tnterefted, It was the wo- 
men who conduced the men to bed, to the bath, who perfum*. 
ed them, 4rcfled and undrcfied them. c . l,et us farther fay, 
that with the Greeks, in the heroic times, as at this day among* 
the lavages, tbc women were charged with aknoft all the la* 



9 See Iliad. K 4, v. sir, &c. !. y. v. 3x1. 

* Moors de* fanvages, t. 1. p. 5x0. 

b Odyfi*. 1 1. v, 398. 1. 4. ▼. *J, *i©\ *I7, * 0*44. L if. ▼. 4I8. 1. 18. v. 3S6\ 
|cc. Kerod. 1. S.n. 137. * 

This fecoiid foet of domtftics, to fpefck properly, were only dairy ftmnts. 

* W\ l - 3- ▼• 33«» 3*9- 1.4. v. %iii% oV*8. Arc. 57,*8,*i 6, 117,6x1, *Ct 
d ihML I. 1. jr. ««f, no. 1. 16. v. m8, * *I3* L »*• v. 331, *c. I. 18. t. 75, 

txo.v. 153* 4cc. 

« Iliad. L 1. * 31, i. 14; v. #, 7. 1. 18. Vi j*o, $6o. ; Odyfl! 1. ,. v. 43d, &c 
U 3-^. 4*4. 1 4. V. 49- I io. ▼. 348, *c. 1 15. v. *3i 04. 1. 17, v . 88, &c. 1. i$>. 
v. 3*0. l. »o. v. 105, &c. v* 147, x$y, xp8. \ Athcn, I 1. p. to. £. Catwllw, 
?oem> 61. v. 1*0, * 
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borious works of the houfe. They made them grind the corn* 
bake the bread, fetch water, clean, the apartments, make the 
beds, Ught the fire f , &c. He little regard and refpefit for the 
fex has at all times chara£berifed barbarians. 

The Greeks, in the heroic ages, knew different forts of plea* 
fares and amufements. They had mufic, dancing, exercifes o£ 
the body, and the games' at quoit and .ball. Thefe people par- 
ticularly had a great regard for mufic. They had on this arti- 
cle very different ideas from thofe which we have at this time. 
That art is only looked upon by ua as a mere amufement. The 
Greeks considered mufic with a much more feriousand attentive 
eye. They were thoroughly perfuaded that it not only ferved 
to exhilarate the fpirks, but even contributed greatly to form 
the heart. , I fhal> content myfelf, among many examples of 
this way of thinking, to quote one of the moft rcmarftaMe. 
Homer feys, that Agamemnon, or* going for Troy, had left 
with the Queen his wife* amufician charged with the care of 
the eondu& of that princeft. Egyfthus, adds he, could not 
triumph over Clytcmneftra till after he had caufed to be deftroy*. 
ed the mufician whofe mftru&ion kept that princefs in the pad* 
of virtue*. It was in confequence of thefe ideas, and the ef- 
feSsof mufic, that it attrafted the principal attention of the 
ancient legislators* This art had, in, the opinion of many peo* 
pie, an intimate relation and connexion with, manners. The 
fa£t is too. well known to be infified upon. 

It appears, that, ia the heroic times, the lyre waa preferred 
to the flute. On all occafiona where Homer has ocoafion to 
introduce mufici he only fpcaks of the lyre. Some ppetend 
that at that time the ftrings of th» infoument were made of 
lint. They ground this opinion on a paflage m,the Hiad, 
which feems to indicate it K But iefides that the terms which 
the poet ufes are fufccptible of an explication which may equally 



f Id. ibid.; Herod. I. S. if. 137.- 
* SchoL ad Iliad. 1. .18. V. $7Q- 



ftOd)tini.3.v. **7, &c 
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agree with firings of tharm, we fee by other paffages, that they 
were known at that time 1 . Farther, what found could be 
drawn from a flaxen firing ? Be this as it will, we muft obferve 
further, that the lyre was only ufed anciently to accompany the 
voice. We do not fee in Homer, any perfon playing on that 
inftrument without finging. They never touched it alone. The 
fubjeds of their fongs were always fome pieces taken from my- 
thology or hiftory. The time of repaft was commonly that in 
which they chofe to hear muficj that is to fay, a finger joined 
his voice with the lyre. For Homer never introduces but one 
mufician on thefe occafions. They were ignorant then of the 
art of multiplying inftruments, and of making many play toge- 
ther to produce an agreeable harmony; an art which, I think, 
was unknown to all the nations of antiquity k . 

I (hall not make any reflexion on the dances which might 
Have been anciently ufed among the Greeks, nor on the diffe- 
rent cxercifes which made the favourite pleafure of that nation: 
We have fo much written about all thefe obje&s, and they are 
ib familiar to us, that I think I (hall be excufed from fpeaking 
of them. No one is ignorant that all thefe inftitutions tended 
to make the body more ftrong and a&ive. I moreover doubt, 
notwithftanding the teftimpny of a number of authors, that, at 
the age of the war of Troy, they had in Greece fpeQacles regu- 
lated and fixed at a certain time, and at a certain place, that is 
to fay, games which they celebrated regularly, fuch as were af- 
terwards the Olympic, the Pythian, Nemean games, &c. Ho- 
mer does not give us to underftand fo much. We only colle£t 
from the reading of his poems, that the cuftom then eftablifhed 
was to celebrate games on certain occafions, where they di- 
ftributed prizes of a confiderable value to the conquerors K 
This circumftance (hews at firft fight an eflentitf difference in 



i Odyff. 1. as. v. 40$, &c. 

k Sec les mem. de Trev. OAobre i7»j, p. 1774, &c, . 

\ See Iliad. 1. 9. v. 1x3, &c. 1. 13. v. 159. 
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the recompenfes, the principal otye&s of the combatants. 
Thofe who carried away the victory in the Olympic* Pythian* 
Ifthmian, Nemean games, had only a crown made pf the bra*i- ' 
ches of olive, laurel, pine, am, &c. Glory was then the only 
motive that animated the combatants, and not lucre and cupidi- 
ty. Thefe motives, on the contrary, anight enter moftly into 
the games fpoken of by Homer, where the prizes confifted in 
flaves, horfes, arms, oxen, precious vafes, Aims of gold and 
filver, &c. Laftly,.the Olympic games, Pythian* ,&c were 
celebrated at certain epochas, and cdnftantly at the fame places ; 
but it does not appear by any pafiage of Homer, that, at. the 
time of the war of Troy, there was any thing fixed or regulated 
about the time or place where they mould, celejbrate, the game* 
he defcribes. "We may neverthelefs reconcile all thefe fails, by 
faying, that the confecrated games of Greece eftabliftied very 
anciently had ceafed from being celebrated for a long time; an 
interruption which hiftory furnLfhes us with many examples 
of m . It is not then furprifing that Homer has faid nothing of 
their celebration. But as this point of criticifm. would require 
a pretty long difeuflion, and befides would be of very little ufe, 
1 do not think I fhould engage in it. ;-,.;.. 

It now only remains to give a general glance on:; the man- 
ners of the Greeks in the heroic ages; that is to lay,- on their 
manner of thinking and a&ing. We may already have judg- 
ed, by all that I have faid, to what a degree thefe. people 
were at that time barbarous and ignorant. The ferocity of 
their manners anfwered to the groflhefs of their minds. They 
had neither morals nor principles. The law of the, ftrongeft 
was almoft the only one which they acknowledged. This an- 
archy forced the Greeks at that time to travel always armed, » 
and to be perpetually in a ftate of defence n . In the defcrip- 
tion of the (hield of Achilles, Homer represents the young men 
dancing with their fwords on °. 



» Sec lc journal des fcavans, Fevr. 17*1, p. xti, &c. 

* 1 hucyd. 1. 1. p. 4. C.j Arift. dc rcpob. 1. 1. c. 8. t. *. p. 3*7. B. 

o Iliad. 1. 18. v. $97, & 598. 
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They found then, in rhcfe ancient times, neither repo'fe not 
fecurity in Greece. Robbery and licentioufnefs reigned every 
where *. It was for this -reefcn that ftrength of body and ecu* 
rage in battle were formerly the raoft (hiatng qualities which 
thefe people knew *• Wifikrni f juftke, probity, moft part of 
the moral virtues, in a word, had not even names in the anci- 
ent language of the Greeks, as they foil have not amoag the 
£tvages in America r . I dare not even affirm, that there was 
then in the Greek language a term which even c*preffed the ge- 
neral idea of virtue f . 

Pojjtcnefe was never introduced into a country but by means 
of letters. The moft brutal vices and raoft prejudicial to hiu 
inanity are the portion of grofs and ignorant nations. Phi- 
lofophy had not yet enlightened Greece at the time of the wa* 
of Troy. Thus the condu& of its inhabitants, at that time, 
prefents to us a moft difmai and hideotis pifture. The hiftory 
of the heroic ages only affords ufurpations, murders, and un- 
heard-of crimes. It was at this epocha that all thofe famous 
criminals appeared, whofe names have corfte down to us. There 
we fee Hiefeus, Atreus, Eteocles, Alcmeon, Oreftes, Eryphile> 
Phaedra, and Clytemneftra. Almoft all the princes who went 
before Troy, were betrayfcd by their wives. The kingdom of 
Mycenae alone prefents the moft fignal cataftropbes. The fcene 
each moment is imbrued with blood. The hiftory of Pdops and 
his dependents is a continued feries of crimes and horrors c . la 



P See/fyr*, b. 4* P* |t|. * See FekK. 1. 1 4. c 7. p. *$*. . 

r See la Condamine, relat. lie la riviere des Amazones, p. 54, 5 j. 

f The word Sprn fo often ufed In Homer, is vifiWy derived from «g*£, 
Mar$ % Jjgkt, and only fignified originally bravery, or -varMte virtue. 

If afterwards the word metrn, has been ufed, to Agnify virtue in general, it 
is becaufe for a long time the Creeks knew no other Virtue but Valour, which, 
even an the brighttu ages of that oatfetit was always* regarded as virtue by exy 
ccllence. 

I think we may lay as much of the word ro?&, Uriflom, which we alfo meet 
with in Homer. This term only means, with die poet, Jkitl and addrefs in ths* 
mechanic aits. 

c 8cefipra 9 b. s. p. 37. 
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a word, the heroic ages are the times the moft fruitful in in- 
cefis x and parricides fpoken of in hiftory u . 

After thefe reflexions, it will, I think, be vetfy lumeceffary 
to ftop to prove how much the praifes which certain authors 
have thought to heap on the heroic times, are falfe and un 
reafonable. We may very well apply to thefe ages fo boafted 
of, all that I have faid of thofe which made the objed of the 
firft part of this work. The Greeks were at that time as ig- 
norant, and, of confequence, as vitious as the people there 
fpoken of could be. There pafled many ages before the great- 
eft pai£ of the univerfc came out of that fatal ignorance, of 
which the moft (hameful vices and exceffes were the unavpid- 
aMe-confequence. 

«• Pauf. L 2. <:. *p. p. in* 
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DI SSERTATION I. 



On the Names and Figures rf the Conftellations. 

I HAVE (hewn, in treating the hiftory of aftrmomy, that, 
in the earlieft times, they had contrived to diftinguifh the 
ftars more eafily, to reduce many of .them under one and 
the fame group. I faid alfo, that, from that time, they had 
given certain names to thefe different colle&ions which we now 
defign by the word conftellation. The origin of thefe figures 
and of thefe names is, of all the queftions that offer them- 
felves about the origin of ancient pra&ices, not only one of 
the moft curious, but, at the fame time, the mod obfeure and 
impenetrable. The different fyftems which they have invent- 
ed to give a reafon for fo whimfical a cuftom, prove plainly 
the difficulty of the fubje£t I have undertaken to treat of. It 
is fo much the more difagreeable, as there now remain no mo. 
numents of the progrefs of aftronomy in the firft ages. We 
cannot therefore hope ever fully to fatisfy the curiofity about a 
cuftom, the motives of which are very obfcurely offered to the 
lights of reafon. Let us endeavour neverthelefs to propofe 
lbmc conjedfcures. There are three queftions prefented to us to 
be examined. 

i. If the names we at this time give to the conftellations can 
{hew us thofe given to them originally ? 

2. Why they have employed preferably the names of certain 
obje&s to defign the conftellations ? 

3. What could have been the motive which dire&ed the ap- 
plication of the names of thefe obje&s to certain conftella- 
tions ? 

I 
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I fhall alfo try to trace the origin of fome "whirafical 
^xpreffions which they ftill ufc in the language of aftro* 
nomy. 

If we refer to the greateft part of the authors who have bu- 
fied themfelves to this time about the queftion which at pre- 
fent employs us, it is in the moft early antiquity that we muft 
look for the origin of the names and figures aftronomers have 
made ufe of to defign the confteHations. I am far from adopt- 
ing this fentiment. Thefe inftitutions do not appear to me lb 
be the work of the firft obfervators. On the contrary, every 
thing leads us to think that the primitive denominations have 
been altered, and that the Greeks have probably introduced 
this change. Thefe are the names which they have thought 
proper to give to the confteHations which they retained 5 
but thefe names moft certainly are not of the firft ages of aftro- 
nomy ». It is true, at this time, the Arabians, the Moguls, 
the Tartars, and almoft all the people of the eaft, defign the 
figns of the zodiac by the fame names with us. But we know 
that all thefe nations, except the Chinefe, adopted the aftrono- 
my of the Greeks b . Thefe people had carried them into A- 
rabia and Perfia, from whence they had pafied into Mogul 
and Tartary. It is not then furprifing to find in thefe coun- 
tries the Greek confteHations. This conformity proves nothing 
for the antiquity of thefe names *. 

But, 



a Thefe names for the moft part are pofterior to the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts 

b See Weidler, hift. aftronora. c. 8. p. zo$, & c. 10. p. 244, 145. 

M. Hyde affirms it pofitively of the figns of the zodiac in his commentary on 
the t*b*e of UUig-Bcgh, p. 4. , 

• What I f-y hereof the Greek aftronomy ' s being received among the Ara- 
bians and the other people of the eaft, will at firft fight appear co.>tr4di<»ory 
to what I have faid in the firft part, p. 1x4. This contradiction, notwithstand- 
ing, is only apparent. The Arabians, and the other people of the eaft, had 
certainly thtir notions of aftronomy before the time they frequented the 
Greeks; but, according to all appearances, their knowledge was not very per- 
fect. The conqnefts of Alexander in Upper Afia, and the empire which after 
his death the Scleucidac efbbliihed in thefe countries, brought on a very great 
commerce between the Greeks and the Afiatics. Aftronomy had then made a 
very great progrefs in Greece. The Arabians, and the other nations of whom 

3D* we 
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But, fay they, the Greeks did not invent aftronomy: they 
teamed it from the Chaldeans, the Phoenicians, *nd the Egyp" 
tians $ it may be prefumed, that they would have retained the 
names and figures which thefe people had given to conftella- 
tions ; and thus the tradition of the primitive cuftoms would 
have been tranfmifted to «s* This ohjeQion is not difficult to 
be anfwered. 

Although the Greeks were mconteitibly indebted for the 
greateft part of their aftronomical knowledge, to the Chal« 
deans, the Phoenicians, and the Egyptians, they had neverthc- 
lefs ftrangely altered the fymbols by which tbefe people had 
defigned the conciliations. The Greeks had fanned a parti- 
cular zodiac. The names by which they defigned the ampl- 
iations, were not thofe made ufe of by the ancient nations. 
Let us hear what the authors of antiquity have faid on this 
fubjeft. 

Firmicus fays pofitively, that the fphere of the Barbarians, 
that is tp fay, the people of Egypt and Chaldea, was entirely 
different from that of the Greeks and the Romans. Many 
other writers fpeak alfo of the difference there was between 
the Greek and tl^e Egyptian zodiac, The names of the con- 
fteLations, among thefe two nations, had no "rcfemblance c . 
In the Egyptian fphere they neither knew the name nor the fi- 
gure of the Dragon^ of Cepheus % of Andromeda* &c« The 
Egyptians had given to that collection of ftars which compofed 
thefe conftellations among the Greeks, other figures and other 
names d . It is the fame with the Chaldeans e . The eaftem 
people had never known Gemipi (Caftor and Pollux), which 



We hare juft fpoke, profited by thefe difcoveries, and, in confequencc, adopted 
the terms and the figures received in the Greek aftronomy. 

« See Salmaf. de ann. climalt. p. 594. 

d Achill. T>t. ifag. c. 30. Sec alfo Plot, de Ifide 9c Ofiride, p. 539* 

* Achill. Tat. loco cit. 

All that we have here faid from the ancients about the difference there was be- 
tween the fphere of the Greeks and that of the ancient nations, (hould be under- 
ftood with fome reftriltion. We will explain a little after the fenfe in which vtt 
tojak thefe words &ould be takcfl. 
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the Greeks had made tbe third fign of the zodiac f. In effeft, 
there now remain to us almolr, none of the names which the 
firft inhabitants of Arabia originally gave to the conftellations ; 
but; from the little which is preferved, we fee that they muft 
have been different from thofe by which we defign them at 
this time «... After thefe fa&s, it remains to examifie, what 
could have been the primitive cuftom, and for what reafon the 
conftellations have been defigned among all people by denomi- 
nations fo whimfical, and fo remote irom the figure which they 
have in the heavens. 

Do not the ftars prefent themfelves with the fame arrange- 
ment to all. eyes? Is not their difpofition the fame for all cli- 
mates ? Yes, without doubt. But in all climates they have not 
looked upon them with the fame eyes ; I mean, that all the 
people have not obferved a uniform plan to group the ftars, 
the forms under which they have reduced thefe ftars hav- 
ing been very different, the number and form 6f the con- 
ftellations, of confequence, muft have varied in each country. 
It is for this reafon that the Indians reckon in the zodiac twen- 
ty-feven conftellations, and the Chinefe twenty-eight h . There 
are even among thefe laft conftellations which are only com- 
pofed of one ftar *. 

If we remark a great variety in the number, and in the form 
of tbe conftellations among the different people of this uni- 
verfe, it is not lefc perceptible in the names by which they 
have thought proper to defign them. If we run over all the 
pations, even the raoft favage ones, we (hall fee that they knew 
fome conftellations, and that they have given names to them, 
which are all relative to certain fenfible obje&s. Yet nothing 
is lefs uniform than the objeds to which each nation has re- 
fembled the conftellations. Whence comes the agreement of 
fo many nations, who certainly have had no commerce with 
each other, to defign the conftellations by denominations which 

f Herodotus affirms it of the Egyptians, 1. z. o. 43. See alfo Hyde, hi(r. 
relig. vet. Perfar. c. 3a. p. 391. 

S See Hy4e. 10 tab. Ulugh-Begh. 

h See les obfcrvaC. math, aftron. &c. faites aox lades & a la Chine, publiees, 
par le P. Souciet. t. 1. p. 243. 

• The firft conftelUtion of the Chinefe zodiac, called K':o $ vrtjjch means a 
$#m , is pnly compofcd of one ftar. 

have 
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have no relation with their arrangement in the heavens ? How 
could it have happened, that they (hould all be united in a 
pra&ice fo much the more extraordinary, as it is kfs natural ? 
Before wc enter into any difcuflion, I think it is proper to di- 
flinguifti the times. 

We have here two obje&s to confider ; the names which 
they had given primitively to the conftellatioris, . and thofe by 
which we defign tbem at prefent. The origin of thefe laft is 
very ancient. But I have already faid, that we ftiould not at- 
tribute their invention to the firft ages of aftronomy. Thefe 
4enominartions have not relation enough with the apparent dif- 
pofition erf the greateft number of ftars. I cannot perfuade 
xnyfelf, that the firft men can be faid to have feen in the col- 
lections of ftars of which they formed the conftellations, the 
Vefemblan ce of the greateft part of the figures by which they 
defign the m at this time among almoft all nations. They muft 
have ufed originally feme method different from that which re- 
mains to us. It is this primitive practice which we muft en- 
deavour to find out, and explain at the fame time the origin of 
that which we ufe at prefent. i 

The finft denominations muft have been extremely fimple, 
and relative to the object which they would defign. If we 
could hope to find any traces of thefe primitive cuftoms, it is 
among the favages in America that we muft fearch for them, 
Thefe people, before the arrival of the Europeans, knew fome 
conftellati ons, and had given names to them. Let us examine 
the fignifi cation of thefe names, and the ideas which they had 
annexed to them. 

The Inxjuois knew Urja Major* They called it OkouarH, 
f that is to fay, Bear ; a denomination, the motives of which 
are very eafy to penetrate into, as we (hall fee in a mo- 
ment. With refpeft to Urfa Minor, it does not appear 
lhat thefe people had given a name to that conftellation. 
It is only the polar ftar which had attracted their attention *. 
It was i* which dire&ed them in their voyages. They had 
need of fuch a guide, left they ftiould be loft ,in the vaft 



i M««r5 des fauvaa. r. a. p, xtf* * IbM. p. 1 19* 

Countries 
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feuntries in the continent of America. The name which 
they had given to that ftar is very fimple. They named it* 
late ouattetotfo* that which does not move K This denomina- 
tion is founded on this, that the motion of that ftar fe infenfi* 
fibie, and that it appears always fixed in the feme point. 

The people of Greenland know not only the polar ftar, but 
even all the conftellations of Urfa Minor. They call it Kau- 
morfok. This name in their language has an immediate rela- 
tion to the ufe which they make of this eonftellation. Tbefe 
people get a great part of their fubfiftencc from fea-dogs. It 
is only by night that they can take thefe amphibious crea- 
tures. The appearance of the north ftar is an advertifement 
to the Greenlanders to get ready to go and hunt the fea-dogs* 
Thus the name Kaumorfok> which they give to Urfa Minor, 
fignifies in their tongue* Some one is gone out to take tht 
fea-dogs m . 

We remark aHb, in the name which tbefe people give 
to the Pleiades, a very linking relation with the figure which 
that eonftellation prefents to the eyes. They call the Pleiades 
KUluiturJbtf which means tied together n . In efie&, thefe 
ftars touch fo nearly in appearance, that they feem to be fixed 
to each other. 

We may fay as much of the ftars which compofe the head of 
the bull. They reprefent well enough the form of the head of 
that quadruped. This refemblance is even (b ftriking, that the 
moil favage people have catched it. The nations which dwell 
along the river Amazon, call the Hyades Tapiira Rayouba> a 



1 Mocurs des fauvag. t. a. p. a jo. 

» Hift. nat. dc l'ltlande, & da Greenland, t. %. p. z»4, %'%$, 
/The anchor from whom I have taken this fall fays, that the name of Km- 
morjok, given by the Greenlanders to the north ftar, comes from this, be- 
came that ftar appears to come out and rife from the fea. His mind was 
certainly travelling under the equator when he writ that. I leave it to 
he judged if one could (ay this, for the people who are fitnated in 70 de- 
grees of north latitude, that the polar ftar feems to come out and rife from th« 

« Ibid. p. %\s . 
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name which signifies at this time, in their language, the chops 
of the ox*. 

That long white train which traverfes the whole heavens, 
has received alio, among moil nations, a denomination very 
conformable to the objeft which it reprefents. The Greeks 
hare called it galaxy ', or milky way, on account of its whitenefs. 
The Chinefe call it Tien*ho, the celejlial river. Many nations 
hare called it the great road*. The favages of North America 
defign it by the name of the road of fouls «. The peafants in 
France call it the road of St. James. 

It is alfo probable enough, that the two (hining ftars iri the 
head of Gemini might be defigned by two fimilar objefts. 
The Greeks gave them the name of the two famous brothers* 
Caftor and Pollux, They pretend, that in the ancient fphere 
this conftellation was defigned by two kids r . The Arabians 
had placed there originally two peacocks. All thefe denomi- 
nations are very natural, as thefe two (tars fpoken of, are the 
moft remarkable of all thofe which are discovered in that part 
of the heavens ; and, as they are nearly of the fame magnitude 
and brilliancy, they have tried to defign them by fimilar ob- 

The Chinefe may alfo fupply us with fome lights on the 
queftion we have endeavoured to elucidate. The origin of 
aftronomy among that people afcends to a very remote an- 
tiquity. We know that the Chinefe were a long time with- 
out borrowing any thing either from the people of Afia or Eu- 
rope f . The exprcffions ufed In the Chinefe aftronomy may 

° Relat. de la riviere dec Amazones par M. de la Condamihe, dan* les mem. de 
faced, des fcienc. ann. i74S» M p. 447- 

About the word Tapiire Rayouba, which fignifies at this time among the In- 
dian* the chop* of the ox, M. de la Condaminc adds, I fay at this time, becaufe 
that word fignificd formerly the chops of the ^Tapiira, an animal proper to the 
country 5 but, fince they have transported the European cattle into America, the 
Brafilians and the Peruvians have applied to thefe animals, the names which they 
gave in their mother-tongue to the largeft of quadrupeds they knew before thip 
coming of the Europeans. ' 

P See le comment, de Hyde fnr les tables d'Ulug-Begh, p. *}• 

*1 Moeurs des fauvag. t. 1. p. 400". 

* Hyde, hift. rclig. vetcr. Perfar. c. $x. p. 301. 

f See les obfervat. mathematiqucs-aftronomiques faites aux Ind. ft a la Chine, 
pubilees par le P. Souciet, t. s. *. 3, 4, & S« 
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tfofcrt give us fomc idea of the primitive denominations which 
are afpfefent the obje& of our refeafches, fo much the more as 
thefe people were attached, if one may fay fo, even to a fault, 
to their ancient pra&ices. The Chinefe call, for example, the 
zodiac Hoang-tao> the yelhw road. This denomination is na* 
fural enough. We there fee a fenfible relation to the annual 
courfe of the fun, which he performs in the circle of the 
fphere. The name of zodiac, which we give to it after the 
Greeks, has not fo much conformity with the phenomena 
which it prefents to the eyes. Thus the term zodiac is recent 
enough even in the Greek language. It certainly was not in 
the firft ages of their aftronomy. It is not feen, that ancient 
authors have ufed ic. Yet the Greeks were not, till the time 
that name was introduced among them, without knowing the 
proper motion of the fun, and without having a word in their 
language to defign the circle which that ftar feems to go over 
in the heavens. I fhall be ftrongly led to believe, that, in the 
firft times, the zodiac; had been defigned by the name and em- 
blem of a girdle which furrounds the heavens. This is the 
term which many nations, and particularly the Arabians and 
rnoft of the people of the eaft, ftill ufe to exprefe the circle of 
the fphere l . 

I alfo think, that the conftellations, under which the moon 
and the fun pafs, have not been originally defigned by the 
names Aries, Taurus, and Leo, &c. It is more natural to be- 
lieve, that they at firft called thefe colle&ions of ftars> tjie 
lodgings or the houfes of the moon and of the fun. It is thus 
that many nations of the greateft antiquity have defigned the 
figns of the zodiac u . N 

But, fay they, how could it happen that fo fimple and natu- 
ral a practice mould degenerate into cuftoms fo whimfical as 

t See le comment. de M. Hyde fur les tables d'Ulug Begh, p; 30. See alfo Let 
Botes far Aulugelle, 1. 13. c. 9. p. 669, not. (8). edit, in 8°. de 1666. 

" Sec Hyde fur lcs tables d'Ulug-Begh, p. 3©. 

The Chinefe word feu, which we tranflate conciliation, does not anfwer, in the 
Chinefe idiom, to the idea which the conftelLmon pives in our language. The 
groups of Oars, which the Europeans defign hy the word conjlelktion, are called x 
by the Chinefe lodging, inn, a denomination conformable to the ideas they mult 
have originally formed of the figns of the" zodiac. 

Vol. II. 3 E that 
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that which we follow ? a cuftom, moreover, which afceiids to 
a very remote antiquity. This is the manner in which, I con- 
jefture, the change may have happened. 

Aftronomy could have made no progrefc, if, in the moft 
early times, they had not taken care to couch in writing the 
different obfervations they had made. This mult be prefumed 
then, though we have no direffc proof of it at this time. We 
have fcen in the firft part of this work, that people were a con- 
fiderable time without knowing alphabetic writing *. We have 
alfo feen there, that hieroglyphics were anciently the mean* 
they moft generally pra£Ufed to preferve the memory of fa£ts, 
of fciences and difcoveries, &c. It cannot be doubted that they 
made ufe of this fort of writing to afcertain the firft aftronomi- 
cal obfervations. Nothing is more common in hieroglyphic 
writing, than the reprefentations of men, of animals, &c. It 
is known, that thefe reprefentations often have a very oblique 
relation to the obje&s they were defigned for. May it not then 
be fufpe&ed, that, in thefe hieroglyphic figures, we (hould look 
for the origin of thofe whimficai names the conftellations have 
among all nations ? 

It is more than probable, that, on the recital of their obfer- 
vations, the firft aftronomers joined the defign of the conftdla- 
tions which they fpoke of. But that defign, probably, had no 
refemblance to thofe which modern aftronomy ufes. The firft 
men ufed the firft manner, which the Chinefe ftill ufe at this 
time. Thefe people had given names to conftellations, and 
thefe names were relativ^ to certain figures. Thefe figures, ne- 
verthelefs, are not defigned on their piamfpheres. The repre- 
fentations of conftellations were only exprefled by lines which 
joined the ftars to each other, according to the different forms 
to which the Chinefe had reduced them. They writ on the 
fide of thefe affemblages the name of each ftar, and of each 
conftellation y . This method is much more fimple than that 

which 



* Book a. chap. 6, 

J See Bianchini, la iftor. univ. p. 283.; Acad, des infeript. 1. 18. mem. p. 171. 

I have Teen a Chinefe planifphcrc engraved at Pekin, perfectly conformable to 

that fpoken of by M. Bianchini. It is difficult enough to know the cor.ftellations, 

coalitkring 
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which we ufe. In our planifpheres, the figures by which we 
defign the conftellations are drawn, and the ftars of which each 
conftellation is compofed, are arranged on thofe figures. I 
think, that in the early times they ufed a quite different me- 
thod. The ancient aftronomers had probably reprefented the 
conftellations in the tafte which the Chinefe had reprefented 
them, that is to fay, without any figure, only joining together, 
by right lines, the ftars which compofe each conftellation. I 
alio prefume, that, to avoid errors and ambiguities, the firft 
obfervators writ the name of each of the conftellations on the 
fide of its reprefentation ; but that name, as I have juft faid> 
was wrote in hieroglyphics. Let us examine the effcGt which 
this pra&ice could produce in the fucceflion of ages* 

The firft way of writing aftronomical obfervations, by draw- 
ing each conftellation of which they would fpeak, would be- 
come very troublefome wheq the number of them was multi- 
plied to a certain degree. They would then endeavour (o 
fhorten the work. It is natural to believe, that they would 
infenfibly fupprefe the reprefentations. They would be content 
to defign the conftellations, of which they would fpeak, by the 
hieroglyphical fymbol of their name. Thus, when they would, 
for example, defign the conftellation which we now call Tan- 
rusy fuppofing that a bull was formerly the hieroglyphic fym* 
bol of the name which they had given to that colle£Uon of 
ftars, they would have drawn a bull j fo of others. From this 
cuftom, it has happened, that the conftellations infenfibly have 
taken the name of the principal fymbols which have ferved ori- 
ginally to write the name which they had at firft given to thefe 
collections of ftars, and that at laft they had loft fight of the 
primitive denominations. 

From hence, I think, we fhould fearch for the origin and 
the caufes of thefe whimfical names which the conftellations 
have among all nations : for, though in early times hierogly- 



^otifidcring that the pofition of the ftars is very inexac>, aod yery defective j but 
othcrwife, this manner of grouping the conftellations is infinitely preferable to 
that we follow at prefent, and which we had from the Greeks : by this means we 
&nd the conftellations much more cafily. 
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phic writing was the only means men knew of to paint their 
thoughts, yet it is not probable, that the way of ufing that 
fort of writing was uniform. Each nation had its particular 
fymbols. The denorrlinations, for this reafon, mult have va- 
ried according to the difference of fymbols. It mud, of confe- 
quencc, have happened, that the conftellations received differ- 
ent names, according to the different fymbols which each na- 
tion ufed to write thefe ideas ; and this is what is proved by the 
little that remains to us on this fubjeft. We have already fecn 
the difference there was between the Greek planifpheres and 
thofe of the Egyptians and Chaldeans. Thefe differences are 
ftill more remarkable in the names which the inhabitants of 
Mogul and China give to the conftellations z . 

If we had the key of this firft writing, we ihould know why 
certain conftellations have received the name of certain ob- 
jects preferably to others. What may be conje&ured, is, as 
I have already faid, that the reprefentations of thefe obje&£, 
joined probably to fome other marks, have been employed ori- 
ginally to preferve the firft obfervations made on thefe conftel- 
lations. 

It is not even abfolutely impoffible to penetrate the motives 
of fome of thefe fymbols. We fee at firft, that animated beings 
have been the fymbol the moft generally and the moft fre- 
quently ufed. 
y Although it cannot be decided precifely, what fort of an 
animal that is by which Job defigns the conftellation which he 
calls Aifch) it is not lefs certain, that this word fignifies an 
animal, and probably a quadruped". It is equally certain, 
that the people of Egypt, of Chaldea, and of Greece, agree to 
defign the conftellations by living beings. What I am going 
to fay of the pra&ice of the favages, will make this truth ftill 
more vifible. 

The people of North America knew fome conftellations be- 
fore the coming of the Europeans. They defigned them by 

z See les obfervationes aftronom. &c. faites aux lades & a ja Chine, publices 
par le P. Souciet, t. x. p. Z47. & aft* erndit. Lipf. anno 1711, p. 387. 
* Sec our diilertation on the conftellations fpoken of in Job. 
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■the names of men and animals b . The nations which border 
on the river of the Amazons, had attention to feveral fixed 
ftars. To diftinguifh them, they have given them the names 
of animals c . 

We may join to all thefe barbarous and favage nations, the 
inhabitants of Greenland. It is by the name of a quadruped 
they defign Urfa Major. They call that <x>nfleUation Tug- 
ta % as much as to fay Rein-deer d . Let us now inquire, for 
what reafon they have preferred living beings to every other ob- 
ject, to defign the conftellations. 

The firft aftronomers had perceived that the ftars had a very 
vifible and daily motion. To exprefs the motion of the ftars in 
bieroyglyphics, they would naturally chufe the fymbol of a liv- 
ing and moving being. By following thefe firft hints, we ftiail 
fee that this explication may have had place with refpe& to ma- 
ny conftellations. 

For example, one may give a reafon for thefe motives 
which may have determined certain nations to have made ufe 
of. the fymbol of a Bear 9 preferably to every other objeci, to 
defign the north ftars. The ancient aftronomers faw the ftars 
which compofed the confteilation of the Bear always to the 
north. The mod remarkable animal to be met with in thefe 
countries is the Bear. They would therefore very naturally 
make ufe of that animal, to defign the ufe of thefe ftars. Thus 
we alfo fee, that the favages of North America, who ufe hiero- 
glyphic writing, call this confteilation the Bear*. 

It is eafy alfo to fhew, why that confteilation bears the fame 
name among the Greeks. Thefe people, as has been faid elfe- 
where, had received from Prometheus their firft aftronomical 
knowledge. This prince, as far as hiftory teaches us, made 
his obfervations on Mount Caucafus. The motives I have juft 
hinted, would, without doubt, lead him to ufe the emblem of 



b Moeurs des fauvag. t. a. p. a 36, 8c 138. t. 1. p f 410. 
c Mem. dc l'acad. des feicne, ann. 1745, M. p. 447. 
d Hift. nat dc I'lflandc et du Groei^and, t. a/p, ax 5. 
£ Supra, p. 398. 
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the Bear y to deiign the principal conftellation of the north. The 
Greeks, who had receiyed from Prometheus the firft elements 
of aftronomy, preferved that ancient denomination, and have 
tranfmitted it to us, hut in their way, that is to fay, by joining 
to it many fables relative to the hiftory of their country. 

By means of this explication, we eafily fee, why, in the 
-Egyptian and Chaldean fphere, we find neither the name nor 
the figure of a bear f . There is no reafon to think, that in the 
firft times the Egyptians had knowledge enough of the countries 
of the north, to be informed that the bear was the moil common 
animal in thefe countries. It is not then furprifing that they 
made ufe of other fymbols to defign the liars near the pole *. 
We may apply what I have juft faid of the Egyptians with as 
much reafon to the Chaldeans. 

Now, it is eafy to conceive, from what motives many nations 
have defigned the fame conftellations by different fymbols. Thefe 
figns have varied relatively to the ideas thefe people had formed 
of the conftellations. Neverthelefs, it appears in antiquity* 
they have agreed fufficiently to reprefent conftellations by 
the fame fymbols. We fee, for example, that the Chaldeans, 
the Arabians, the Perfians, the Greeks, &c. have defigned the 
emblem of a giant, to reprefent the conftellation of Orion *. 
We fhould attribute, without doubt, this uniformity of choicei 
to the great fpace of the heavenly ground which that conftella- 
tion occupies. 



f Vhifupra, p. 30$. 

* Scalier in Manil. p. 334. fays, after Probns, that, in the fphere of the bar- 
barians, that is. to fay r of the people of Egypt and Chaldea, the polar ftars were 
defigned by the fymbol of a chariot. 

We may, I think, confirm this teftimony by that of Homer. We fee, in ef- 
fect, that this pott names this collceliqn of ftars, The Bear; but he teaches us at 
the fame time, that they alfo called this conftellation the chariot. Iliad. 1. 18. y. 
487.; OdyfH 1. c. r. a 7 3. 

Should we not believe that it was from the Egyptians that the Greeks had 
learned this denomination ? In effect, from the manner in which Homer txprefles 
imnfelf, it appears that the name of chariot, given to the polar ftars, was not lb 
ancient as that of hear, introduced into Greece by Prometheus. It is certain 
moreover, from the teftimony of all the writers of antiquity, that the Greek aftro- 
nomy was a competition of the Afiatic and Egyptian aftronomy. 

g Chron. P-nfchal. p. 36. A.; Hyde, comment, in tabul. ^lug-Begh, p. 314; 
Corner. Odyfl! ). if. v. 571- 
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- It is alfo very probable, that the conftellation of the Bull was 
originally defigned by the fymbol of that animal. I have faid, 
that by the manner in which the ftars of the Bull are difpofed, 
they reprefent well enough the form of the head of a quadruped h . 
We have alfo feen, that the favages of South America have gi- 
ven to that conftellation the name of The chops of the ox K We 
may then think, that, for the defign of that collection of ftars, 
they would chufe an animal whofe figure had the greateft re- 
femblance to thefe ftars in the firmament. 

There is alfo great appearance, that the dragons, the hydras, 
the ferpents, and the rivers, have only been invented and intro- 
duced into the heavens, with a view to collect under one figure 
a confiderable feries of ftars. We might extend this plan of 
analogy to many other conftellations ; but this is enough, and 
even perhaps too much for conjectures. 

It appears to me then probable, to attribute to the fymbols of 
hieroglyphic writing, the origin of the whimfical figures and 
names ufed to defign the conftellations. I alfo do not doubt^ 
that thefe fame fymbols have given rife to all the ridiculous tales 
which have been propagated about the celeftial figns. They loft 
infenfibly the view of the motives of thefe firft denominations. 
Then the people gave a loofe to their imagination. The Greeks 
furniih us a convincing proof of it. 

Thefe people had received from Afia and Egypt the firft prin- 
ciples of aftronomy. It is to be believed, that the Afiatics and 
the Egyptians had communicated to them at the fame time, the 
terms which they had confecrated to that fcience. But whether 
the colonies of Afia and Egypt did not explain to the Greek* 
the origin and motives of thefe names, or, what is more proba- 
ble, the Greeks did not think proper to retain them. Thefe 
fymbols reprefented to them too good an opportunity of exer- 
cifing the fecundity of their imagination to let it flip : they found 
in it a double advantage, that of uttering marvellous fictions* 
which have always had a Angular attractive with that people; 



A Supra, p. 39*. i Supra, p. 40*. 
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the other, of fatisfying their vanity. For the reigning paffiort 
of the Greeks has always been, topafe aathe inventors of arts 
and fcienccs. 

They did the fame then with refpeft to the names and fym- 
bols by which the colonies of Alia and Egypt had taught them 
to defign the conftellations, as they had done with regard to all 
the ancient traditions they had drawn from the eaftern nations. 
They changed the fymbols by which thefe people had design- 
ed the conftellations. For the names and figures which the 
conftellations had in the eaft, the Greeks fubftituted moft of their 
heroes and other famous perfonages. It is in this confifts the 
difference that is remarked, according to the teftimony of the 
ancients between the Iphere of the Greeks and that of other na- 
tions. For it muft not be thought, that that difference regard- 
ed the arrangement and number of conftellations. The contra- 
ry is proved to us by too may teftimonies to be doubted of. 
The Greeks did not form the conftellations. They were indebt- 
ed for that knowledge to the eaftern nations *. But in preferr- 
ing the fubftance of the primitive fynibols/ they had altered 
them by introducing confiderable differences as well in the 
names as in the figures. 

For example, the Egyptians had defigned the conftellation 
Cepheus by a man, and that of Andromeda by a woman. The 
Greeks thought proper to accommodate thefe fymbols to their 
ideas, to make of it a king and a princefs of Ethiopia ; and, by 
a neceflary confequence, to change the attitude, the "drefs, and 
the name which thefe figures bore in the Egyptian planifpheres. 
So of others. With refpedl to the fymbols which the Greeks 
only changed a little, their origin was not lefs difguifed by the 
fables they invented to explain the motives of their inftitution. 



• Among an infinity of teftimonies which T could cite, T fhall only mention 
that of Seneca : That philofopher fays, that, in his lime, it was nqt 1500, years 
that the Greeks had given names to thc.confiellations.. Nut. Qua:tt. 1. 7. c 1$. 
p. 887. Agronomy had already flourilhed a long time in Egypt and Afia, and 
then came with the colonies from thefe countries to pafs into Greece. But the 
epocha defigned by Seneca, and which falls about 1400 years before J. C. is 
that iu which the Greeks ^ciBid mod of their heroes. 
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This is tftfe buret of all the abfurd tales which the writers of thai 
nation have propagated about the origin of the zodiac and o* 
tfcer conftellations*. The more obfeure the fubjeft WaSj the 
greater fcope was given to thei* imagination. It would be lb- 
fing tiihe then to look for* in the eally times* the origin of the 
names and figured by which we 4t this time defign the conftel- 
lations. Thefe fymbols h&tt fuffered too great a change* by 
paffing through the hand? of the Greeks* for us to be certain 
at this time of the true motives Which had determined the chbice* 
tt is certain, that this pra&ice afcends to the earlieft ages of 
aftr<hiomy^ but we muft attribute to the vanity of the Greeks* 
and td'tEetafte which they always had for ftblesj the uncer | 
tainty and pbfeurity there is about the origin of a cuftom adop- 
ted ihprja£Bceby air nations of the univcrfe. 

Further* the conjectures which I propofe about the chadges 
introduced by the Greeks in the fyrnbols which the aftronbmers 
in the eaft riiade ufebf tb defign the coB^ellatkmsj are not to- 
tally told ofi.foundationt We frequently ISnd in the Egyptian 
monument^ many figures of Ae^eleftial figns 1 . We there 
ftill flccognifi? the veftiges of ufages praftifed by the firft authors 
of aftroubmy *i 

. For the reft, the Greeks have not been theorilyonesto whom 
the primiute denominations of the feonftelUtions have furnifh- 

* See Salmaf. <ie tun* ciimaA. p. spt, 593, &fe<t. 
1 See BUnchini, la iftor. univer. p. m.. 

* Whit we have advanced would even be abfotately without dotibt, If we 
might; refer Jtb P, Kirpher. That vaft compiler ha$ given a 6gure of a planifphere 

"which he pretends to be that of the ancient Egyptians. On comparing with it that 
of the Greeks, which is alfo ours, he (hew*, that -there is^orily th6 difference be- 
tween d|em that we have remarked. Oedip. Egypt, t. a. p. %, claft 7. feet. 7. c. 
1, & x. p. itfo, zoo". 

> But this it not the only time that we hive feen the neceftlty df ftfpc&fog the 
fyftems propagated by P. Kirch er. The planifphere of which we /peak, appears 
to mS very fufplcious. I would fo much the lefs warrant the antiquity and authen- 
ticity of it, as we fee there cortftellati 00 s reprcfented by fynrbols, which we cer- 
tainly know were not ufed in the celeftial globe of the ancient Egyptians, fuch as 
Urfa, Draco, Libra, and Gemini. But even fuppofing the authenticity of the pla- 
jbifphere in queftion, it would dill be neceflary to inquire into the age of this mo- 
nument. For fine* the reign of the Ptolemies it is not to be doubted, that the £« 
gyptian aftronomy has favoured much of the exprelCons and figures of the Greek 
aftronomy. It could only then have happened from the difcovery of an Egyptian 
planifphere, o>n 'trucked before the' reign of the Ptolemies, that could have in- 
Itrultcd us with certainty of the fymbols ufed by the ancient Egyptians to defign 
the confteluuions. 

Vol. IL 3 F ed 
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ed a fubje& for many abfurd tales. We have before feert,* that 
the lavages of 'North America knew the conftcUations of thet* 
pole, and that they called Urfe Major Okouari, which in theif 
language fignifies a Bear. Their imagination bufied hfelf very 
tnuch about the name of that tonftellation. They faid, that 
the three ftars which compofed the tail of Urfa Major, were 
three hunters who purfued him. The fecond of thefe ftars is 
accdmpanied with a very fmall one which is very near it. That, 
fay they, is the hamper of the fecond of the hunters tt> carry 
die baggage and provision m . , They pretend, that the lavages 
of Gafpefie knew not only Urfa Major, but alfo Urfe Minor* 
The tales which they have forged about this hflf conftclfation* 
ai[e notlefe ridiculous . 

I dill think to find from thfe fource, that is to fey, in hie* 
roglyphic writing, the origin of fome whimfical tenns which 
have obtained a long time in the aftronomical language. 

Our ancient aftronomers called the head and tail of the Dm* 
£9/z, the two points of interfe&ion of the ecliptic and of the or- 
bit of the moon. They named the Mfy rf the Dragon, that 
part of t&cfe circles where they find the greateft latitude of that 
planet *. Is there any thing more whimfical thatt this deno> 
initiation ? What relation is there between a dragon, a chime- 
rical animal, and the celeftial phsenomena. But by recalling 
the manner in which the ancient nations writ their aftronomi- 
cal obfervations, we flnll perceive in that expreffion a' remnant 
pf the ancient denomination, which owed its origin to hiero- 
glyphics. The Egyptians defigned age, time, by the form of 
a ferpent, which by biting the tail made a circle * It even ap- 
pears, that this figure of a ferpent was not a* true one. ' For the 
Greeks, in tranflating the name which that reptile had in the 
Egyptian language, have rendered it by that of baiiliflt, as fa- 
bulous an animal as the dragon p. Thus, to reprefe^t the world, 



m Moors des Cmvagcs, t. a. p. 135, & *}S. n See ibid. 

• It is only in theft points of ioterfcttion that eciipfcs are iqade. 

* Hot. Apoll<y 1. 1. M. P Ibid. 

the 
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the Egyptians painted a ferpent covered with fades of different 
colours, tolled about himfelf. We know by the interpretation 
that Horu3-ApoUo gives to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, that, 
in this ftylep the fcaks of a ferpent reprefented the ftars with 
which the heavens are fown q . We learn alfo from Clemeq? 
Alexandrinus, that the Egyptians defigned the oblique motion 
of the ftars, by the twitted folds of a ferpent r * 

The Egyptians moreover hpve not been the firft who ufed 
the emble/n of a ferpent to defign the courfe the fun makes in 
running through the twelve figus of the zodiac. 

Among the Pcrfiaiw and many othcf nations, Mithras was 
'the fame as the £un f . |n all the monuments which now re* 
main to us of this god, we perceive among many other em* 
bfoms foRie figns of the sodw, &***** ft*** v ^ry plainly mark- 
ed, with the planets, or at leaft their fymbols. One cannot 
help regarding tbefe bafs relievos as a fort of celeftial planL- 
fphere$ c . Every thingevidentiy declares, that they had an in- 
tention; to reprefent the reyolutions of the fun, of the planets, 
and of the fixed ftars. Here is what Celfus faid of them, ac- 
cording to the report of Qrigeft. " We fee," %« he, « in the 
" do&rine of the Ferfian*, and in the myfteries of their Mi- 
« tbras, the fymbol of two celeftial periods, of that of the fix- 
" ed ftars, and that qf the planets, and of the patfage the foul 
" makes by thefe V We fhould then look upon all thefe rc- 
prcfentations as the remains of. ancient hieroglyphic writing. • 

Among many of tbefe reprefentations of Mithras, there k 
one in particular very complicated* I ftiall not undertake to 
give the description of it. J ftiall only (peak of the crowning 



Q Ibid. r Strom. L 5. p. 4$y. 

M. Cvper has proved by an infinity of reafons, that Harpocrates h the fun. 
We (et under many repreftntaftfoftt of this god, a Serpent embracing a dcnti*co- 
lumn, and forming about it many twifted folds. T^ ere * s no doubt, that this 
reptile was intended in thefe reprefentations to defigh the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
See l'expltcation des fables par TAbbe Banoier, t. a. p. 350". 

f Bannier, ibid. t. 3. p. 156. 



t Bannier, ibid. t. 3. p. t$6. 

« QHgenf*«/r*Celiuin, £ 0*. p. apo. 
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pf this bafc relief. It is very Angular. Jt is a feries of figured 
on the feme line, of which the firft is a fun lhining with hk t 
rays, afcd mounted on a car drawn by four horfes which ap- 
pear greatly agitated, and look towards the four parts of the 
world. Near the car is a naked man, a ferpent twifted inta 
four folds, from the feef to the Jiead. We afterwards fee three 
burning altars, and among thefe altars three large fquare viols, 
afterwards another naked man twifted about by a ferpent like 
the former. We find thefe four altars with as many viols. The 
moon upon her car, drawn by two horfes which appear extreme* 
!y fatigued, terminates thefe figures. The in{pe£Hon alone of 
this monunpeqt announces, that they meant to, defcribe thei* 
the courfe of the ftar§. We fee, that the fpirals which refute 
from the combination pi the diurnal motion of the iim, with 
his motion of declination, are defigned under the embkm of 
thefe two figures twifted about with ferpents *. 

The ufe that many other nations made of this fymbol, is at-, 
tefted by a number of monuments, is in a manner fo pofitive^ 
that there pan no doubt remain on this fobje&*. Among a 
great number which one nugfyt make ufe of, there is none more 
firiking than the trupk of a ftatu^ found at i^rles in the year 
1698. The body of that figure is twifted with a ferpent which 
makes four turns, although there appear pnly three in the front. 
The fpaces formed by the windings of the ferpent, are taken 
up by the figns of tte zodiac *. It is not to be daubted, that 
they would reprefent by this embkm, the paffage pf the fun, 
through the twelve figris, and his diurnal motion from one 
tropic to another v/hich in appearance, he makes by ipirqj 
]|ines. 

We find, even among the nations of America, the {jmho\ 
pf a ferpent, tO->defign the revolution of the ftars. The Mexi- 
cans, as we have feen *,.«cprefe their thoughts by hierogly- 



f Bannier* ej&pMcat. des Cables, t 3. p. 171, 18.0, *8*. 

y Rarmicr, explicat. <les fables,' t. 5. p. 493, &c 

* We ufiay fee this figure, and the explication given by P.* Montfauoon; Ant*-. 
^uk4 expliquee, t.'i. part a. p. 370. plancheais. fig. 3. 
* * Part x, b. 4. c. 6. p. 174, & tj6.' J 
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phics. It was in this manner that their cycle and year were re* 
prefented. A wheel painted of many colours contained the 
fpace of a cycle diftinguifhed by years. Their cycle was of fif- 
ty-two folar years. Four indidions, of 13 years each, form th$ 
divifion of the wheel, and anfwer to the four points of the ho* 
lizon. A ferpent furrounded this wheel, and marked there by 
his knots the four divifions*. 

It is then certain, that they ufed hieroglyphics to preferve 
the firft agronomical obfervations. We have fcen in the firft 
part of this work, that all the myfteries which they pretended 
to have found in hieroglyphics, are only chimeras. Thefe fym- 
fcols ufed by all nations, were only a fort of very rude and very 
defe&ive writing. Nothing hinders us to believe, that theft 
are the fame fymbols which have afterwards given birth to t 
number, of Angular expreffions ufed in aflronomy. 

Yet what can have given room to that intimate perfuafion 
in which all the ancient people were, and which Drill fubfifts at 
this time among almoft all the nations of the eaft, and even 
.among the favages in America, that the eclipfes of the moon 
are occafioned by a dragon which would 'devour that ftar? The 
fear they are in brings them to make the greatcfl noife they 
can, to frighten the monfter, and make him quit his prize. 
Ought we not to put this ridiculous opinion in the number of N 
thofe philofophical expreflions, which, being ill interpreted by 
the people, have given birth to a number of very abfurd fa? 
bles ? Did it not come from this, that originally to defign the 
periodical circle of the moon, they ufed the emblenvof a dra-r 
£on, whofe head was placed at the point where that circle cuts 
the ecliptic, becaufe it is always at that point, or at its oppofite 
that the eclipfes of the fun are made? "What we have juft feen 
about the ferpent ufed by the Egyptians and other nations, in 
their aftronomical hieroglyphics, has engaged me to propofe 
this conje&ure. When alphabetical writing was introduced 
among policed nations, the ancient manner of writing was abo- 



* Gcmetli has gi^en .this figure of the cycle of the Mexicans with his expKca- 
tjoii. Giro £el moiido, {• tf. c. 5. 
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lifted $ but the denominations which they had occafioned, have 
always fubfifted, particularly with regard to many obje&s of 
the fciences. 

One laft reflections in a word, which proves to us how 
little able we are to judge at this time of original pra&icea, is* 
that we are nowife certain that the names of the figures ufcd in 
our aftronomy, were the fame in the firft ages of Greece 
Every thing, on the contrary, proves to us, that the names and 
the figures of the conftellations had been changed among theft 
people. I (hall fpeak of it in the following books. 

There only now remains a word to be (aid of the origin of 
ihe aftronomical chara&ers by which we defign the figns of 
die zodiac. Some authors will have it, that the Egyptians were 
the inventors of them* A modern critic pretends, that he dis- 
covers there, even at this time, traces of the Egyptian origin. 
Thcfe are, according to this author, veftiges of etiological 
•hieroglyphics, reduced to a cbara&cr of common writing like 
that of the Cbinefc. This diftiaguiflies itfelf more particular- 
ly, (ays be, in the aftronomical characters of Aries, Tauru/t, 
Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius b . 

I do not look upon this observation as a convincing proof, 
that we ihould aferibe to Egypt the ioftkution of the aftronomi- 
cal chara&ers of the zodiac. Firft, .there are authors who at- 
tribute this invention equally to the Chaldeans and Egyptians c . 
In the fecond place, the aftronomical fymbols, by which we at 
this time defign Gemini and Libra, furely do not come from 
thcfe laft. We have feen, that tjiefe people did not know Ca- 
ftor and Pollux, which the Greeks have put for the third figy 
of their zodiac. The lame reflexion has place with reference 
to the aftronomical cbaraAer of Libra. The ancient aftrono- 
mers of Egypt could not have been the authors.' In the ancient 
fphere, the figns of Virgo and Scorpio immediately follow 
them. Scorpio alone took up the fpace of two figns. The for- 
ceps or pincers made the fign which afterward* was dqfigned by 



* Eflai flir let bieroglyphcs det Egyptieat, p. 18$. 

* Hygin. afttd Kirchcr, Ocdip. Egypt. 1. 1. cUit 7. c 6. p. 195. 
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Libra, and that conftellation was not introduced into the hea- 
vens until the time of Auguftus*. 

It may be thought, it is true, that aftronomy having had 
its birth in the eaft, it fhould alfo have been from thefe people* 
that the manner of defigning the coiiftellations of the zodiac 
by fymbolical characters {hould have come to us. Thefe cha- 
racters then (hould be looked upon as the remains of the an- 
cient hieroglyphical writing; but it is precifely for this reafon 
that its origin may be equally attributed to the Chaldeans and 
the Egyptians. 

Thefe charafters, moreover, have fuffered great alteration. 
We fee confiderable differences between the figures which wc 
ufe at this time, and thofe ufed by the ancient aftroriomers *. 



, <1 See Serrins ad Goorg. L t\ t. if. 

* We may fee the figure of thefe agronomical characters in Salmaf, P&n. exer* 
<ft- p. tojj, &/eq. 
, : M, Huet has alio caafcd tbeta to be engraved in Jm$ remarks on Manfljait p. 

80. 
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filSSER.f ATI ,QN II. 
Qntbe Names' t>f the Pianets\ ' 



WE muft believe tfeat ilien, as.foon as. they had any 
knowledge of. the planets, thought Vf diftinguiftring 
fcach by a proper name. There has been grfeat Variety on thisr 
fuhjefk among thp ancient nations. It will nofcf>e eafy to gives 
a reafon for all the different names given tathe planets in an- 
tiquity. Thofe by which we now defign them came to us from 
the Romans.' Thefe people, notwithstanding', were hot the * 
authors of thefe denominations \ they had borrowed them from 
the Greeks, and had applied to the planets <te names, which, 
in their language, angered to thofe which the Greeks ufed to 
defigft thefe ftars.. That was thofe of their principal divini- 
ties. 

But thefe names arcnot of the firft antiquity. They could 
not take place before the times, in which the people, having 
decreed to their hetoes divine honours, thought of placing them 
in the heavens. It was then that they gave to the planets the 
names of the principal divinities which they adored, and which 
they made the fame with the objeGs of their worfhip. This 
cuftom, farther, could not have been introduced till fome tiirie 
after the birth of thefe new divinities. Their apotheofis, it Is 
true, followed from the inftant of their death z \ but ftill it muft 
have happened that thefe new worfhips muft have been efta- . 
biiftied and known, to have changed the primitive names of the 
planets. Yet it cannot be fuppofed, that the people would ftay 
till the time of thefe deifications, without giving names to the 
ftars which they had obferved. The contrary indeed is proved 
by hiftory. Though, in procefs of time, they have often con- 
founded the fun with Apollo* and the moon with Diana, it is 

* Eflai fur let hieroglyphs it* Egrptlcfcf, t. »• P* 3**, & fq, 
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certain, that in the ancient mythology thefe objefts were plain- 
ly diftinguiihed b . It is then proved^ that they had given ori- 
ginally to the planets other names than thofe of the divinities, 
by which they defigned them afterwards. It is thefe firft deno- 
minations that it is proper to inquire after. v 

Every thing leads us to think, that the firft obfervators de- 
figned the planets by iiames which had an immediate rela- * 
tion to the moft fenfible qualities of thefe ftars. In this 
refpeft, they had nothing to do but to follow the pra&ice of 
thefe ancient times. We are not- ignorant, that, in the firft 
ages, each name expreffed the natu/e and the properties which 
they attributed to the obje& denominated. The names by 
which the fun and the moon are defigned in the facred 
books, exprefs the known qualities of thefe planets. The fun 
is called Schemes and Kammah c . Thefe two names have 
an immediate relation to the moft fenfible qualities of, that 
ftar. The one, Schemes f defigns his brightnefs and his fplen- 
dor ; the other exprefles his heat and a&ivity *. The moon is 
named Labanab> a denomination which was given to her from 
her colour d . 

The Aflyrians and Babylonians originally named the fun 
Adad % that is to fay, Jingular e ,• a denomination founded 
on this, that none of the ftars are comparable in luftre and 
utility to him. The Phrygians a very ancient people, 

b See le Clerc. not. in Hefiod. Theog. p. 69, & 1x8.5 Bannier, explicate des 
fables, t. 4. p. 140, x6i, 164, ao8, & feq. 

c wow & non Gcncf. c. 37. v, 0. Job, c. 30. v. *8.j Song of Sol. c. 6. v. 10. ; 
Ifaiah, c. 24. v. 23. c. 30. v. 16". 

* v&v Schemes comes probably from the Arabian root Schamajb, which ligni- 
fies fplettduit, clarmt, micuit, to glitter, to /bine. 

We may alfo fay, that the word wow Schemes takes its etymology from two 
Hebrew words vh DV Scbam, efch y which fignify, that It is fire, or beat, or light. 
Then this name may have been given to the fun on account of its heat, and be- 
caufe it is regarded as the focus of our world. The Am is alfo called nan Kamab, 
from the root Don Kb$mam\ which dgnifies to have beat, to be bit ; Kbamab 
fignifics alfo beat. 

d If. c. 24. v. 13. 

The word nab Labanah comes from the root \& Laban, which fignifics ivbite- 
nefs. * 

. « Macrob. Saturn. 1, 1. c, 23. p. 31a. ; Vofll de idol 1. a. c. 6. p. 125* col. B. 
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worfhip it under the feme name f . It is alio fcr this reafon, 
that the Phoenicians, at the beginning, called the fun BeeU 
J+mtn, a name which, in their language, fignifies L$f4 qf 
heaven*. 

The Phoenicians and Aflyrians gave to the moon the name 
4florU % queen of the heavens h , without doubt, becaufe that 
planet furpafies in magnitude all the other ftars which (bine in 
the heavens during the night. Hie Aflyrians and Babylonians 
Called alfo the moon Ada, fingular^ % for the fame reafon th^t 
they had called the fun Adad. 

We remark the fame conformity in the primitive names by 
which the Egyptians defigned the planets. I faid el&wherei 
that thdfe whofe luftre was the mod (hiking, were the firft that 
were known. That quality, without doubt, would fuggeft to 
-men the names which they originally gave to the ftars. In &- 
gypt they had given to Venus a name which the Greeks bad 
.rendered, in their language, CalUfta, very beautiful, or rather 
the moft beautiful*. In effeft, there is no {Janet which equals 
Venus in Juftrp and beauty *• With refpe& to Mars, the E- 
gyptians defigned him by a word in their language which (ig- 
aifies tp fire<% a denomination which anfwers very well to the 
colour of that planet. Mercury had received anjong them the 
flame of fparkling 9 a denomination which agrees perfe£tiy well 
with that ftar. With refpedi to Jupiter, they called him by ft 
word which means fbining K 

It is not fo eafy to give a reafon for^the firft name of Saturn* 
The Greeks have rendered the name which that planet had 
received originally from the Egyptians, by $*/>?»• which in 



f Hefychius, In voce AJi*?. 

S Sanchon. afui Enfeb. p. 34. C. * Vofl*. de idol. p. ijr. col. B. 

i Voff. ibid. t>. ixj. col. B. 

k Manetho, in chron. Pafchale, p. 4$, 9c 47. ; Jul. Finnic. 1. a. c a. 

• It is for this reafon, that in many provinces they never cjII Venus any thing 
but the beautiful ftar. See le Qerc. not. in Hefiod. p. 41. 

1 Jul. Finnic. 1. a. c. a. ; Manetho, loco cit. 

The Greeks had rendered all thefe names in their language by thoft or 
JIvgoiK, or Tlv^nit ZT/A/3*n>,'& 9*%'$#n I hare given the tranflation in 
the text. ' 

their 
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their language fignifies lumin$us $ apparent m . It muft be 
confefled, that this qualification does not appear to agree with 
that liar, which has very Kttle luftre ; unlefs we fay that this 
word might be fufceptible of another interpretation, abotft 
which notwithstanding we ten determine nothing *■+ 

The Greeks ufed the fame method with other nations, with 
regard to the names they gave to the planets in early times* 
To defign the fan, they borrowed from the Phoenician latr 
guage, the word Helyo f> *hich fignifies high; from whence 
they made, according to the analogy of their language, Helios %. 
The property of being extrfcmely elevated above the earth w 
common to all the ftars j but as of all the celeftial bodies the 
fun is the moft ftriking, it is not furprifing that tbey have ap- 
plied it to him preferably to all the others a . 

The Greeks gave likewife to the moon the name Selene, ft 
name which conies from another Phoenician word, which fig- 
nifies to pafs the night (• This name is fo natarally appKca- 
ble to the moon, that it would be ridiculous 1 to endeavour to 
elucidate the motives of a choice Ac rtafons of which are fe 
cafily difcovered. 

With refpeft to the other planets, we fee by the moft an* 
cient authors, that they bore originally among thefe people, th^ 
fame denominations as among the Egyptians . This is a ptaerf* 



» Jul. Funnfc. has at. ; AchH. Tat. Hag. c. r;. \tut. 

• Rkcioli Almageft. 1. 17. c. r. bcKcvts that Saturn had been called Gdhcn, 
that h to fay, properly he vtbojbrtos bimfetf, becaufe, of all the planets, his Con- 
junctions with the fun laft the ihorteft time. Saturn finds himfelf /boo difengaged 
from the fays of that (tar, on account of the flownefs of his own motion. 
Whereas Mars, for example, whofe motion ' approaches nearly to that of the 
fun, follows that ftar for a pretty confiderable time, immediately after their con* 
junction ; it is for this reafon, that Mars does not go fo quick out of the rays 
•f the fun. 

t ¥fo. i 'RA#a<. 

Le Clerc. not. in Hefiod. p. 69. 

1 rchv ScbeUnab, le Clerc, hco at. 

Homer defigns Venus by the epithet of KaAAiraft Iliad. 1. a*, t. 318. See 
alfo Plato in Epinomt, p. 101a,.; Arid, de roundo, t. %. p. 60%. 

It is true, it is doubted whether thefe two traces are Plato's and AritfotVs ; 
but whoever have been the authors, they are certainly very ancient. 

Erato ft henes, c. 43. ufes the fame term. The text of that author, fach as we 
have it now in print, is very much corrupted in this place. 
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that the Greeks had received them from Egypt, as well as the 
firft elements of aftronotpy. They only made fome changes in 
thefe names, to accommodate them to the genius of their lan- 
guage*. 

The Chinefe appear to have been the only ones among; the 
policed nations, who have given to the planets names which it 
will be difficult to penetrate into the reafons of. They reckon 
five elements, eart h, fire, water, wood, and metaU. The 
Chinefe made ufe of thefe names, to defign the five planets o-. 
ther than the fun and moon. They applied the earth to Sa* 
turn, wood to Jupiter, fire to Mars, metal to Venus, and wa-* 
ter to Mercury P, 

. But let us remark at the fame time, that Venus bears alfo* 
among the Chinefe, another name befides that I have juft 
mentioned. They call her alfo Tai-pe, which means wry 
white*. This denomination proves two things to us. The? 
firft, that the Chinefe, like aU other nations, had defigned 
that plapet by a name analagpus to its mod apparent quality, 
The fecond, that this name is, without cpntradi&ion, the pri«* 
mitive denomination that Venus had received among thefi; 
people. According to sill appearances, this planet was the 
firft that had fixed their attention. In confequence, they had 
given it a fimple name, drawn fjom the quality which ha4 



* The author of Epinomis infinuatcs it plainly enough, p. xoia. 

What Plato feys in Cratyll. p. a8i. on the etymology of the word srv£, which 
in Greek (ignites fire, is a farther proof. Pla,to agrees that the Greeks bad bor~ 
rowed that word from the Barbarians. It is plain that xv{«f#c 9 the primitive 
name of the planet Mars, comes from jrv*. Salmafius pretends that this word is 
purely Egyptian. Pe ann. cRmaft. p. 590", 

It farther appears, that tyctiyvf is an oriental word which comes from the 
Hebrew n» Phanah, apporere, lucere. This is not even a mere conjetf ure. Wo 
have fecn that this was the primitive name of Saturn among the Egyptians! 
Valens fays alfo, that the Babylonians called (he Planjjt Saturn Q> curat. Salmaf. 
loco fupra cit. 

About all thfcfe etymologies one may confult Voflius de idol. 1. at. c. aa, & 31.; 
&c. & les reflexions critiques fur l'hiftoirc des anciens pcupJes, par M. Foufmont, 

1. !• a. c. 7, & feq. 

P Martini, hid. de la Chine, 1. 1. p. aa, & *3» ; Hyde, hiA. relig. veter: 
Perfar. p. aax. 

* Hyde, loco lit. 

ftrucfc 
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ftruck them moll. It was only afterwards, when the Chinefe 
had difcovered the four other planets, that they looked for a 
name which might be common to thefe five ftars. It was then 
probably that thefe people changed the ancient name they had 
given to V^nus *• 

The pra&ice of favage and barbarous nations will ierve to 
confirm what I have juft faid about the origin of the firft names 
given to the planets. 

The favage people of America, as we have already feen elfe- 
where, only knew a very fmali number of ftars. Yet they had 
thought of giving them names. Thefe denominations, with re- 
fpe£t to the planets, have a perfect conformity with thofe which 
thefe ftars had received in the firft times, among the people of 
our continent. The names which the favages of North Ame- 
rica gave to the fun and the moon, are relative to the exterior 
and fenfible qualities of thefe ftars. They name the fun Quen- 
tekka : He bears the day r . They call the moon Afontekka : 
She bears the night f . Venus has not efcaped from their obfer- 
vations. The name which they give to that planet, charac* 
terifes it perfe&ly. They name it te Ouentanhaonitha : She 
proclaims the day c . 

It does not appear that* the Peruvians, although fufficiently 
ipftcu&ed in aftronomy, have paid any great attention to the 
planets. I think thus becaufq they have not diftiqguiflied them 
by particular names. Neverthelefs, the luftre of Venus had 
ftruck them. The Peruvians had fearcbed for a word pro- 
per to defign that planet. The name which they had given 



• It is from M. de Gnignes, of the royal academy of infcriptiom, royal pro- 
fcflbr and interpreter of the Chinefe, that I am indebted for all that 1 have faid 
in the preceding diflertation and this, oft the Chinefe denominations of the con- 
filiations and planets. 

f M crura des fauvages, t. i. p. ijc. 

I have translated Ouentekka, He bears the day, to accommodate myfclf to the 
genius of our language : for according to the letter it (hould be ikid, She bears the 
day, the fun being of the feminine gander among thefe people. 

f Ibid. 

1 Mueurs des fauvages, t. a. p. 13 c. 

This word has the fame (jgnification as *Z*r<Pot*e. among the G/eeks, and 
Lucifer with the Romans. 
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her, like that of all the ancient nations, was taken from 
her principal quality. They called her ifkafca, Hairy u 5 
without doubt, becaufe of the rays with which fee is always 
iurrounded. 

But, as I have already faid, the nations of the eaft and of 
Europe have not always ftuck conftantly to the primitive de- 
nominations. The people, full of acknowledgment to the 
great men who had heaped benefits upon them, decreed them 
divine honours. They then thought of placing them in the 
heavens. They could not find a more convenieitt retreat for 
thefe new guefts, than the planets. From hence thefe names of 
certain gods, fuch as Ofiris, Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, Thuras, 
Venus, &c. which they had given to the planets among many* 
nations. But we fee that at the fame time thefe new names 
have not abolifhed the memory of the primitive denomina- 
tions. Thefe firft veftiges of antiquity had fubfifted, among 
the Egyptians and the Greeks, a*iong time after the ages in 
which thefe people, having refolved to place in the heavens th e 
fouls of their heroes, had in cpnfeqttence givei* their names to 
planets x . 

As to the chara&ers by which the aftronomers at this time 
defign the planets, many authors think that they are very an- 
cient. They even think, that they there find traces of ufages 
praftifed in the moft early ages *. 



w Hift. des Incas, t. 1. p. 30% 

x Plat, de pkcit. philofoph. 1, *. c. 15. p. 88p.; Acbil; Tat. ifiig. c> XT. 5 
Gemin. c. x. apud"Pctzv. Uranol. p. 4-; Hygin. aftron.. 1. 4. C. 15, & fcq. j 
Cleomedes meteor. 1. x. p. 16. j Ccnforin. de Dei nat. c. 13. 

# Scaliger, in his notes on Manilius, fays, that a proof that the agronomical 
characters which we nfe for the planets are of a very great antiquity, is, that we 
find the lame, characters engraved on many very ancient ftones and rings. He 
thinks that the agronomical character K of Saturn, means the icythe of time 
which cuts down all things. 

That of Jupiter ^ the firft letter of the name of God m Greek, with an in- 
ter fe£Hon. 

That of MarS tf an arrow with a fhield. 

That of Venus J a mirror with a handle? 
That of Mercury K the caduceus. 

It is al(o the opinion of Riccioti Almageft. 1. 7. c. r. 

This reafoning will prove at lead, that thefe characters came to us from the 
Greeks ; but they certainly arc not of the firft antiquity. They could only take 
place fince the time that they attributed the names of the divinities to the pia- 
new. 
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. I think, that we fhould afcribe the invention of thefe cha- 
rafiers to the people of the eaft, and that they are the remains 
-of die firft manner of writing in hieroglyphics. The Greeks, 
<from whom we have this abridged way of defigning the ftars, 
have probably received them from the eaftern nations : but 
there is greater reafon to think that the particular form of each 
chara&er has fuffered great changes relatively to the times 
and the places where they were ufed. It is certain, that they 
had not given originally to the planets, the names of the gods 
by which they afterwards defigned them. It is equally proved, 
that the ancient nations were not unanimous about the names 
.of the divinities which they had attributed to thefe ftars*. 
The aftronomical characters mull, of confequence, have va- 
ried according to the different denominations. The attributes 
of fbme-could not agree with thofe of others. 

It muft be agreed, that the chara£ters which we ufe at pre- 
fent, are different enough frpm thofe found in the writings of 
the ancients. We need only compare them, to be convinced of 
it *. I (hall then be led to look upon the Arabians as the au- 
thors of thefe changes, and to think, that we have received 
from thefe people the form of the aftronomical characters which 
we ufe at prefent. This conje&ure is founded on this, that we 
deiign the planets in aftronomy, and metals in chymiftry, by 
the fame chara£ters. Now, all the world agrees, that chy- 
miftry came to us from the Arabians. There is great reafon 
to think, that having alfo been obliged to them for the renewal 
of aftronomy, we have received from thefe people the figns 
ufed by them in both thefe fciences. 



y See Achil. Tat. ifag. c. 17 ; Macrob. Saturn. 1. 1. c. xi. p. 303. 1. 3. c. rx. 
p. 4IX. ; Herod. 1. x. n. 144.; Oiod. 1. x. p. 143. ; Arid, de mundo, c. x. p. 6*ox.; 
Plut. de Ifide & Ofiride; Scholiaft. Apollon. ad 1. 3. v. 137*. ; Plin. 1. x.'c. 8. 
p. 75» & 36* i Apuleius de mundo, p. 169. ; Hygin. aftron. 1. x. c. 4X. p. 41$. ; 
Chron. Pafchale, p. 37. D. Tim. Locrus de anima mundi apud Plat. p. xoox. ; 
Augiiftin. decivit. Dei, 1. 7 c. 15.; VofT de idol. 1. 1. c. 10". 1. x. c. X7, 31^ 
3*. & 33* ? Plin. exercit. p. 1x35, & ntf. 

By comparing the different pafftges of thefe authors, it will he fcen how much 
the ancient nations varied about the names of the divinities which they attributed 
to the planets. 

* See the figures of the ancient characters referred to by Salmafhis, Plin. exer- 
cit. p* 2x35, & feq. and in the remarks of M. Huct on Manilius, 1. 5. p. 80. 

The 
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The cuftom of making each day of the week anfwer Co a 
planet} is very ancient. Herodotus, and other writers, attri- 
bute to the Egyptians the origin of this cuftom *. • There are 
fome, notwithftanding, who afcribe it to the Chaldeans, to 
Zoroafter, and Hyftafpes *. Be this as it will, it is very proba- 
ble, that this cuftom took its rife in the eaft. We know, that, 
from time immenjbrial, the eaftern nations made ufe of weeks 
compofed of feven days b . Without doubt, each day of the 
week received the name of the planet under wbofe denomina- 
tion the ancients were perfuaded it was* It is true, there is no 
relation between the order which the planets follow in the 
week, and their arrangement in the heavens. Plutarch gives 
a reafon for this difplacing. His work is loft. , The title only 
remains. I (hall not ftop to explain the motives alledged by 
the aftrologfers, motives founded on the power which they at- 
tribute to each planet over each hour of the day, by beginning 
with that of noon. It fuffices to mention fuch explications, to 
{hew all the ridicule of them. 



z Herod. L %. n. 81. ; Dion. Caflius, Rom. hift. 1. 37* p."4*» edit. 1591. 
» Salmaf. dc an. cliroalt. p. 595> & J9$- 
fc See part 1. b. 3. p. 117* & **8. 



The End of the Second Volume. 
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